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PREFACE. 



In writing this History I have attempted to fiimish, 
for the use of schools and families^ a connected narrative 
of what is most vital in the events of the last three 
hundred years, avoiding hoth minute details and elabo- 
rate disquisitions. 

Ij^ in accomplishing this object, I have avoided the 
defects of those dry compendiums which are too often 
used for want of living histories, and have succeeded in 
enforcing those great moral truths which History ought 
to teach, this little work will, I doubt not, meet with 
that degree of attention which it may be regarded 
as meriting, and which a life devoted to historical 
composition may not unreasonably claim. 



J. L. 



South Audkjf Streetf London, 
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MODERN EUROPE. 



CHAPTER L 

STATE OF EUROPEAN SOCIETY IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

The period at which this history commences was one of Ch. 1. 
the most extraordinary epochs in the annals of mankind. It j. 
was distinguished above all others by the characters and 1400 
passions it developed, and by the brilliant contrast it pre- to 
sented to the ten centuries which had preceded it since the 1*^^^* 
fall of the Roman empire. It was the commencement of a 
new era. It was the dawn of a glorious day of enterprise and 
experiment — the birth-period of great thoughts, and of un- 
known agencies — the spring-time of modern society, with The fif- 
all its wonderful inventions^ refinements, literature, and arts, century 
The second infancy of Europe had now passed away, and in a bril- 
vigorous, hopeful, inexperienced youth, the nations, as they ^^f^^ 
merged into manhood, began to institute reforms, and to 
exercise energies, which had been gradually developing during 
the sluggish and sleepy ages which had witnessed the triumph 
of feudal and papal despotisms. 

And yet the time was not marked by any great political 
movement which united the energies, and stimulated the 
passions of the various Christian nations, like the Crusades of 
the Middle Ages. There was no general war, no common 
undertaking, no important confederation. There was not even 
any exciting contest between the spiritual and temporal 
powers, such as before had given dignity and grandeur to the 

B 



2 PECCUARITIES OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

Ch. 1. heroic Hildebrand. But the Crusades had happily bequeathed 
^ jj their spirit of enterprise, -v^-ithout their fanatical zeal; while 
1400 ^^^ ambition and intellectual independence which had prompt^ 
to ed Henry IV. of Germany to resist the encroachments of 
loOO. Gr^ory VII., were generally diffused amid the rising univer- 
sities of Europe. The scholastic philosophy, which had for 
some centuries bound with logical fetters the intellect of 
Christendom, was also now turned to other uses; for as the 
youthful scholars whom the church sent to the universities 
learned the use of scholastic weapons, they wielded them, not 
against the people whom they were expected to enslave, but 
against their old masters ; and the foundations of ecclesiastical 
despotism were thus assailed by those who were trained to be 
its supporters. 
Kin- But the great feature of the age which preceded the Refor- 

. r. mation was the quiet kindling of intellectual life, which took 
tnallife. place simultaneously in the different countries of Europe, 
accompanied, as it always is, by the spirit of individual energy 
and enterprise. The period was eminently favourable to 
genius, though not adapted to those great combinations of asso- 
ciated strength on which the glory of the present age is based. 
Pbi]o6o- Philosophers, who delighted in bold and sublime speculations • 
I*t" poets, who gave the reins to the ^vildest flights of imagination ; 
artists, scholars, who were transported with the most enthusiastic 
admiration for the remains of classical antiquity; sculptors 
who rivalled, and painters who surpassed, the inunortal artists 
of Greece and Rome, were bom in these times. Travellers 
merchants, navigators, and manufacturers, simultaneously ap- 
peared, astonished their countrymen by their adventures, and 
Sprit of enriched their cities by their enterprise. All departments of 
*"***"' art, science, and literature received a powerful impulse ; great 
attainments were made; heroic deeds were done; dazzling 
hopes were formed. It was the age of romance, of dreams, of 
incipient reforms, of daring speculations. 

Still more remarkably was it a period of disgust with the 
old iorms and institutions of society; and, although ardent 
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inquirers dared not revile, or rebel against the long-established Ch. 1. 

guides and rulers of the world, still there burned in secret an 

intense spirit of hostility and contempt. The existence of an 14(jq 
anti-christian power was proclaimed ; feudalism was suppressed to 
in cities; and a revival was attempted of the republican 1500. 
glories of antiquity. In the Italian towns, popular liberty 
revived with the arts and literature of ancient Rome. Dante, 
Petrarch, Eienzi, Savanarola, Michael Angelo, in different 
ways sought to disperse the gloom^ and ignorance of the dark Birth of 
ages, while Marco Polo, a traveller of the thirteenth century, P?^"^ 
and Christopher Columbus turned the attention of mankind 
to new worlds and unknown sources of wealth and power. 
Architecture changed its character. The old Gothic edifice, 
so venerable and so majestic, gave place to new structures 
on Grecian models. Pagan Rome had, in the eyes of the 
great men of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, more at- 
tractions than Christian Rome, enriched by the contribu- 
tions of the whole Catholic Church. Even popes aspired 
to be the restorers and patrons of arts and ideas which Arelu- 
Gregory I. and the most celebrated of the fathers had ^"^^"'■^ 
spumed and condemned. 

To this period we refer the three most important dis- 
coveries of modem times — discoveries which have done more to 
revolutionize the thoughts and institutions of civilized nations, 
as well as to increase their material prosperity, than any 
events that have occurred in the whole history of mankind, 
with the exception alone of the establishment of Christianity. 

The first in date, though not, perhaps, in importance, was 
the use of gunpowder on the field of battle.* This eventually inven- 
changed the whole art of war, caused spears, and battle-axes, ^^"^ ^^ 
and defensive armour to be laid aside, rendered feudal for- powder, 
tresses useless, gave strength to masses of plebeian soldiers, and 

♦ King Edward the Third of England first made use of gunpowder at the 
bftttle of Cressj in 1346, although Boger Bacon, in a treatise written about 
the year 1280, notices its explosive character, and proposes to apply it to the 
dettmetioQ of armies. 

b2 
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Ch. 1. created the necessity for science in battle, as well as tactics 
"" and valour. It made success to depend more on mechanical 
1400 ^^^^^^ t^3,n individual heroism, and took from war much of 
to its chivabous and romantic character. It consequently raised 
1500. the importance of commercial nations, and gave them, in 
fortifications and ships of war, armed with thunderbolts and 
terrors more potent than the weapons of the fabled Olympian' 
deities, better defences than the shields and helmets of aristo- 
cratic warriors. And yet gunpowder, though so dreadful a 
means of destruction, has lessened the chances, and mitigated 
the evils of war, and caused it to be more reluctantly under- 
taken than formerly. 
Inven- The discovery of moveable types, ascribed to a German of 
print- Mentz, named Gutenberg, in 1441, and to Peter Schoeffer in 
>»&• 1444, was doubtless still more important in relation to the 
ultimate destinies of the human race. We can neither 
enlarge here on the immeasurable benefits which the art of 
printing has conferred upon mankind, nor upon the evils 
which the perversion of so noble an invention has occasioned. 
The change, effected in the whole system of book -making ; the 
amazing and indefinite diffusion of literature in all nations, 
and among all classes of people; the increased facilities for 
the circulation of the Scriptures in all languages, living and 
dead ; the immense impulse given to human intelligence ; the 
increase of popular education ; and the countless varieties of 
intellectual pleasures which have been furnished to millions, 
are among the obvious and substantial blessings which this 
providential discovery has furnished, and promises to per- 
petuate through successive generations, to the human race. ♦ 

Disco- And who can estimate the results of the third great dis- 

Tcrv of 

Anw- covery, the polarity of the magnet, especially in its appli- 

rica. cation to the mariner's compass (1403), which led to the 

discovery of America by Christopher Columbus, in 1492 ? 

Who can predict the full growth of a new civilization in 

a continent once inhabited by ignorant and untutored savages 

— ^the new states and empires which will arise both in North 
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and South America — the new forms of social and civil life, Ch. 1. 
destined to react on the nations of the old world, and to 

A. D. 

change the whole intellectual, material, and moral aspects 14()() 
of Christendom ? to 

But not only did this discovery reveal a new world in the 1500. 
West, it also opened ancient empires in the East, bringing 
Japan and China, with all their adjacent islands and king- 
doms, within the influence of Europeans, exhibiting new and 
boundless sources of material wealth, and ensuring ultimately 
the extension of civilization and Christianity to the utmost 
bounds of the earth. 

In addition to these three noble discoveries, which are of 
sufficient importance to make any age an epoch, the period at 
which we are glancing was fruitful in a great variety of enter- 
prises, and improvements in every department of life. Men Rise of 
of genius arose, who appear as prodigies even after the lapse "^^"-^ 
of three centuries, and to whom, in some respects, the world 
has furnished no parallels. 

To this new era we trace the rising importance of the 
commercial cities of Italy, to which the Crusades had given 
the first great impulse. Genoa, Pisa, Florence, Venice, had 
become new capitals, centres of wealth, refinement, and art. 
Their merchants were princes, and their palaces are still the 
admiration of all travellers. The marble staircases, the lofty 
stories, the gilded and painted ceilings, and the varied orna- 
ments of those gorgeous palaces, are memorials of pride and 
power which have passed away, probably, for ever. The 
churches became enriched with the spoils of the Eastern 
world, as well as ornamented with the proudest monuments 
of modern art. Beautiful mosaics, exquisite paintings, costly Prcvi 
marbles, precious stones, and vessels of silver and gold, in f^^^ 
almost incredible profusion, were at once the glory and the 
shame of the ecclesiastical edifices of this period. The broken 
and prostrated statues and columns of antiquity were restored, 
and placed in public squares and buildings. Private houses 
became more comfortable, and glass windows and stone and 
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Ch.l. brick chimneys were introduced. Clocks were invented,* 
^ jj utensils of husbandry and cookery were improved, and linen 
1400 and woollen manufactures supplanted the coarser fabrics of 
to the dark ages. Music became more elaborate, and the pre- 
IdUU. ggjj^. system of notation was generally introduced. Spices, 
silks, and drugs were imported from the East, and diffused 
among the Teutonic nations. A taste was created for luxury ; 
and mercantile wealth assumed a new importance. 
Sculp- But the most wonderful development of genius was in 
p^^, sculpture and painting. The great masters of that time have 
i»g- never since been equalled. All travellers in Italy are as- 
tonished at the richness and variety of those glorious pro- 
ductions, upon which modem artists gaze 'with admiration 
and hopeless envy. Florence, Bologna, Venice, and Rome 
became seats of various schools, of which Michael Angelo,f 
the Caracci,J Titian, § and Raphael || are among the most 
distinguished representatives. Pages might be filled with the 
names of men who will ever rank high in the catalogue of 
fame, and whose delineations, both of ideal loveliness and 
sensual beauty, defy imitation. 

In the midst of these painters and sculptors, whose creations 

are, to this day, the chief attractions of the cities which gave 

them birth, rose the palaces of their patrons, containing all 

that was rare in the memorials of ancient civilization, and all 

that was choice in modern art. But grander than all these, 

and gradually towering above them, imtil it almost reached 

the colossal proportions and majestic altitude of the old 

St. Assyrian and Egyptian monuments, arose the Church of 

Church ^^' ^^^^>1f ^^^ exceeding in magnificence the noblest Gothic 

atBome. cathedrals of mediaeval Europe, and surpassing the most 

famous temples of antiquity, whether at Athens or Ephesus. 

This Christian church, built from the contributions of Chris- 

* The £rst public clock was fixed at Bologna in the year 1356. 
t Michael Angelo, 1474—1564. % Caracci, 1555—1619, 

§ Titian, 1480—1576. tiaphnel, 1483—1520. 

^ Sl Peter's, commenced in 1506, was not completed nntil 1614. 
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tendom, and filled with all that was most precious in Italy, Ch. 1. 
still one of the wonders of the world, remains, and will 
remain for centuries, the proudest monument of the age under 1400 
review. to 

Not only was this period marked by a grand impulse given 1500. 
to art, material wealth, and commercial enterprise, biit the 
intellectual horizon was illuminated by stai*s of extra<)rdinary 
brilliancy and magnitude. Italy led the way in poetry and 
philosophy, as well as in the arts and liberty. The discovery Dis- 
of the Pandects of Justinian, at Amalfi (1416), led to the most Jjf^jjJJ 
celebrated school in Euroj^ for teaching civil law, the pro- Pan- 
fessors of which, at Bologna, drew enthusiastic students from ^^ ** 
every country in Christendom. Dante* had already given to 
the world his " Divine Comedy," a masterpiece of poetic genius. 
Petrarch j" (who also gave a great impulse to literature by his 
labours in collating and collecting manuscripts) had followed 
in his steps — ^unequalled as an " enthusiastic songster of ideal 
love." And Boccaccio,} delighting the age by his witty, 
though unmoral stories, had created a class of literature which 
has found, in modern times, more admirers than it has been 
the fortune of any other kind to obtain. 

But though Italy was in advance of the rest of Europe in 
civilization, she had no monopoly of learning. Great men Poets 
began to appear in Germany, France, Spain, Holland, and *"'^ , 
England, all of whom, in different ways, gave an impulse to 
thought. Chaucer § had written his " Canterbury Tales," 
and Froissart|| his "Chronicles." Reuchlin and Erasmus,^ 
by their classical labours, were preparing the way for the study 
of the original Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. WicklifFe** 
had long before instituted doubts among his countrymen as 
to the infallibility of the pope, and had sowed the seeds of 
reformation. The mortal remains of Bernard |f and Abe- 

♦ Dante, 1265—1321. f Petrarch, 1304—1374. 

J BjKJcaccio, 1313 1376. § Chaucer, 1328—1400. 

U Froiaaart, 1337—1401. ^ Erasmus, 1467—1636. 

*♦ Wickliffe, 1284—1324. f-f St. Bernard, 1091—1153. 
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Ch. 1. lard* were now but mouldering ashes beneath the Gothic 
. monuments which described their deeds, but their genius 
1400 still inspired the students in the University of Paris with 
to an ardent desire of intellectual excellence; and the city on 
1500. the banks of the Seine, though gay and voluptuous, was the 
resort of the ablest dialectitians of the schools. Throughout 
Europe the scholastic philosophy, in spite of its imperfections 
and absurdities, had raised up an inquisitive spirit, and led 
to profound reflections on the existence of God, on his attri- 
butes and will, on ^ the nature of the soul, and on the faculties 
of the mind. It had trained workmen for the mighty labours 
in reform which were about to commence. 

Remarkable, however, as were the men of genius which at 
this time appeared, they were indices of the strength and 
glory of the human understanding — which can never be 
wholly prostrated, and which has had its prodigies in all 
Imper- ages — rather than exponents of a widely diffused civilization, 
feet ci- "WThat we, in this age, understand by civilization is, not the 
tion of mere progress of arts which existed in the highest perfection 
the fit- jIq ^jjg j^Qgj degenerate days of Greece and Rome; not palaces, 
century, and temples, and statues ; not the existence of poets and phi- 
losophers, however great; but the general recognition of those 
ideas, and the practice of those virtues, on which the moral 
strength of man is based. Hence a true Christian civilization 
takes cognizance of the moral health of nations, and measures 
progress by the enjoyment of political liberty, the possession 
of equal rights, the elevation of woman in the social scale, the 
diffusion of knowledge, and the extent of facility afforded to 
all for acquiring wealth, honour, and power. 

Now, these grand elements of a true civilization, which 
scarcely existed in ancient times, and are not yet fully 
developed among the most favoured nations, were but feebly 
recognized, even at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
although this period was the dawn of new hopes to mankind. 
In spite of great men and their immortal productions, the 

• Abelard, 1079—1142. 
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masses of the people, in all the nations of Europe, were Ch.l. 
depressed by heavy burdens, enslaved by varied wrongs, 
and paralyzed by superstitious fears. They were credulous, 1400 
ignorant, and poor; they had neither liberty, nor knowledge, to 
nor ambition. 1500. 

Among the various evils which oppressed and degraded the 
people, and made the darkness in which they lived more 
gloomy from contrast with the light which blazed from the 
genius of artists, scholars, and philosophers, may be mentioned 
two of especial prevalence and most baneful influence — the 
Feudal and Papal despotisms. These two evils, the one civil Great 
and social, the other religious and moral, covered, as with a ^ 
funereal veil, all the habitations of the people, poisoned their moral 
purest joys, perverted their noblest labours, and destroyed ®^^ 
their brightest hopes. They filled Europe with mourning, 
despondency, and moral desolation. They defaced the image 
of God, made a mockery of reason, annihilated human rights, 
and caused religion itself, in many instances, to be an instru- 
ment in degrading, rather than in elevating, the soul of man. 

It is true that the feudal system had received a shock 
from the Crusades, from the rise of commercial cities, from the 
centralization of monarchical power, and from fortunate dis- 
coveries and inventions. It is true that vast feudal armies 
were now nearly useless ; that many of the mutual obligations 
between a lord and his vassal were dispensed with ; that the 
power of great nobles had signally declined; that kings had 
become the protectors of the people; and that the peasants 
were no longer bound, by feudal laws, to the soil on which 
they were bom. Nevertheless, though the rigours of feudalism Influ- 
had been relaxed, its spirit remained in all its crushing force. f"yj|^|. 
Absurd social distinctions, which neither humanity nor en- ism. 
lightened reason sanctions, continued to be recognized. The 
plebeian peasant was still a plebeian by birth, and few circum- 
stances could take away the sting which aggravated his inferior 
condition. He could not rise to sit in courts of justice, or 
command armies, or be the companion of gentlemen. Even 
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Ch. 1. bravery and talent scarcely aUowed him to assume a subaltern 
"^~T~ position among officers in war, or among ladies in society. 
1400 Only in the church, or, if possessed of great talents, in the 
to schools, could he rise to his proper rank, or feel his true 
1500. dignity as a man. A mark was upon him; a mark that aU 
the world coiild see, and which no art could efface ; the mark 
that he belonged, by birth, to an ignoble class, and hence 
was to be deprived, and his children after him, of the re- 
wards of honourable toil. Oppressed with the reality of this 
humiliating fact, disheartened by insults and wrongs, worn 
Slow do^vn by heavy burdens, and, perhaps, brutalized by long- 
P"*" - continued privations, without hope of alleviation, sympathy, 
society, or support, he transmitted to his family his sentiments and his 
despair, making no effort to improve his condition. Thus 
generation after generation continued the toils and perpetuated 
the ideas of slavery^ under the name of freedom. 

It could not, of course, be expected that the poor man of 

the fifteenth century, especially without the Gospel in his 

hands, could immediately rise from this igtioble state. He 

could not acquire, in a day, rights which had not yet been 

made known to him, or privileges which he had not yet learned 

to value. Neither sullen moroseness, nor impatience, nor 

DiflS- revolutionary fiiry would, in that age, have availed. The 

aiteifd- s^^ps ^^ human liberty are at all times long, winding, and 

ins the steep. The peasant of the fifteenth centiu*y was the de- 

tion'of scendant of the slave of the middle ages; and he, again, was 

thepoor. the heir of the barbarism and anarchy which succeeded the 

fall of the Roman empire. He was at once the inheritor and 

the product of generations of misrule, ignorance, violence, and 

savage inhumanity. The oppression and toil he suffered were 

misfortunes for which even the haughty nobles, who profited 

by them, were not immediately responsible. 

But his sufferings and sorrows were nevertheless realities; 
and they were the great facts of that age. And yet it was 
not toils and struggles which made his condition so hard,— i- 
for hmnauity must bear these in all ages, and they often 
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develop the noblest qualities — the heroism of suffering as well Ch. 1. 
as the heroism of acting, — but the great and sad feature in his 
condition was the injustice to which be was exposed. He was 1400 
compelled to enlist in armies; he was obliged to submit to to 
grievous and unequal taxes; he had no benefit of schools; he 1500. 
might have merit, but could not rise. The laws afforded him 
no protection : he was despised and rejected by the great ; he 
was forced to hide his face in shame for misfortime which 
he could not help. Such was the social and civil condition of 
most of the people in Europe, in all countries, at the close of 
the fifteenth century. 

The other great evil of the times was the religious despotism The 
which the popes exercised in Europe ; and which had been P^P^^T* 
gradually increasing from the downfall of the old Roman ruption. 
empire. This subject is far too copious to be here enlarged 
upon. But allusion must at least be made to it. 

The characters of the popes themselves were not, perhaps, 
worse than what we might expect of absolute and irresponsible 
rulers, raised to power by accidents and cabals, in times of 
general ignorance and wickedness. They were no more de- 
praved than contemporaneous monarchs; while some of them 
were examples of moderation and virtue. Others, however, 
were monsters, rivalling the ancient Koman emperors in 
sensuality and crime, and most of them lent the whole force 
of their position to perpetuate evils which good men lamented. 
But it is the system they embodied which is chiefly worthy of Usurp- 
the attention of the historian. Men are everywhere infirm, ^^'"'^ ®' 
and the great are peculiarly exposed to temptation. It is popes. 
only when we think of the popes as the heads of the visible 
church that we are impressed by the apparent incongruity 
of their lives with their sacred calling, and feel disgust at 
their vices and follies.. When we speak of them as temporal 
princes, and compare them with other monarchs, popular cen- 
sures seem a little exaggerated. The peculiarity of the papal 
power was, that it embraced both the temporal and the 
spiritual. The popes were both ecclesiastics and absolute 
kings, aiming at equal Sovereignty in the state and in the 
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Ch.l. cburcli, and aspiring to the government of mankind in all 
j^ ^ their relations, whether political, social, or intellectual. 

1400 It is the extravagance of such a usurpation — the audacity 
to of such claims — that fill us vrith indignation and amazement ; 

loOO. claims to dominion which the divine Governor of the world 
never yet allowed to mortal man, under any circumstances 
whatever. Even among the Jews, the functions of the priest 
were separated from those of the ruler; nor among that nation 
■ was there ever found a Mose^ to encroach on the dignities of 
an Aaron. The pretensions of the popes were unprecedented 
in the history of society, and were maintained only by a 
resort to falsehood and fraud in a period of ahnost universal 
darkness and credulity. 

At first, It is possible that such a usurpation, if we stoop to take a 
J ™ worldly and apologetic view of it, may have been overruled 

sense, for good in that miserable era when the nations of Europe 

^''^^' were ignorant, ferocious, imdisciplined, and divided. It may 
then have served as a restniint on turbulent kings and 
tumultuous barons, and may have discharged many of the 
functions of a useful central government. But when light 
began to dawn, the endurance of such a despotism filled the 
minds of thoughtful men with pix>found detestation. 

Yet it was not easy to destroy it. It had grown with the 
corruptions of centuries. It was intei'linked with all the 
institutions of society. It was supported by all tlie common 
ideas and sentiments of the people. It had captivated their 
imaginations and won their hearts. It had enlisted all the 

Hard to great interests of the world on its side. It was defended by 
^ ^^' the most imposing hierarchy which any age has seen, or tlie 
necessities of tyrants had ever raised up. All the superstitions, 
and cruelties, and acts of ten centiu-ies had contributed to 
strengthen it. Yet, with all this, the popes, in order to retain 
the powers of both religious and secular monai*chs, and 
especially to support the pomp of station and the demands of 
nephews and friends, were continually compelled to resort to 
the most disgraceful shifts and inventions. 

They encouraged idolatry, ever the vice and the weakness 
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of sensual and ignorant people. Christendom was filled with Ch. 1. 

images of saints and martyrs, who, by their virtues, had once "". 

excited the veneration of past ages. Even their bones and 1400 

relics were supposed to have a mysterious value, which was to 

exaggerated by the priesthood, in order to secure contributions 1«>00. 

and alms. These were sold like articles of merchandise, and 

became abundantly lucrative. Though perhaps originally Relics 

intended to stimulate devotion, they were now shame- . 

' -^ images. 

lessly perverted to selfish purposes, and served only to de- 
grade the popular mind. Intercessions by favourite saints 
were regarded as of great efiicacy in propitiating the Deity, 
and securing forgiveness of sins. Prayers to the Virgin were 
deemed of especial merit, and a mortal woman was raised by 
the superstitious enthusiasm of ignorant worshippers to the 
throne of the Eternal. 

The worship of God was in a language the people could not Im- 
Tinderstand, yet rendered imposing by innumerable cere- P*^'"^ 
monies which appealed to the senses. The gorgeous dresses nies. 
of the priests, the rich altars, the precious vessels of silver and 
gold, the wax candles, and the exciting chants of the service, 
all diverted the minds of worshippers from the legitimate 
object of devotion, and made them forget their most obvious 
duties. Preaching was almost entirely neglected, except on 
great festivals, or on occasions when temporal interests were 
at stake. The sermons of the clergy were generally frivolous, 
and ill adapted to satisfy spiritual wants. 

In addition to all this, a vast number of superfluous minis- Monk- 
ters of religion were supported in idleness and pomp. There J? , 
were continual additions made to the different orders of monks, 
who, pretending to superior sanctity, consumed the revenues 
of the people. They forged innumerable weapons of servitude, 
invented degrading legends, and stimulated a spirit of super- 
stition. But as they were uniformly the most efficient allies 
and servants of the popes, they were encouraged and sup- 
ported in their claims and impositions. 

Finally, in order to suppress inquiry and punish dissent 
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Ch. 1. from prevailing customs, the popes resorted to tyrannical and 

^ jj~" cruel tribunals. The Inquisition was established, and the 

1400 fires of persecution burned. The lights of the world were 

to extinguished, and daring spirits were crushed. A dreadful 

1500. spiritual despotism bound, in gloomy fetters, the souls and 

the bodies of men, so that all reform became attended mth 

Spirit of imminent danger, and good men were compelled to hold their 

^ti^ peace, and hide their heads. The chui'ch looked with an evil 

eye on all intellectual independence, and on every effort to 

break the galley chains which kept the world in bondage. 

She was particularly hostile to the circulation of the Scriptures, 

and to every effort for the diffusion of light and knowledge. 

It was on popular ignorance that the throne of despotism was 

based, and therefore the whole energies of the hierarchy were 

employed in perpetuating what it should have been their glory 

and ambition to destroy. 

Indul- Perhaps the grossest abomination which the popes en- 

gences. couraged was the doctrine that sins could be pardoned for 

money : hence the prevalence of indulgences, which were 

graduated to every form of iniquity of which conscience 

accused the transgressor. Proclamations were then made of 

years of jubilee, when plenary indulgence was promised to all 

who would make pilgrimage to Rome, and contribute to the 

necessities of popes. It was thus that the ecclesiastical 

monarch of Christendom, claiming infallibility and universal 

sovereignty, corrupted and enslaved his subjects. 

At last these innumerable forms of usurpation and wicked- 
ness arrested the attention of mankind, and indignant re- 
Unsnc- formers could no longer hold their peace. But they were 
cessful uniformly unsuccessful, and generally perished as martyrs, 
era. John Huss,* Jerome of Prague,*!* ^^^ SavanarolaJ alike fell 
victims to the rage of spiritual tyrants. The light which the 
new spirit of the age had kindled revealed the absurdities of 
antiquated superstitions, but did not remove them. There 

* John Huss, 1407—1415. f Jerome, 1408—1416. 

X Savanarola 1452 — 1498. 
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was needed some peculiarly powerful genius, greatly assisted Ch.l. 
by circumstance and supported by Divine power, to declare 
the truth, and fight the battles of reform. The various 1400 
influences of the fifteenth century prepared such a man, and to 
Providence raised him up — a second Moses, born to deliver 1500. 
his brethren from bondage. The next chapter will present 
the experience and labours of Luther, the greatest champion 
of reform since the apostolic age. He may be regarded either 
as the author or as the product of the Reformation, for he was 
both ; and it is equally philosophical and just to contemplate 
him in either light. He certainly was the master-spirit of the 
Reformation, and gave it its greatest impulse. 

As this great event, the Protestant Reformation, contributed The 
more than any other in the history of Europe to disperse ^' 
spiritual darkness, and to promote the welfare of society, it 
will be more fully treated than the narrow limits of this 
history may perhaps seem to warrant. Its influence, direct 
and indirect, in the promotion of liberty and learning, cannot 
be overrated. "We may therefore well give our attention to 
its principle and developments, and especially to the men by 
whose genius and labours it. was gradually accomplished. 
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CHAPTER n. 

MARTIN LUTHER AND HIS ASSOCIATES. 

Ch. 2. Martin Luther was bom the lOth of November, 1483, at 

Eisleben, in Saxony. His father was a miner, of Mansfeldt, 

1483 ^^^ ^^® ancestors were peasants, who lived near the summit 
to of the Thuringian Forest. His early years were spent in 
1545. extreme poverty, and he earned his bread by singing hymns 
before the houses of the village. At the age of fifteen he 
Birth of went to Eisenach, to a high school, and at eighteen entered 
Luther. ^^^ University of Erfurt, where he made considerable pro- 
gress in the sciences then usually taught, which, however, 
were confined chiefly to the scholastic philosophy. He did 
not know either Greek or Hebrew, but read the Bible in 
Latin. In 1505, he took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, and 
shortly after, his religious struggles commenced. He had 
witnessed a fearful tempest, which alarmed him, while on a 
visit at his father's house, and he was also much depressed by 
the death of an intimate friend. 
Hisreli- In that age, the serious and the melancholy generally 
S^®°®" sought monastic retreats, and Luther, thirsting after divine 
rience. knowledge, and anxious to save his soul, resolved to forsake 
the world and become a monk. He entered an Augustinian 
monastery at Erfurt, soon after obtaining his first degree; 
but the duties and studies of monastic life did not giv^ his 
troubled soul the repose he sought. His brethren encouraged 
his good works, his labours, fastings, austerities, self-lacera- 
tions, and all the various forms of self-expiation; still his 
perplexities and doubts remained. In this state of mind he 
was foimd by Staupitz, vicar-general of the order, who was 
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visiting Erfurt, in his tour of inspection, "with a view to Ch. 2. 
correct the bad morals of the monasteries. He sympathized ^^ ^^ 
with Luther in his religious feelings, treated him with great 1505. 
kindness, and recommended the reading of the Scriptures, and 
also the works of St. Augustine, whose theological views he 
himself had embraced. Although St. Augustine was a great Augas- 
authority in the Roman church, still his doctrines pertaining JL"**'* 
to personal salvation differed from those which were gene- logy, 
rally encouraged by the Roman Catholic divines. But Luther, 
deeply imbued with a religious spirit, found hght, and repose, 
and joy, in the doctrine of justification by faith alone. This 
became more and more the great theological idea of his life. 
The firmness of his convictions on this point became extra- 
ordinary, and his spiritual gladness now equalled his former 
depression and anxiety. He was soon to find a sphere for 
the development of his views. 

The religious experiences of Luther, before he had any 
intention of attacking the corrupt institutions of the church, 
thus, providentially, became the first great step towards a 
general reform; and the doctrine of justification by faith, 
revealed to Luther as old and inspired truth, became the most 
powerful spiritual agency in the changes of the sixteenth 
century. Philosophically considered, it was the first great 
idea of the Reformation. 

Luther was consecrated as a priest in 1507, and in 1508 1*^*^^' 

he was invited by Frederic, Elector of Saxony, to become a fessor 

professor in the new university which he had established at *°^ , 
* preach* 

Wittemberg. He was now twenty-five years of age ; and the er. 

fiict that he should have been selected at that early age to 
teach dialectics, is a strong argument in favour of his attain- 
ments and genius. 

He now began ' to apply himself to the study of Greek 
and Hebrew, and delivered lectures on biblical theology. 
His novel method, and great enthusiasm, attracted a crowd of 
students. But his sermons were even more striking than his 
lecturca, and he was invited by the coTmcil of Wittemberg to 
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Ch. 2. be the preacher for the city. His eloquence, his learning, 
and his zeal, now attracted considerable attention, and the 
1512. Elector himself visited Wittemberg to hear him preach. 
Visit to In 1512 he was sent to Rome, and, while in Italy, obtained 
Rome, knowledge of tlie actual state both of the hierai-chy, and of 
morals and religion. Julius II., a warlike pontiff, sat on the 
throne of St. Peter, and the " Eternal City " was the scene of 
folly, dissipation, and clerical extortion. Lutlier returned to 
Grermany, completely disgusted with everything he had seen 
— the levity and frivolity of the clergy, and the ignorance and 
vices of the people. He was too earnest in his religious views 
and feelings to take much interest in works of art, or in the 
pleasures which occupied the attention of the Italians; so 
the impression of the general iniquity and corruption of Rome 
never passed away, and probably gave a new direction to his 
thoughts. 
Luther On his return, he was made Doctor of Divinity, then a 
as doc- great distinction, and renewed his lectures in the universitj 
with great ardour. He gave a new impulse to the studies, 
and a new form to the opinions, of both professors and 
students. Lupinus and Carlstadt, his colleagues, became 
converts to his views. All within his sphere were controlled 
by liis commanding genius and extraordinary force of cha- 
racter. He made war upon the schoolmen, and was peculiarly 
hostile to Thomas Aquinas, whom he accused of Pelagianism. 
He also attacked Aristotle, the great idol of the schools, and 
overwhelmed scholasticism with sarcasm and mockery. 
Preach- Such was the state of things when the preachers of indul- 
•"h 1 6^^^^> whom Leo X. had sent out to raise money for St, 
gences. Peter's Church, arrived in the country round the Elbe. They 
had already spi'ead over Germimy, Switzerland, and France. 
All crimes were to be pardoned for money. Among the most 
remarkable of these traffickers was Tetzel, a Dominican monk, 
an apostolical commissioner, an inquisitor, and a bachelor of 
theology. Uniting great pretentions to sanctity, with actual 
profligacy, this man was at once eloquent and haughty, 
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audacious in his pretensions, and skilled in the art of invent- Ch. 2. 
ing stories calculated to please the people. " Indulgences," ~ jy 
said he, " are the most precious and sublime of God's gifts." 1517. 
" I would not exchange my privileges for those of St. Peter 
in heaven ; for I have saved more soids with my indulgences, 
than he with his sermons." " There is no sin so great, that 
an indulgence cannot remit it: even repentance is not 
necessary: indulgences save not the living alone — they save 
the dead." " The very moment that the money clinks against 
the bottom of this chest, the soul escapes from purgatory and 
flies to heaven." "And do you know why our Lord dis- 
tributes so rich a grace? The dilapidated Church of St. 
Peter and St. Paul is to be restored, which contains the 
bodies of those holy apostles, now trodden down, dishonoured, 
and polluted." 

Tetzel found but few sufficiently enlightened to resist him, The 
and he obtained great sums from the credulous. The entire °*°®v- 
system excited Luther's intensest detestation, especially in propo- 
view of the erroneous theological principles' on which indul- ^***^""'' 
gences were based. But in the spirit of a great reformer, 
instead of wasting his strength in denouncing abuses which 
already excited general disgust among intelligent persons, he 
resolved to eradicate the root of the evil. This he conceived 
to be the doctrine of self-expiation, a doctrine which has 
entered into all false systems of religion in every age, flourish- 
ing alike among the Fakirs of India, the Sophists of Persia, 
the Stoics of Greece, the Pharisees of Judea, and the monks 
of the Middle Ages. Luther, with masterly learning and 
eloquence, showed the Pagan origin of this notion, and 
brought out clearly and logically the antagonistic doctrine of 
Christ's expiation, as the only deliverance from the grievous 
bondage of sin. This grand, positive, scriptural truth, he 
made the foundation and substance of the ninety-five propo- 
sitions which he now afiixed to the gates of the church of 
Wittemberg. 

These celebrated propositions struck at the root both 

c2 
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Cli. 2. of scholastie absurdities, and of papal pretensions. The 
j^ jy spirit which they breathed was bold, intrepid, and mag- 
1517. nanimons. They electrified Germany, and gave a shock 
to the whole papal edifice. They had both a religions and a 
political bearing; religious, in reference to the groimds of 
justification, and political, in opening men^s eyes to the imjust 
and ruinous extortions of Rome. 
The Among those who perceived and rejoiced at the political 

of tendency of these propositions was the Elector of Saxony 

SaxoDy. himself, the most powerful prince of the empire, who had 
long been vexed at the vast sums which had been drained 
from his subjects. Lamenting the corruptions of the church, 
and probably sympathizing with the theological opinions of 
Luther, he protected the bold professor, although he did not 
openly encourage him, or form an alliance w^ith him. He let 
things take their course. Well did Frederic deserve the 
epithet of Wise, 
Eras- Erasmus also greatly rejoiced in the appearance of 
Luther's theses. The greatest scholar of his age, and the 
autocrat of letters, he had vigorously attacked, with polished 
sarcasm, the absurdities of the time, both in literature and 
morals. He now denounced the sins and follies of the 
monks, and spoke of the necessity of reform. His fasci- 
His nating style and extensive erudition gave him great literary 
andcha- ^^^^6; and his critical edition of the New Testament, which 
racter. he accompanied with a Latin translation, rendered great 
service to the reformers. But he was timid, and fond 
of popularity. So far as Luther opposed monkery and des- 
potism, his sympathies were with him. But he did not 
desire any thorough reformation, and he always shunned 
danger and obloquy. Luther, therefore, much as he was 
gratified by his favour at first, soon learned to distrust him ; 
and finally these two great men were unfriendly to each other. 
Melancthon, another prominent actor in the great drama 
about to be performed, was fourteen years younger than 
Luther. He had been educated under the auspices of the 
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celebrated Greek scholar Reuchlin. At twelve he was sent Ch. 2. 



to the University of Heidelberg; at fourteen, was made ^ jj^ 
Bachelor of Arts; and at seventeen, Doctor of Philosophy. 1518. 
He began to lecture publicly at the age of seventeen, and 
for his extraordinary attainments was invited to Wittemberg, 
as professor of ancient languages, at the age of twenty-one. 
He arrived there in 1518, and immediately fell under the 
influence of Luther, who at once acknowledged his superior 
classical attainments. He was, however, so remarkably Melanc- 
youthful in appearance, that the grave professors thought it "^ 
impossible that his attainments could be as great as they had 
been represented to be ; but when he delivered his inaugural 
oration in Latin, all were astonished, and their prejudices 
were removed. Luther himself was enthusiastic in his 
praises, and a friendship commenced between them, which 
was never weakened by a quarrel. The mildness and gentle- 
ness of Philip Melancthon at once contrasted and harmonized 
with the boldness, energy, and tumultuous passions of Luther, 
as side by side they subsequently fought the great battle of 
their day. 

But there was another distinguished personage, who now Pope 
viewed the movement with anything but indifference; and*'^-^ 
this was Leo X., tihie reigning Pope when the theses were 
published. He belonged to the illustrious family of the 
Medici, and was chosen cardinal at the age of thirteen. The 
most accomplished of the Popes, he was the zealous patron 
<^ art and literature, and ornamented his capital with palaces, 
churches, and statues. But with all this sympathy for 
intellectual excellence, he was prodigal, luxurious, and 
worldly, more ambitious for temporal than spiritual power, 
teckless in the imposition of taxes, and, notwithstanding all 
his taste and talent, quite unfitted' for his station and his 
times. 

Thus far the outcry which Luther had raised against Maxi- 
imlulgences had been allowed to take its course. But now ""^*°' 
the Emperor Maximilian became alarmed, and wrote to the 
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Cli. 2. Pope an account of Luther's differences with TetzeL Frederic 
A. D. ^^ Saxony had also written to his Holiness, to palliate the 
1518. conduct of Luther. 

Papal When such powerful princes became interested, Leo was 
sent to startled. He summoned Luther to Eome, to be tried by 
Ger- Prierias the censor. Luther, not daring to refuse, and not 
°**°^* willing to obey, wi'ote to his friend Spalatin to use his influ- 
ence with the Elector to have his cause tried in Germany ; and 
the Pope, willing to please Frederic, appointed De Vio, his 
legate, to investigate the matter. Luther accordingly set out 
for Augsburg, in obedience to the summons of De Vio, 
although dissuaded by many of his friends. He had several 
interviews with the legate, by whom he was treated with cour- 
tesy and urbanity, and earnestly dissuaded from his present 
Fails to courses. But all the persuasion and argument of the cardinal 

*^?"' legate were without effect on the mind of Luther, whose con- 
vince ° ... 

Luther, victions were not to be put aside either by kindness or craft. 
De Vio had hoped that he coTild induce Luther to retract; 
but when he found him fixed in his resolution, he changed 
his tone, and resorted to threats. Luther then made up his 
mind to leave Augsburg, and, appealing to the decision of the 
Sovereign Pontiff, whose authority he had not yet openly 
defied, he fled from the city, and returned to Wittemberg, 
being countenanced by the Elector, to whom he also addressed 
letters. His life was safe so long as Frederic protected 
him. 
Leipsic The next event in the progress of Luther was the Leipsic 
Dispu- Disputation, June, 1519. The Pope seemed willing to make 
one more effort to convince Luther, before he proceeded to 
. take violent courses. There was then at his court a noble 
Saxon, Charles Miltitz, whose talents and insinuating address 
secured him the high office of chamberlain to the Pope. He 
accordingly was sent into his native country, with the dignity 
of legate, to remove the difficulties which De Vio had not 
been able to overcome. He tried persuasion and flattery, and 
treated the reformer with great civility. But Luther still 
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persisted in revising to retract, and the matter was referred to Ch. 2. 
the Elector Archbishop of Treves. "a"d~ 

While the controversy was pending, Dr. Eck, of the 1519. 
University of Ingolstadt, a man of great scholastic ingenuity 
and attainment, and proud in the possession of prizes from 
eight imiversities, challenged the professors of Wittemberg to 
a public controversy on the points at issue. He regarded the 
disputation with the eye of a practised fencer, and sought the 
means of extending his fame. Leipsic was the appointed 
arena, and thither resorted the noble and the learned of 
Saxony. 

The place for the combat was a hall in the royal palace of The 

Duke George, cousin to the Elector Frederic, which was ^^^^^ 

arranged and ornamented with great care, and which was 

honoured by the presence of the duke, and of the chief 

divines and nobles of Northern Germany. Carlstadt opened 

the debate, which did not excite much interest until Luther's 

turn came, the antagonist whom Eck was most desirous to 

meet, and whose rising fame he hoped to crush by a brilliant 

victory. Ranke thus describes Luther's person at this time: Ranke's 

— ^** He was of the middle size, and so thin as to be mere skin ^"*^*^" 

, ' ter of 

and bone. He possessed neither the thundering voice, nor Luther. 
the ready memory, nor the skill and dexterity of his dis- 
tinguished antagonist. But he stood in the prime of manhood 
and in the fulness of his strength. His voice was melodious 
and clear; he was perfectly versed in the Bible, and its 
aptest sentences presented themselves imbidden to his mind; 
above all, he inspired an irresistible conviction that he sought 
the truth. He was always cheerful at home, and a joyous, 
jocose companion at table: even on this grave occasion, he 
ascended the platform with a nosegay in his hand ; bHit, when 
there, he displayed intrepid and self-forgetting earnestness, 
arising from the depth of a conviction until now imfathomed, 
even by himself. He drew forth new thoughts, and placed 
them in the fire of the battle, with a determination that 
knew no fear and no personal regard. His features bore 
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Ch. 2. traces of the storms that had passed over his soul, and of the 
j^^ jy^ courage with which he was prepared to encounter those . 
1519. which yet awaited him. His whole aspect evinced profound 
thought, joyousness of tempef , and confidence in the future. 
Charao- 'pjjg battle immediately commenced on the question of the 
debate, authority of the papacy, which, at once intelligible and impor- 
tant, riveted univerBal attention." Eck, with great erudition 
and masterly logic, supported the claim of the Pope, from the 
decrees of councils, the opinions of scholastics, and even from 
those celebrated words of Christ to Peter — " Thou art Peter, 
and on this rock will I build my church." Luther took 
higher and bolder ground, denied the infallibility of councils, 
and appealed to Scripture as the ultimate authority. Eck 
had probably the advantage over his antagonist, so far as 
dialectics were concerned, being a mo^^e able disputant; but 
Luther set at defiance mere scholastic logic, and appealed to 
an authority which dialectics could not reach. The victory 
was claimed by both parties ; but the result was, that Luther 
no longer acknowledged the authority of the Koman church, 
and admitted none but that of the Scriptures. 
Autho- This Leipsic disputation was the grand intellectval contest 
rity of q£ ^q Reformation, and developed its second great idea — the 
Scrip- only principle around which all sects and parties of the 
tares. Protestants rally, — viz., that the Scriptures are the only ultimate 
grounds of authority in religion^ and that, moreover, every man 
has a right to interpret them for himself Different sects have 
different views respecting justification, but all profess to trace 
them to the Scriptures. 
Critical Luther's position was now critical. He was in the situa- 
position ^\qj^ Qf Huss and Jerome, and other reformers, who had 
Lutber. been destroyed, with scarcely an exception. He was brought 
in direct conflict with the Pope, with the great dignitaries of the 
church, with the universities, and with the whole scholastic 
literature. He had to expect the violent opposition and 
vengeance of the Pope, of the monks, of the great ecclesiastical 
dignitaries, of the most distinguished scholars, and of those 
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secular princes who were friendly to Rome. He had none to Ch. 2. 
protect him but a prince of the empire, powerful indeed, and ^ j^ 
wise, but old and wavering. There were but few to uphold 1519, 
and defend him. The worldly-minded, the learned, the 
powerful, were generally his enemies. But he had reason and 
Scripture on his side, and he appealed to their great and final 
verdict. 

He was indeed singularly fitted, both by nature and cir- His fit- 
cumstances, for the position of a popular leader. He was jjjg 
master of the sympathies and passions of the people ; his work, 
father was a toiling miner; his grandfather was a peasant; 
he had been trained to penury; he had associated with the 
poor; he was a man of the people; he was their natural 
friend. He saw and lamented their burdens, and rose up for 
their deliverance. And the people distinguished their true 
friend from their false friends. They saw the sincerity, 
earnestness, and labours of the new apostle of liberty, and 
believed in him, and made an idol of him. They would 
assist him, honour him, obey him, and believe what he taught 
them, for he was their protector, whom Gk>d had raised up to 
take off their burdens, and point a way to heaven, without 
the intercession of priests, or indulgences, or penance. 

The Pope, hitherto mild, persuasive, and undecided, now Papal 
arose in anger, and, as the successor of St. Peter, hurled those njanj.' 
weapons which had been thunderbolts in the hands of the cation. 
Gregories and the Innocents. From his papal throne, and 
with all the solemnity of God's appointed vicegerent, he 
denounced the daring monk of Wittemberg, and sentenced 
him to the wrath of God, and to the penalty of eternal fire. 
Luther was excommunicated by a papal bull, and his writings 
were condemned as heretical and damnable. 

This was a dreadful sentence. Few had ever resisted it its 
successfully. Excommunication was still a fearful weapon, ^^on, 
and wielded only in desperate circumstances. It was the last 
resort, for frequency would destroy its power. In the Middle 
Ages this weapon was omnipotent ; and the Middle Ages had 
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Cn. 2. but just passed away. No one could stand before that awful 
j^ jy anathema, which consigned him to the wrath of incensed and 
1520. implacable Deity. Much as some professed to despise the 
sentence, it could not be borne even by a monarch, without 
fear and trembling, especially if accompanied with an interdict. 
Children were then left unburied. The churches were closed. 
The rites of religion were suspended. A funereal shade was 
spread over society. Fears of hell haunted every imagination. 
No reason was strong enough to resist the sentence. No arm 
was sufficiently powerful to remove the curse. It hung over 
a guilty land, and doomed the unhappy offender wherever lie 
went, and in whatever work he was engaged. 
Lu- But Luther was strong enough to resist it, and to despise 

intre- ^*' He saw it was an imposition, which only barbarous and 
pidity. ignorant ages had permitted. Moreover, he perceived that 
there was now no alternative but victory or death; that in 
the great contest in which he was engaged retreat was infamy. 
Nor did he wish to retreat. He was fighting for oppressed 
hiunanity, and death in such a cause was glory. He under- 
stood iiilly the nature and the consequences of the struggle. 
He perceived the greatness of the odds against him, in a 
worldly point of view. No man but a Luther would have 
been equal to it, for no man before him had ever successfully 
rebelled against the Pope. It is only in view of this circum- 
stance that his intrepidity can be appreciated. 
Born- What did the Saxon monk do, when the papal bull was 
the published ? He assembled the professors and students of the 
papal university, solemnly protested against the Pope as antichrist, 
and marched in procession to the gates of the Castle of 
Wittemberg, where he cast into a bonfire the bull which 
condemned him, the canon law, and some writings of the 
schoolmen, and then re-entered the city, breathing defiance 
against the whole power of the Pope, conscious that a battle 
had conunenced, which would last as long as life, yet perfectly 
secure that the victory would finally be on the side of truth. 
This was on the 10th of December, 1520. 
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The attention of the whole nation was necessarily drawn to Ch. 2. 
this open resistance, and the sympathy of multitudes was ^ ^^ 
expressed for him. The spirit of innovation became con- 1521. 
tagious, and pervaded the German mind. It demanded the 
serious attention of the Emperor himself. 

A great diet of the empire was convened at Worms, and Diet of 
thither Luther was summoned by the temporal power. He 
had a safe conduct, which even so powerful a prince as 
Charles V. durst not violate. In April, 1521, the reformer 
appeared before the collected dignitaries of the German 
empire, both spiritual and temporal, and was called upon to 
recant his opinions as heretical in the eyes of the church, and 
dangerous to the peace of the empire. Before the most 
august assembly in the world, without a trace of embarrass- 
ment, he made his defence, and refused to recant. ** Unless," 
said he, "my errors can be demonstrated by texts from 
Scripture, I will not and cannot recant; for it is not safe for 
a man to go against his conscience. Here I am. I can do 
no otherwise. God help me! Amen." 

This declaration satisfied his friends, though it did not 
satisfy the members of the diet. Luther was permitted to 
retire. He had gained the confidence of the nation. From 
that time he was its idol, and the acknowledged leader of the 
greatest movement which modern times have seen. And yet 
his labours had but just commenced. Henceforth his life 
was toil and vexation. New difficulties continually arose. 
New questions had to be continually settled. Luther, by his 
letters, was everywhere. He commenced the translation of 
the Scriptures; he wrote numberless controversial tracts; his 
correspondence was unparalleled; his efforts as a preacher 
were prodigious. But he was equal to it all. 

About this time commenced his friendly imprisonment at Impri- 
Wartburg, among the Thuringian forests ; he being probably ^??J"*°^ 
conducted thither by the orders of the Elector of Saxony, burg. 
Here he was out of sight, but not out of mind; and his 
retirement, under the disguise of a knight, gave him leisure 
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Ch. 2. for literary labour. In the old Castle of Wartburg, a great 
^ jj part of the Scriptures was translated into that beautiful and 
1521. simple version, which is still the standard of the German 
language. 

While Luther was translating the Scriptures in his retreat, 
Wittemberg was the scene of new commotions, pregnant with 
great results. There were many of the more zealous con- 
Carl- verts to the reformed doctrines, headed by Carlstadt, dean of 
stadt. ii^Q faculty of theology, who were not content with the pro- 
gress which had been made, and who desired more sweeping 
and radical changes. Such a party ever exists in times of 
reform ; for there are some persons who are always inclined 
to ultra and extravagant courses. Carlstadt was a type of 
such men. He was learned, sincere, and amiable, but his 
mind was not well balanced. To him the Reformation was 
only a half measure. He desired to abolish all priestly 
garments, all fasts and holidays, all pictures in the churches, 
and all emblematical ceremonies of every kind. He insisted 
His ex- upon closing all places of public amusement; upon the aboli- 
trava- ^.^^ ^^ ^jj religious communities; and upon the division of 
their possessions among the poor. 

For such innovations the age was certainly not prepared, 

even had they been founded on reason; and the conservative 

mind of Luther was shocked at extravagances which served 

only to disgust the whole Christian world, and to jeopardize 

Lq_ the cause in which he had embarked. So, against the en- 

ther's treaties of the Elector, and in spite of the ban of the empire, 

re urn. ^^ returned to Wittemberg, where were now congregated the 

flower of the German youth. He resolved to oppose the 

movements of Carlstadt, even though opposition shoidd 

destroy his influence. Especially did he declare against all 

violent measures to which the ultra reformers were inclined 

knowing full well that if his cause were sullied with violence 

or fanaticism, all Christendom would unite to suppress it. 

His sermons are at this time (1522) pervaded with a profound 

and conservative spirit, and also a spirit of conciliation and 
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love, calciilated to calm passions, and carry convictioi> to Ch. 2. 
excited minds. His moderate counsels prevailed, the tumults ^ ^ 
were hushed, and order was restored. Carlstadt was silenced 1523. 
for a time ; but his spirit was too active, and the age was too 
excited, for him to yield to Luther's authority on all points, 
especially on those to which he attached great importance. 
One of these was in reference to the presence of Christ's body 
in the Eucharist, which Carlstadt totany demea. He taught 
" that the Lord's supper was purely symbolic, and was simply 
a pledge to believers of their redemption." But Luther saw 
in every attempt to exhibit the mere symbolical import of the 
Supper only the danger of weakening the authority of Scrip- 
ture ; he therefore carried his views to the extreme of literal 
interpretation, and never could fully emancipate himself from 
the doctrines of Rome respecting the Eucharist. Carlstadt, Carl- 
finding himself persecuted at Wittemberg, left the city, and, 2^1*'' 
as soon as he was released from the presence of Luther, 
began to revive his former zeal against images also, and was 
the promoter of great disturbances. He at last sought refuge 
in Strasburg, and sacrificed fame, and friends, and bread to 
his honest convictions. 

The views of Carlstadt, however, foimd advocates, and his 
extravagances were copied with still greater zeal. Many 
pretended to special divine illumination, and regarded the 
light thus obtained as superior to every other. Among these Mtinzer 
was Thomas Mtinzer, of Zwickau, mystical, ignorant, and *°f_^® 
conceited, but sincere and simple-hearted. " Luther," said sants' 
he, " has liberated men's consciences from the papal yoke, but ^"* 
he has not led them in spirit towards God." Considering 
himself as specially called upon to bring men into greater 
spiritual liberty, he went about inflaming the popular mind, 
raising discontents, and even inciting to revolt. 

Religion now became mingled with politics, and social and 
political evils were violently resisted under that garb. An 
insurrection at last arose in the districts of the Black Forest 
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Ch. 2. (1524), near the sources of the Danube, and spread from 
^^ D^ Suabia to tlie Rhine provinces, until it became exceedingly 
1524. formidable. Then commenced what is called the " peasants' 
war," which was only ended by the slaughter of fifty thousand 
people. As the causes of this Avar, however, were chiefly 
political, the details belong to our chapter on political history. 
For this insurrection of the peasantry Luther expressed great 
detestation, although he availed himself of it to lecture the 
princes of Germany on their duties as civil rulers. 

Mar- The peasant war was scarcely ended, when Luther married 

"apje 01 Catharine Bora: and, as she was a nun and he was a monk, 
Luther. ... . . . 

the marriage occasioned universal scandal. This union, which 

proved a happy one, was the signal of new reforms. Luther 

now emancipated himself from his monastic fetters, and lifted 

up his voice against the whole monastic system. Eight years 

had elapsed since he had preached against indulgences. During 

these eight years reform had been gradual; it had now 

advanced to the extreme limit it ever reached during the life 

of the reformer. 

But in another quarter it sprang up with new force, and 

was carried to an extent not favoured in Germany. It was in 

Switzerland that the greatest approximation was made to the 

forms, if not to the spirit, of primitive Christianity. 

Ulric The great hero of this Swiss movement was Ulric Zwingle, 

Zmn- ^jjg most interesting of all the reformers. He was bom in 1484, 

was educated amid the mountains of his picturesque country, 

and, like Erasmus, Reuchlin, Luther, and Melancthon, had no 

claims to nobility beyond those of nature. But though poor, 

he was master of the scholastic philosophy, and of all the 

learning of his age. Like Luther, he was passionately fond 

of music, and played the lute, the harp, the violin, the flute, 

and the dulcimer. There was no more joyous spirit in all 

Switzerland than his. Every one loved his society, and 

honoured his attainments, and admired his genius. Like 

Luther and Erasmus, he was disgusted with scholasticism, 
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and regretted the time he had devoted to its study. He was Ch. 2. 
ordained in 1506 by the Bishop of Constance, and was settled ^ j^ 
in Zurich in 1518. 1525. 

Light broke upon the mind of Zwingle very gradually, and 
chiefly through the reading of the Scriptures. His experience 
was calm. He had no tempests to withstand, such as shook 
the soul of the Saxon monk. Nor was he so much interested 
on doctrinal points of faith. But he saw with equal clearness 
the corruptions of the church, and preached with equal zeal 
against indulgences and the usurpations of the Popes. The 
reformation of morals was the great aim of his life. His Charac- 
preaching was practical and simple, and his doctrine was, that ^^^in. 
" religion consisted in trust in God, loving God, and innocence gle. 
of life." Moreover, he took a deep interest in the political 
relations of his country, and was an enthusiast in liberty as 
"well as in religion. To him the town of Zurich was indebted 
for its emancipation from the episcopal government of Con- 
stance, and also for a reformation in all the externals of the 
church. He inspired the citizens with that positive spirit of 
Protestantism, which afterwards characterized Calvin and the 
Puritans. He was too radical a reformer to suit Luther, 
although he sympathized with most of his theological opinions. 

On one point, however, they differed ; and this difference led Differ- 
to an acrimonious contest, disgraceful to Luther, and forming, ®°JJ** 
perhaps, the greatest blot on his character, inasmuch as it Luther, 
developed, to an extraordinary degree, both obstinacy and 
dogmatism, and showed that he could not bear contradiction 
or opposition. The quarrel arose from difference of views 
respecting the Lord's Supper, Luther maintaining the omni- 
presence of Christ's body in the sacred elements. He relin- 
quished, indeed, the doctrine of the continually repeated 
miracle, but he substituted a universal miracle, wrought once 
for all. In the tenacity with which he clung to the opinions 
of the schoolmen on this point, we see his conservative spirit; 
he woidd not deny tradition, unless it was expressly contra- 
dicted by Scripture. He would probably have maintained 
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Ch. 2. the whole structure of the Latin church, had it not been dis- 
^^ jy^ figured by modem additions; and so profoundly was he 
1527. attached to its traditions, that he only emancipated himself 
by violent inward storms. Zwingle, on the contrary, took 
Carlstadt^s view of the Eucharist, that it was merely symbolic. 
Luther rejected all offers of conciliation, declared it essential 
to salvation to believe in the real presence of Christ in the 
sacrament, and refused to acknowledge Zwingle as a brother. 
Spirit of Zwingle, nevertheless, continued his reforms, and sought to 
gjg»g restore what he conceived to be the earliest forms in which 
reforms. Christianity had manifested itself. He desired to make all 
worship purely spiritual. He rejected all rites and cerenoonies 
not expressly enjoined in the Bible. Luther insisted on 
retaining all that was not expressly forbidden. And this was 
the main point of distinction between them and their ad- 
herents. 
Politi- But Zwingle contemplated political as well as religioiiB 
ff *'**™" changes, and as early as 1527, two years before his con- 
tions. ference with Luther at Marburg, he had projected a league 
of all the reformers against the political authorities which 
opposed their progress. He combated the abuses of the State, 
as well as of the church. These designs at once created 
enemies, and secured enthusiastic friends. In all the cantons 
there was a strong democratic party opposed to the existing 
oligarchies, and in Berne, Basle, St. Gall, Zurich, Appenzelly 
SchafThausen, and Glarus, this party obtained the ascendency. 
Tumults and violence followed, and finally civil war between 
the different cantons, those which adhered to the old faith being 
assisted by Austria. Lucerne, Uri, Schwytz, Zug, and Unter- 
walden took the lead against the reformed cantons, the fore- 
most of which was Zurich, where Zwingle lived. Zurich was 
attacked. Zwingle, from impulses of patriotism and courage, 
issued forth from his house, and joined the standard of his 
countrymen, not as a chaplain, but as an armed warrior. 
This was his mistake. '' They that take the sword shaU 
perish with the sword." The intrepid and enlightened 
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reformer was slain in 1531, and, with his death, expired the Ch.2. 
hopes of his party. The restoration of the Roman Catholic "^""^ 
religion immediately commenced in Switzerland. 1530. 

Luther, wiser than Zwingle, inasmuch as he abstained from 
politics, continued his labours in Germany. And they were 
immense. The burdens of his country rested on his shoulders. 
He was the dictator of the reformed party, and his word was 
received as law. Moreover, the party continually increased, 
and in the support it received from some of the most powerful 
of the German princes became formidable, even in a political 
point of view. Nearly one half of Grermany embraced the 
reformed faith. 

The illustrious Qiarles V. had now for some time been 
Emperor, and in the prosecution of his conquests had found it 
necessary to secure the support of imited Germany, especially 
since Germany was now invaded by the Turks. In order to 
secure this support, he deemed it expedient to make con- 
cessions in religion to his Protestant subjects. At the diet of Diet of 
Augsburg (1530), where there was the most brilliant assem- j,™^ 
blage of princes which had been for a long time seen in 
Germany, the celebrated confession of the faith of the Pro- 
testants was read. It was written by Melancthon, in both 
Latin and German, on the basis of articles which Luther 
had prepared. The style was Melancthon's ; the matter 
was Luther's. It was comprised in twenty-eight articles, of 
which twenty-one pertained to the faith of the Protestants, 
— ^the name they assumed at the diet of Spires, m 1529, 
«-and the remaining seven recounted the errors and abuses 
of Eome. It was subscribed by the Elector of Saxony, the 
Marquis of Brandenburg, the Duke of Lunenburg, the Land- 
grave of Hesse, the Priace of Anhalt, and the deputies of 
the imperial cities of Nuremberg and Reutling^i. But the 
Catholics had the ascendency in the diet, and the " Confes- 
sion of Augsburg " was condemned. The Emperor did not, Confes- 
however, venture on any decisive measures for the extirpa- f^^^^ 
tion of the " heresy." He threatened and published edicts, burg. 
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^, but his menaces had but little force. Nevertheless, the 
. * * Protestant princes assembled, first at Smalcalde, and after- 

1530. wards at Frankfort, for an alliance of mutual defence. This 
was the first effective union of &ee princes and states against 

Leagne their oppressors in modem Europe, and it laid the foundatioii 

^^jg " of hberty of conscience. Hostilities, however, were deferred, 
since the Emperor was desirous of uniting Grermany against 
the Turks. To accomplish this, he recalled the edicts of 
Worms and Augsburg against the Protestants, made impor- 
tant concessions, and promised them undisturbed enjoyment 
of their religion. This was a great triumph to the Protes- 
tants, and as great a shock to the papal power. 

The Confession of Augsburg and the League of Smalcalde 
form an important era of Protestantism, since by these the 
reformed faith received its definite form, and was guaranteed. 
The work for which Luther had been raised up was now, in 
the main, accomplished. His great message had been deli- 
vered and heard. 

£Qs later life was perplexed and anxious. He had not 
anticipated those civil commotions which he now saw, sooner or 
later, were inevitable. With the increase of his party came 
the decline of spirituality. Political considerations also were, 
with many, more prominent than moraL Beligion and 
politics mingled together, not soon to be separated in the 
progress of events. Moreover, the reformers differed upon 

Dis- many points among themselves. There was a lamentable 
want of harmony between the Grermans and the Swiss. 
Luther had quarrelled with nearly every prominent person 
with whom he had been associated, except Melancthon, who 
yielded to him implicit obedience. But, above all, the Ana- 
baptist disorders, which he detested, and which distracted the 
whole bishopric of Miinster, oppressed and mortified him. 
Worn out with the cares, labours, and vexations, which 
always disturb the peace and alloy the happiness of heroes, 
and from which no greatness is exempt, he died at Eisleben, 
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in 1545, while on a visit to his native place in order to Ch.2. 
reconcile dissensions between the Counts of Mansfeldt. ^ ^ 

Luther's name is stiQ reverenced in Grermany, and through- 1545. 
out all Protestant countries he is held in honour as an intrepid 
champion of the faith. Other men may have been more Death of 
distinguished by genius or by learning, but none ever evinced «• v*^*. 
greater intrepidity, or combined nobler qualities of mind and racter. 
heart. He had his faults: he was irritable, dogmatic, and 
abusive in his controversial writings. He had little toleration 
for those who differed from him — ^the fault of the age; but 
he was genial, joyous, friendly, and disinterested. His 
labours were gigantic; his sincerity unimpeached; his piety 
enlightened; his zeal unquenchable. Circumstances and the 
new ideas of his age may have favoured him, but he made 
himself master of those circumstances and ideas, and, what is 
more, worked them out in harmony with Christianity. The 
Reformation would have happened had there been no Luther, 
though at a less favourable time; but of all the men of his 
age that the Reformation could least spare, Martin Luther 
stands pre-eminent. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 

Ch. 3. When Luther appeared upon the stage, the great monar- 
^ jy chies of Europe had just arisen upon the ruins of those feudal 
1510. states which survived the wreck of Charlemagne's empire. 
Qgj._ The Emperor of Germany, of all these monarchs, had the 

many, greatest claim to antiquity and dignity. As hereditary 
sovereign of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, and the Tyrol, he had 
absolute authority in his feudal provinces; while, as an 
elected Emperor, he had an indirect influence over Saxony, 
the Palatinate, the three archbishoprics of Treves, Mentz, and 
Cologne, and some of the Burgundian territories. 
France. France was probably at this time the most powerful of the 
kingdoms ; its caj^ital was even then the finest city in Europe, 
and the resort of the learned and -the wealthy from all parts 
of Christendom. All strangers extolled the splendour of the 
court, the wealth of the nobles, and the fame of the university. 
The power of the monarch was nearly absolute, and a con- 
siderable standing army was ready to obey his commands. 
Spaiu. Spain, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, was ruled 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, who, by their marriage, had 
united the crowns of Castile and Arragon. The conquest of 
Granada, and the discovery of America, had added greatly to 
the political importance of this country, and the foundation of 
its future greatness under Philip II. was now laid. 
En^- England, from its insular position, had not so much 

influence in European politics as the other powers to which 
allusion has been made, but it was, nevertheless, a flourishing 
and united kingdom. Henry VII., the founder of the house 
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of Tudor, sat on the throne, and had been successful both in Ch.3. 
suppressing the power of the feudal nobility, and in increasing ~\ ^ 
the rojal authority. England, however, had not yet nftide 1510. 
great advances in commerce or manufactures, and the people 
were still to some extent rude and ignorant. The clergy, as 
in other countries, were the most intelligent and wealthy 
portion of the population, and, consequently, the most influ- 
ential, although disgraced by many vices. 

Italy then, as now, was divided into many independent Italr. 
states, and distracted by civil and religious dissensions. The 
duchy of Milan was ruled by Ludovico Moro, son of the 
celebrated Francis Sforza. Naples, called a kingdom, had 
just been conquered by the French. Florence was under the 
sway of the Medici. Venice, whose commercial importance 
had already begun to decline, was controlled by an oligarchy 
of nobles. The chair of St. Pet^r was filled by Pope Alex- 
ander YI., a pontiff who has obtained an infamous immor- 
tality by his vices. The papacy was then in a very corrupt 
state, the popes themselves being much more eager to secure 
temporal authority than spiritual influence. 

The great northern kingdoms of Europe, which are now so 
considerable, — ^Russia, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, — did Russia, 
not, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, attract much ^^^^^ 
attention. They were for the most part plunged in barbarism, Norway. 
the light of science or religion rarely penetrating among them. 
Their monarchs were cruel, their nobles rapacious, and their 
clergy ignorant and corrupt ; while their peoples, insensible to 
their d^radation, had little appreciation of the benefits of 
civilization. Peter and Gustavus Adolphus had not yet 
appeared. Nor were these northern nations destined to be 
immediately benefited by the impulse which the Eeformation 
gave, with the exception of Sweden, which was more advanced 
than the rest. 

The Greek empire became extinct when Constantinople 

was taken by the Turks, in 1453. On its ruins the Ottoman 2^}^ 
'' ' man 

power was raised. At the close of the fifteenth century, the empire. 
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Ch. 8. Turkish arms were very powerful, and Europe again trembled 
. _ before the Moslem. 

A. D. 

1519. Such were the various states of Europe when the Refor- 
mation broke out. Maximilian was Emperor of Germany; 
and Charles V. had just inherited from his father, Philip the 
Fair, who had married a daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the kingdom of Spain, in addition to the dominion of the 
Netherlands. 
Charles By the death of Maximilian, m 1519, the youthful sovereign 
of Spain and the Netherlands came into possession of the 
Austrian dominions ; and the electors shortly after chose him 
Emperor of Germany. 

He wafi bom at Ghent, in the year 1500, and was edu- 
cated with great care. He early displayed his love of 
government, and, at fifteen, was present at the deliberations 
of the cabinet. But he had no taste for learning, and 
exhibited but few marks of that genius which he afterwards 
evinced. He was much attached to his Flemish subjects, and 
during the first year of his reign gave great offence to the 
grandees of Spain and the nobles of Germany by his marked 
partiality for those men who had been his early companions. 
His mo- It is difficult to trace in the career of Charles V. any 
**Y* powerful motives of conduct, separate from the desire of 
aggrandizement. The interests of the church, with which his 
own were identified, and the true welfare of his subjects, were, 
at different times, sacrificed to his ambition. Had there been 
no powerful monarchs on the other thrones of Europe, his 
dreams might possibly have been realized. But at this period 
there happened to be a constellation of princes. 
His The greatest of these, and the chief rival through life of 

^!^ Charles, was Francis I. of France. He had even anticipated 
an election to the imperial crown, which would have made 
him more powerful than even Charles himself. The electors 
feared both, and chose Frederic of Saxony; but he declined 
the dangerous post. Charles, as Archduke of Austria, bad 
such great and obvious claims, that they could not be dis- 
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regarded. He was therefore the fortunate candidate. But Ch. 3. 
his election was a great disappointment to Francis, and he 
could not conceal his mortification. 1519 

Peace could not long subsist between two envious and to 
ambitious princes. Francis was nearly of the same age as ^*^^*^' 
Charles, had inherited despotic power, was free from financial . 
embarrassments, and ruled over an united and loyal people, matnal 
He was therefore no contemptible enemy. In addition, he J®*" 
strengthened himself by alliances with the Swiss and Vene- 
tians. Charles, on the other hand, sought the favour of the 
Pope and of Henry "VTEI. of England. The real causes of war 
were mutual jealousies, and passion for military glory. The 
assigned causes were, that Charles did not respect the claims 
of Francis as King of Naples ; and, on the other hand, that 
Francis had seized the duchy of Milan, which was a fief of 
the empire, and alio retained the duchy of Burgundy, the 
patrimonial inheritance of the Emperor. 

The political history of Europe, for nearly thirty years, Cha- 
is a record of wars between these powerful princes, of their ^T^l 
mutual disasters, disappointments, and successes. Other wars 
contests arose from independent causes, such as the revolt of rju!j!^ 
the Spanish grandees, of the peasants in Germany, and the and 
invasion of the empire by the Turks. During the reign of *^^*°®*^ 
Charles occurred also the division of the princes of Germany, 
on grounds of religion, the foundation of a contest which, sStet 
his death, convulsed Germany for thirty years. But the 
Thirty Years' War was a religious war, a political consequence 
of the Reformation. The wars between Charles and Francis 
Were purely wars of military ambition. Charles had greater 
territories and larger armies ; but Francis had more money, 
and more absolute control over his forces ; for Charles's power 
was checked in Spain by the free spirit of the Cortes, and in 
Grermany, both by the independence of the princes, and by 
the embarrassing questions which arose out of the Refor- 
mation. 

It would be tedious to recite the various struggles of 
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Ch.d. Charles with his rival. Each of them gained, at different 
times, great successes, and each experienced, in torn, the 

1525. ^ost humiliating reverses. Francis was taken prisoner at the 
battle of Pavia, in 1525, and confined in a fortress at Madrid, 

Battleof until he promised to the victors the complete dismemberment 

PaTia. Qf Fi-ance — an extorted promise, which he never meant to 
keep. No sooner had he recovered his liberty, than he 
violated all his oaths, and Europe was again the scene of 
&esh hostilities. The passion of revenge was now added to 
that of ambition, and, as the Pope had favoured the cause of 
Francis, the generals of Charles invaded Italy. Rome was 

Sack of taken and sacked by the constable Bourbon, a Fren!6h noble 
™®* whom Francis had slighted, and cruelties and outrages were 
perpetrated by the imperial forces which never disgraced 
Alaric or Attila. 

The first peace between these contending princes took place 
at Cambray, 1529, owing chiefly to the desire of Francis to 
obtain his children, whom he had surrendered as hostages. 
He agreed to pay two millions of crowns for their ransom, 
and to relinquish his pretensions to the Low Countries and 
Italy. 

Peace of Charles, after the treaty of Cambray was signed, visited 

^am- Italy with all the pomp of a conqueror. At Genoa he 
honoured Doria with many marks of distinction, and bestowed 
upon the republic new privileges. He settled all his diffi- 
culties with Milan, Venice, and Florence, and re-established 
the authority of the Medici. He was then crowned by the 
Pope, whom he had trampled on, as King of Lombardy and 
Emperor of the Romans, and hastened into Germany, which 
imperatively required his presence, both on account of dissen- 
sions among the princes, which the Reformation had caused, 
and the invasion of Austria by three hundred thousand 
Turks. He resolved to recover the old prerogatives of the 
Emperor of Germany, and to crush the opinions which were 
undermining his authority. 

A diet of the Empire was accordingly summoned at Spii^s, 
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in order to take into consideration the state of religion, the Ch. 8. 
main cause of all the disturbances in Germany. It met on 
the 15th of March, 1529, and the greatest address was 1529. 
required to prevent a civil war. All that Charles could 
obtain irom the assembled princes was the promise to prevent I>iet of 
cmyjwrther innovations, A decree to that effect was passed, ^^'^* 
against which, however, the followers of Luther protested, the 
most powerful of whom were the Elector of Saxonj, the 
Marqxds of Brandenburg, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Duke 
of Lunenburg, the Prince of Anhalt, and the deputies of 
£)iirteen imperial cities. This protest gave to them the name 
of Protestants — ^a name ever since retained. 

Soon after the diet asseifibled at Augsburg, when the articles Diet of 
of faith, known as the Confession of Augsburg, were read. ^°g8- 
In consequence of the condemnation of this confession, the 
Protestant princes, as has been stated in the preceding chapter, 
entered into a league at Smalcalde (December 22, 1530) to 
support one another, and to defend their religion. 

Circumstances, however, continually occurred to convince 
Charles that the extirpation of heresy by the sword was 
impossible in Germany, and the attempt impolitic, if he 
wished to unite the German provinces in a vigorous con- 
federation. Accordingly, after many difficulties, and with 
great reluctance, terms of pacification • were agreed upon at Peace of 
Nuremberg (1531), and ratified in the diet at Ratisbon shortly y^^„ 
after, by which it was agreed that no person should be 
molested in his religion, and that the Protestants, on their 
part, should assist the Emperor in resisting the invasion of 
the Turks. The Germans, with their customary good faith, 
furnished all the assistance they promised ; and one of the 
best armies ever raised in Germany, amounting to ninety 
thousand foot, and thirty thousand horse, took the field, 
commanded by the Emperor in person. But the campaign 
ended without any memorable event, both parties having 
erred from excessive caution. 

Francis soon availed himself of the difiiculties and dangers 
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Ch. 3. of his rival, formed an alliance with the Turks, put forth his 
-7-^ old claims, courted the favour of the German Protestants, and 
1532 renewed hostilities. He also marched towards Italy, and took 
to possession of the dominions of the Duke of Savoy, whom the 
Emperor, at this jimcture, was unable to assist, on account of 
his African expedition against the pirate Barbarossa. 
rossa. This noted corsair had' built up a great power in Tunis and 
Algiers, and committed shamefiil ravages on all Christian 
nations. Charles landed in Africa with thirty thousand men, 
took the fortress of Goletta, defeated the pirate's army, captured 
his capital, and restored the exiled Moorish king to his throne. 
In the midst of these victories Francis invaded Savoy. 
Charles was terribly indignant, and loaded his rival with 
such violent invectives, that Francis challenged him to single 
combat. The challenge was accepted, but the duel was never 
fought. Charles, in his turn, invaded France with a large 
army for that age — forty thousand foot and ten thousand 
horse; but the expedition was unfortunate. Francis acted 
on the defensive with admirable skill, and was fortunate in 
his general, Montmorency, who seemed possessed with the spirit 
Peace of ^^ ^ Fabius. The Emperor at last was compelled to return 
Cressj. ingloriously, having lost the half of his army without having 
gained a single important advantage. War did not, however, 
end with the retreat of Charles, but was continued, with great 
personal animosity, until mutual exhaustion led to a truce for 
ten years, concluded at Nice in 1538. This truce was soon 
broken; two years after, hostilities were renewed and con- 
tinued till the peace of Cressy, in 1544. 
Council ^ ^® mean time the Pope resolved to assemble the famous 
ofTrent. Coimcil of Trent, the legality of which the Protestants denied. 
It met in December, 1545, and was the last general council. 
It met with a view of healing the dissensions of the 
church, and confirming the authority of the Pope. The 
princes of Europe hoped that important reforms would have 
been made; but nothing of consequence was done. The 
attention of the divines was directed to dogmas rather than 
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to morals. The great number of Italian bishops enabled Ch.3. 
the Pope to have everything his own way, in spite of the 
remonstrances of the Grerman, Spanish, and French prelates, 1545. 
and of the ambassadors of the different monarchs, who also 
had seats in the council. 

The decrees of this council respecting articles of faith are 
considered as a fuial authority by the Roman church. It 
denounced the reform of Luther, and confirmed the various 
ecclesiastical usurpations which had rendered the Reformation 
necessary. It lasted twenty-two years, being held at different 
intervals, during the pontificate of five popes. The Jesuits, its cha 
during its sittings, had considerable influence in consequence ^**^^®'- 
of the learning and ability of their representatives, and 
especially of Laynez, the general of the Order. The Domini- 
cans and Franciscans manifested their accustomed animosities 
and rivalries, and questions were continually proposed and 
agitated, which divided the assembly. The French bishops, 
headed by the Cardinal of Lorraine, were opposed to the high 
pretensions of the Italians, especially of Cardinal Morone, 
the papal legate ; but, by artifice and management, the more 
strenuous adherents of the Pope attained their ends. 

About the time the council assembled died three dis- Death 
tinguished persons — ^Henry VILE, of England, Francis L, and S^ , 
Luther. Charles was now freed at once from his great rival, and of 
and from the only private person in his dominions he had ^'^*°<^^^- 
reason to fear. He determined, therefore, in good earnest, to 
turn his attention to the internal state of his empire, and to 
crush the Reformation. He commenced by endeavouring to 
amuse and deceive the Protestants, and evinced that profound 
dissimulation, which was one of his characteristics. He 
formed a strict alliance with the Pope, made a truce with 
Solyman, and won over to his side Maurice and other German 
princes. His military preparations and his intrigues alarmed 
the Protestants, and they prepared themselves for resistance. 
Religious zeal seconded their military ardour. One of the 
largest armies which had been raised in Europe for a century 
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CK. 3. took the field, and Charles, shut up in Ratisbon, was in no 

^ j5 condition to fight. Unfortunately for the Protestants, they 

1545 negotiated instead of acting. The Emperor was in their 

to power, but he was one of the few persons who remain haughty 

1547. an^ inflexible in the midst of calamities. Instead of decisive 

action, the Protestants dallied and procrastinated, unwilling 

to make peace, and equally unwilling to face their sovereign. 

Their army melted away, and nothing of importance was 

effected. 

The fortune of war now inclined to Charles. The Elector 
of Saxony was taken prisoner at the battle of Muhlhausen, 
1547, and deprived of his crown, which he was forced to 
surrender to Maurice. The Landgrave of Hesse, in no con- 
dition to fight single handed, also made his submission. 
Tri- To all appearances the triumph of the Emperor was com- 

Cbarles. pl^*^' His great rival was dead; his enemies were subdued 
and humiliated ; Luther's voice was hushed ; and immense 
contributions filled the imperial treasury. He now began to 
realize the dream of his life. He was unquestionably, at 
that time, the most absolute and powerful prince Europe had 
ever seen since the times of Charlemagne. 

But what an impressive moral does the history of human 
greatness convey I The hour of triumph is often but the 
harbinger of defeat and shame. " Pride goeth before destruc- 
tion." Charles, with all his policy and experience, overreached 
himself. The failure of his ambitious projects, and the resto- 
ration of Protestantism, were brought about by instruments 
the least anticipated. 
Maurice The cause of Protestantism and the liberties of Grermany 
^Q the ^^ ^®° endangered by the treachery of Maurice, who re- 
Protes- ceived, as his reward, the great electorate of Saxony. He had 
gj^lg climbed to the summit of glory and power. Who could 
suppose that this traitor prince would desert the Emperor 
who had so splendidly rewarded his services, and return to 
the rescue of those princes whom he had so basely betrayed ? 
But who can thread the labyrinth of an intriguing and selfish 
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heart ? Wlio can calculate the movements of an unprincipled Ch. 3. 
and restless politician ? Maurice, at length, awoke to a ^ j^ 
perception of the real condition of his country. He saw its 1547 
liberties were about to be overturned by the most ambitious to 
man whom ten centuries had produced. He saw a great l^^*. 
cause, which his convictions told him was the true one, in 
danger of being wrecked. He was, moreover, woimded by 
the pride, coldness, and undisguised selfishness of the Emperor. 
He was indignant that the Landgrave, his father-in-law, should 
be retained a prisoner, against all the laws of honour and 
of justice. He resolved therefore to come to the rescue of his 
country. 

He formed his plans with the greatest coolness, and exer- 
cised a power of dissimulation that has no parallel in history. 
But his address was even greater than his hypocrisy. He Forms 
gained the confidence of the Protestants, without losing that J® 
of the Emperor. He even obtained the command of an army 
which Charles sent to reduce the rebellious city of Magdeburg, 
and, while he was besieging the city, he was negotiating with 
the g^Qcrals who defended it for a union against the Emperor. 
Magdeburg surrendered in 1551. Its chieftains were secretly 
assured that the terms of capitulation should not be observed. 
Hi« next point was, to keep the army together imtil his 
schemes were ripened, and then to arrest the Emperor, whose 
thoughts now centred on the council of Trent. So he pro- 
posed sending Protestant divines to the coimcil, but delayed 
their departure by endless negotiations about the terms of a 
safe conduct. He, moreover, formed a secret treaty with 
Henry H., the successor of Francis, whose animosity against 
Charles was as intense as that of his &,ther. When his pre- And 
parations were completed, he joined his army in Thuringia, ^^^ 
and took the field against the Emperor, who had no suspicion field. 
(^ his designs, and who blindly trusted to him, deeming it 
impossible that a man, whom he had so honored and re- 
warded, could turn against him. On the 18th of March, 
1552, Maurice pubhshed his manifesto, justifying bis eondnieX.. 
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Ch. 3. His objects, he said, were to secure the Protestant religion, to 
maintain the constitution of the empire, and to deliver the 
1552. Landgrave of Hesse from bondage. He was powerfully sup- 
ported \by the French king, and, with a rapidly increasing 
army, marched towards Innspruck, where the Emperor was 
quartered. Charles was thunderstruck when he heard the 
tidings of this desertion, and was in no condition to resist him. 
He endeavoured to gain time by negotiations, but these were 
without effect. Maurice, at the head of a large army, ad- 
vanced rapidly into Upper Grermany. Castles and cities sur- 
rendered as he advanced, and so rapid was his progress, that 
Flight he came near taking the Emperor captive. Charles was obliged 
Charles. ^ %> hi the middle of the night, and to travel on a litter by 
torchlight, amid the passes of the Alps. He had scarcely left 
Innspruck before Maurice entered it — ^but too late to gain the 
prize he sought. 

The Emperor now rallied his armies, and a vigorous war was 
again carried on between the contending parties. But the 
Protestants maintained the advantage they had secured, and 
the Emperor was obliged to make peace with them ; for his 
Spanish subjects were disgusted with the war, his funds were 
exhausted, his forces dispersed, and his territories threatened 
Treaty by the French. On the 2d of August, 1552, was concluded 
of Pas- ^Q peace of Passau, which secured the return of the Landgrave 
to his dominions, freedom of religion to the Protestants, and 
the preservation of the German constitution. The sanguine 
hopes of the Emperor were now dispelled, all his ambitious 
schemes were defeated, and he was left to meditate, in the 
intervals of pain which he suffered from the gout, on the 
instability of all greatness, and the vanity of human life. 

The labors and perplexities of Charles were not dimin- 
ished by the treaty of Passau. He continued his hostilities 
against the French and against the Turks. He was obliged to 
raise the siege of Metz, which was gallantly defended by the 
Duke of Guise. To his calamities in France, were added 
others in Italy. Sienna revolted against his government, and 
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Naples was threatened by the Turks. The imperialists were Ch. 3. 
unsuccessful in Italy and in Hungary, and the Archduke 
Ferdinand was obliged to abandon Transylvania. But war 1554 
was carried on in the Low Countries with considerable to 
vigor. 1556. 

Charles, whose only passion was the aggrandizement of his 
house, now projected a marriage of his son, Philip, with Mar- 
Mary, Queen of England. The Queen, dazzled by the prospect p*?.? ^^ 
of marrying the heir of the greatest monarch in Europe, and VI. 
eager to secure his powerful aid to re-establish Catholicism in 
England, listened to his proposal, although it was disliked by 
the nation. In spite of the remonstrance of the house of 
commons, the marriage treaty was concluded, and the mar- 
riage celebrated (1554). 

Soon after, Charles formed the extraordinary resolution of Resjg- 
resigning his dominions to his son, and retiring to a quiet ^f 
retreat. Diocletian was the only instance of a prince, capable Charles. 
of holding the reins of government, who had adopted a similar 
course. AU Europe was astonished at the resolution of 
Charles, and aU historians of the period have moralized on 
the event. But it ceases to be mysterious, when we remember 
that Charles was no nearer the accomplishment of the ends 
which had animated his existence, than he was thirty years 
before; that he was disgusted and wearied with the world; 
and that he suffered severely from the gout, which, at times, in- 
capacitated him for the government of his extensive dominions. 
It was never his habit to intrust others with duties and labors 
which he could perform himself, and he felt that his empire 
needed a more powerful protector than his infirmities permitted 
him to be. He was grown prematurely old ; he felt his declin- 
ing health, longed for repose, and sought religious consolation. 
Of all his vast possessions, he only reserved an annual pension 
of one hundred thousand crowns; resigning Spain and the 
Low Countries into the hands of Philip, and the empire of 
Germany to his brother Ferdinand, who had already been 
elected Eang of the Bomans. He then set out for his 
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Ch. 3. retreat in Spain, which was the monastery of St. Justus, near 
^ jy Placentia, situated in a lovely vale, surrounded with lofty 
1558. trees, watered by a small brook, and rendered attractive by 
the fertility of the soil, and the delightful temperature of the 
cHmate. Here he spent his last days in agricultural improve- 
ments and religious exercises, apparently regardless of that 
noisy world which he had deserted for ever, and indifferent to 
those political storms which his restless ambition had raised. 
Here his grandeur and his worldly hopes were buried. He 
Uved with great simplicity, for two years after his retr«it, and 
His died (1558) from the effects of gout, which had long shattered 
f;^ his constitution. He was not, properly speaking, endowed 
characy with genius; but he was a man of great sagacity, untiring 
industry, and respectable attainments. He was cautious, c<^d, 
and selfish, had but little faith in human virtue, and was a 
slave, in his latter days, to superstition. He was neither 
affable nor courteous, but he was sincere in his attachments, 
and munificent in rewarding his generals and friends. Inop- 
dinate ambition was his great defect, and this, in a man so 
prominent, and so favored by circimistances, was unfor- 
tunately enough to keep Europe disturbed for nearly half a 
century. 
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tory of the Eeformation ;" Kohlrausch's " History of Germany j" Bug- 
sell's " Modem Europe." 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE ENGLISH REFORMATION TO THE ACCESSION OF 

ELIZABETH. 

Contemporaneous with LutHer and Charles V. was Henry Ch.4. 

"VTILy whose reign is chiefly memorable for the first impulse 

given ta the Reformation in England by royal power. ^ ^^q 

At the period of the Reformation, no European monarch 
was practkciUy more absolute than Henry VIHt, the second Acces- 
of the Tudor princes^ who had ascended the throne in 1509, S*^*? 
under the most auspicious eii'ciunstances. He was then in VIIL 
his 18th year, frank, handsome, and generous. He had con- 
siderable literary attainments, was the idol of the people, 
possessed a well-filled treasury,, and was ^voured with an 
^ obsequious parliament. 

We will not eniunerate the various acts of Henry prior to 
the conunencement of his domestic difiSiculties, such as his war 
with the Scots, his &mous interview with Francis I.,, the 
execution of Stafford duke of Buckingham, and the rise of 
Wolsey. It was his divorce from his wife which led to the 
great events of his reign, and therefore we must content our- 
selves with that as a starting pomt. 

Queen Catharine, daughter of Ferdinand, Kmg of Spain, Catha- 
wae six years older than her husband, whom she married in "°® ®^ 
the first year of his reign. She had beeu previously married gon. 
to his brother Arthur, who died of the plague in 1502. For 
several years after her marriage with Henry VHI. her domes- 
tic happiness was a subject of remark; and the Emperor, 
Charles V., congratulated her on her brilliant fortune. She 
was beautifiil, sincere,, accomplished, religious,, and disinter- 
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Ch. 4. ested, and every way calculated to secure, as she had won, the 

King's affections. 

1527. ^^* among her maids of honor there was one peculiarly 

accomplished and fascinating, to whom the King transferred 

Anne his affections with unwonted vehemence. This was Anne 

Boleyn. g^igy^^ daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, a man of great wealthy 

who had married Elizabeth Howard, daughter of the first 

Duke of Norfolk. This alliance brought Sir Thomas Bolejm 

into close connection with royalty, and led to the appointment 

of his daughter to the high post which she held at the court 

of Queen Catharine. 

It is probable that the King suppressed his passion for 
some time; and it would have been longer concealed, evexi 
fi"om its object, had not his jealousy been excited by her 
attachment to Percy, son of the Earl of Northumberland. 
The King at last made known his wishes ; but the daughter 
of the Howards was too proud, or too politic, or too high 
principled, to listen to his overtures. It was only as Queen of 
England^ that she would return the affection of her royal 
lover. The King waited four years, but Anne remained Hi- 
Henry's flexibly virtuous. He then meditated divorce from Catha- 
divorce. ^^^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^y ^ accomplish the object which now 

seemed to animate his existence. 

He confided the matter to his favorite minister ; but 
Wolsey was thimderstruck at the disclosure, and remained 
with him four hours on his knees, to dissuade him from 
a step which he justly regarded as madness. He, however, 
recommended the King to consult the divines; for Henry 
pretended that, after nearly twenty years of married life, 
he had conscientious scruples about the lawfiilness of mar- 
riage with his brother's widow. The learned English doctors 
were afraid to pronounce their opinions, and suggested a 
reference to the Fathers. But the King was not content 
with their authority; he appealed to the Pope, and to the 
decisions of half the universities of Europe. It seems very 
singular that a sovereign so unprincipled, imscrupulous, and 
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passionate, and yet so absolute and powerful as was Henry, Ch. 4. 
should have wasted his time and money in seeking counte- ^ j^ 
nance to an act on which he was fully determined, and which 1527 
countenance he never could reasonably hope to secure. But to 
his character was made up of contradictions. His caprice, ^^29. 
violence, and want of good faith, were strangely blended with 
superstition and reverence for the authority of the church. 

Queen Catharine, besides being a virtuous and excellent 
woman, was powerfully allied, and was a zealous Catholic. 
Her repudiation, therefore, could not take place without offend- 
ing the very persons whose favor the King was most anxious 
to conciliate, especially the Emperor Charles her nephew, 
the Pope, and all the high dignitaries and adherents of the 
church. Even Wolsey could not in honor favor the divorce. Its diff- 
although it was his policy to please his master in everytliing. ^^^^^'^ 

In consequence of the scandal and offence so outrageous an 
act as the divorce of Catherine must necessarily produce 
throughout the civilized world, Henry long delayed to bring 
the matter to a crisis, being alike afraid of a war with 
Charles V., and of the anathemas of the Pope. Moreover, 
as the Pope had sent Cardinal Campeggio to London, to 
hold, with his legate- Wolsey , a court to hear the case, he 
was not without hope in that quarter. But it was far from 
the Pope's intention to grant the divorce; as he was more 
afraid of Charles than of Henry. 

This court settled nothing, and the King's wrath was now Dis- 
directed against Wolsey, whom he suspected of secretly thwart- SJ*P* ^^ 
ing his measures. Spnmg from a low class, Wolsey had risen 
by tact, talent, and favorable circumstances, to be a royal 
fevorite, and had successively obtained the appointments of 
Dean of York, Bishop of Lincoln, Archbishop of York, Lord 
Chancellor, and Papal Legate. He now possessed several 
abbeys, and immense revenues. He supported a train of 800 
•ervants, and his delegated power was greater than any 
English subject had ever before possessed, for through him 
the royal fevour almost exclusively flowed. To be thwarted 

£ 2 
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Ch. 4. by one on wbom he had heaped such benefits was more than 
^ jj Henry could bear, so he at once determined on his disgrace 

1529. and ruin. In vain did the accomplished courtier surrender his 
palace, his treasures, his honors, and his offices, into the handa 
of him who gave them, without a single expostulation ; in vain 
did he write abject letters to " his most gracious, most mes- 
ciful, and most pious sovereign lord;" he died of a broken 
heart on his way to a prison and the scaffold. " Had I but 
served my God as diligently as I have served the King, he 
would not have given me over in my grey hairs," — ^were the 
words of the dying cardinal; his sad confession on experienc- 
ing the vanity of human life. But the vindictive prince 
suffered no word of sorrow or regret to escape him, when he 
heard of the death of a prime minister, who for twenty years 
had been his intimate friend. 

Shortly after the disgrace of Wolsey, which happened nearly 
a year before his death (1529), three remarkable men began 
to figure in English politics and history. These were Sir 

Sir Thomas More, Thomas Cranmer, and Thomas Cromwell. 

„ More was the most accomplished, most learned, and most 

enlightened of the three. He was a Catholic, but exemplary 
in his life, and charitable in his views. In moral elevation of 
character, and beautiful serenity of soul, the annals of the 
great men of his country fiimish no superior. His extensive 
erudition and moral integrity alone secured him the official 
station which Wolsey had held, that of lord chancellor. He 
was the intimate friend of the King; and his conversation^ so 
enlivened by wit, and so rich and varied in matter, caused his 
society to be universally sought. He discharged his duties 
with singular conscientiousness and ability; and no one ever 
had cause to complain that justice was not rendered him. 

Thomas Cranmer's elevation was owing to a fortunate circumstance, 

Cran- rather than to his exalted merit. He happened to say, while 
tutor to a gentleman of the name of Cressy, in the hearing of 
Gardiner, then secretary of state, that the proper way to settle 
the difficulty about the divorce was, to appeal to learned 
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men, who would settle the matter on the sole authority of the Ch. 4. 
Bible, without reference to the Pope. This remark was re- 
ported to the King, and Cranmer was sent to reside with the 1533. 
father of Anne Boleyn, and was employed in writing a trea- 
tise to support his opinion. His abihty led to further honors, 
until, on the death of Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
was appointed to the vacant see, the first office in dignity and 
importance in the kingdom, and from which no King, however 
absolute, could eject him, except by the loss of life. We shall 
hereafter see that, in all matters of religion, Cranmer was the 
ruling spirit in England imtil the accession of Mary. 

Cromwell's ori^ was even more obscure than that of Thomas 
Wolsey; but he received his education at one of the univer- ^^jj 
sities. We first hear of him as a clerk in an English factory 
at Antwerp, then as a soldier in the army of the Constable 
Bourbon when it sacked Rome, then as a clerk in a mercantile 
house in Venice, and then again as a lawyer in England, 
where he attracted the attention of Wolsey, who made him 
his solicitor, and employed him in the dissolution of the 
monasteries. He then became a member of the House of Com- 
mons, where his address and business talents were conspicuous. 
He was well received at court, and confirmed in the steward- 
ship of the monasteries, afler the disgrace of his master. His 
office brought him oflen into personal conference with the 
King; and, at one of these, he recommended him to deny the 
authority of the Pope altogether, and declare himself supreme 
head of the church. The boldness of this advice was con- 
genial to the temper of the King, vexed by the opposition of 
Borne to his intended divorce, and Cromwell became a member 
of the privy coimcil. His fortune was made by his seasonable 
advice^ 

With such ministers as Cranmer and Cromwell, the mea- Eleva- 
sures of Henry were now prompt and bold. Queen Catharine ^^° ®^ 
was soon disposed of; she was divorced and disgraced, and Boleya. 
Anne Boleyn was elevated to her throne (1533). The ana- 
themas of the Pope, and the outcry of all Europe foWovied. 
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Ch. 4. Sir Thomas More resigned the seals, and retired to poverty 
. jj and solitude. But he was not permitted to enjoy his retire- 
1535. nient long. Refusing to take the oath of supremacy to Henry, 
as head of the church as well as of the state, he was executed, 
with other illustrious Catholics. The execution of More was 
the most cruel and imcalled-for act of the whole reign, and 
entailed on its author the execrations of all the learned and 
virtuous men in Europe, most of whom appreciated the 
transcendent excellencies of the murdered chancellor, the 
author of the Utopia, and the Boethius of his age. 

The fulminations of the Pope only excited Henry to more 
decided opposition. The parliament^ controlled by Cromwell, 
acknowledged him as the supreme head of the Church of 
England, and the separation from Rome was final and irre- 
vocable. 
First The independence of the Church of England, effected in 

tlie^ ^ 1535, was followed by important consequences, and was the 
Refor- first step to the Reformation, afterwards perfected by Edward 
ma ion. yj ^^^ ^ these acts were prompted by political consider- 
ations, the reformers in England, during the reign of Henry 
Vin., should be considered chiefly in a political point of 
view. The separation from Rome, during the reign of this 
Prince, was not followed by the abolition of the Roman 
Catholic worship, nor by any change in the rites and cere- 
monies of that church. Neither was religious toleration 
secured. Everything was subservient to the royal conscience; 
a secular, instead of an ecclesiastical pope, reigned in England. 
Sup- Henry now resolved to suppress the monasteries, both be- 

of Imon- cause they were notoriously corrupt, and because he wished 
•steries. to enrich himself and his courtiers with their wealth. As 
parliament was only an instrument of royalty at this time, 
it willingly lent its aid to the proposed spohation. The 
nation was suddenly astounded with the intelligence that 
parliament had passed a bill, giving to the King and his 
heirs all the monastic establishments in the kingdom, which 
did not exceed two hundred pounds a year. Three hundi^ed 
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and eiglity thus fell at a blow, whereby the King was enriched Ch. 4. 
to the extent of thirty-two thousand pounds a year, and 
one hundred thousand pounds in ready money — an immense 1539. 
sum in that age. By this suppression, perhaps called for, 
but exceedingly unjust and harsh, and in violation of all 
the rights of property, thousands were reduced to beggary 
and misery, while there was scarcely an eminent man in the 
kingdom who did not come in for a share of the plunder. 
Vast grants of land were bestowed by the King on his favo- 
rites and courtiers, in order to appease the nation; and the 
foundations of many of the great estates of the English nobility 
were thus laid. These spoliations led to many serious riots, 
especially in Lincolnshire, where at one place fo^y thousand 
rebels were under arms ; but they were easily suppressed. 

The rapacious King was not satisfied with the plunder he Rajn of 

had secured, and, in 1539, the final suppression of all the ^® , 

Trtii /.ii -11 monks. 

monasteries m England was decreed. Then followed the 

seizure of all the church property in England connected with 
monasteries, such as shrines, relics, gold and silver vessels 
of immense value and rarity, lands, and churches. Canter- 
bury, Bath, Merton, Stratford, Bury St. Edmonds, Glaston- 
bury, and St. Albans, suiOfered most, and many beautiful 
monimients of Gothic architecture were levelled with the dust. 
Neither the church nor the universities profited much from 
tiliis confiscation of property; only six new bishoprics were 
fomied, and only fourteen abbeys were converted into cathe- 
drals and collegiate churches. The King and his nobles were 
the oi^ly gainers by the spoil. 

Ailer renouncing the Pope's supremacy, and suppressing 
the monasteries, where were collected the treasures of the 
middle ages, one would naturally suppose that the King would 
have gone farther, and changed the religion of his people. Henry 

But Henry hated Luther and his doctrines. Eeform therefore ?°" „ 

. . fnendly 

proceeded no farther in his reign ; while, on the other hand, to far- 
he caused a decree to pass both houses of his timid, complying *^^''K<'- 
parliament, by which the doctrines of transubstantiation, tha Wwi. 
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Ch.4. communion in one kind, the celibacj of the clergy, masaes, 
^ jj and auricular confession, were established ; and any departure 
1540 from, or denial of these, subjected the offender to the punish- 
to ment of death. 
1547. We yf2\i not describe the new domestic difficulties of the 
King, since they belong to the internal history of England, 
rather than to the progress of European civilization. The 
ordinary histories have made all familiar with the cruel and 
iniquitous execution of Anne Boleyn, for suspected incon- 
stancy ; the third marriage of Btenry with Jane Seymour; her 
death, after having given birth to a prince of Wales, after- 
wards Edward VI. ; the fourth marriage of the king with 
Anne of Cleves ; his disappointment and disgust, which led to 
her divorce ; his fifth marriage with Catharine Howard ; her 
execution; and his final marriage with Catharine Parr, who 
survived her husband. 
His last The last years of any tyrant are always melancholy, and 
^®*"* those of Henry were embittered by jealousies and domestic 
troubles. His finances were deranged, his treasury was ex- 
hausted, and his subjects were discontented. He was oftien at 
war with the Scots, as well as with different continental 
powers. He added religious persecution to his other bad 
traits, and executed, for their opinions, some of the best 
people in the kingdom. His father had made him the richest 
sovereign of Europe ; he had seized the abbey lands, and 
extorted heavy sums from his oppressed people; and yet he 
was poor. All his wishes were apparently gratified^ and yet 
he was the most miserable man in his dominions. J}e had 
exhausted all the sources of pleasure, and nothing remained 
but satiety and disgust. His mind and his body were alike 
diseased. It was dangerous to approach this '^ corrupt mass 
of dying tyranny." It was impossible to please him, and the 
least contradiction drove him into fits of madness and frenzy. 

One of his last acts was the attainder and order for the 
execution of the Duke of Norfolk, the first nobleman of the 
kingdom, but the tyrant died before the sentence was carried 
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into effect. Thousands perished bj the axe of the execu- Ch.4. 
doner during his disgraceful reign; some of them the lights of T" 
the age, and the glory of their coimtry. 1547. 

By nature, Henry was probably amiable, generous," and 
munificent. But his temper was spoiled by self-indulgence 
and incessant flattery. The moroseness he exhibited in Charac- 
his latter days was partly the effect of physical disease, ^^' 
brought about by intemperance and gluttony. He was 
£iithful to his wives, so long as he lived with them; and, 
while he doted on them, listened to their advice. But few of 
Ids advisers dared to teU him the truth ; and Cranmer himself 
can never be exculpated from flattering his perverted con- 
science. He expired, in agony, January, 1547, in the thirty- 
eighth year of his reign, and the fifty-sixth of his age, and 
was buried, with great pomp, in St. George's Chapel, Windsor 
Castle. His son, Edward VI., a boy, nine years of age, Succes- 
reigned in his stead, under a council of regency, appointed by Edward 
the late King, and composed of sixteen persons, at the head VI. 
of which, as Protector, was the Earl of Hertford, imcle of the 
King, who afterwards became Duke of Somerset. Cranmer, 
as Archbishop of Canterbury, was also of their council, and 
had great weight in the management of affairs. He, however, 
especially devoted himself to the completion of the Reforma- 
tion, having now ample scope to prosecute that work, which, 
in his heart, he had long desired to effect. 

We are obliged to omit reference to the civil troubles 
which immediately followed; the ambition of Somerset, his 
forced resignation of the Protectorate, the rise of his rival 
Warwick, who became Duke of Northumberland, the execu- 
tion of Somerset, the schemes of Northumberland, and the 
rivalries of the great nobles. It is the English Reformation 
for which the reign of Edward is memorable. 

It was the good fortune of Cranmer to accomplish two The 
great things which gave glory to the Reformation — the ^^^J^^ 
removal of Roman abuses, and the establishment of the evan- mer. 
gelical creed. He placed the Bible in all the churches, and 
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Ch. 4. freelj cinniljued it among the people, abolished the old Latin 
^ jj serrioe* and sabsdmted his inimitable linugr, compiled finom 
1547 all that was protonnd and devotional in the pnblic irorship of 
to God for 1,500! vears. He desti^oved images, and abolished 
lobo. anricolar confession, the celibacv of the clenrv, masses fi>r the 
dead, imposing altars, and pompous ceiemooies. He caused the 
communion to be administered in both kinds to the lai^, 
prepared a book of homilies for the clei^, curtailed the 
authority of the ecclesiastical courts, invited eminent scholara 
from the Continent to senle in England, ibunded new pro- 
fessorships in the universities, and introduced a uniform creed 
in the form of fortv-two articles, the same, in substance, with 
the thirty-nine articles of the present liturgy. He corxe- 
sponded with learned men throughout Europe, listened to the 
voice of experience, healed the disorders of the kingdom, and 
suppressed anarchy and immorality. These are the acts, bj 
which he will be finally judged by posterity. 

Charac- In carrying out these great reforms, he was mild and toleiant* 

of Cmc- Comparatively tew suffered from religious persecution, in an 
age when punishment for heresy was generally advocated. 
His treatment of his greatest enemies was not sanguinary, as 
in the case of Bishops Gardiner and Bonner. Xor did he 
abuse his great powers for self-exaltation. He wished to 
add no new dignities to the see of Canterbury. It seemed 
to be his prevailing desire to free England from the supo^ 
stitions of the ^Middle Ages ; and, in conjunction with 

, Bishops Latimer and Ridley, and other good men imbued 

with his spirit, he carried the work of Reform as fiur as was 
then practicable, and probably as far as has ever since been 
desired by a majority of his countnrmen. In another leign, 
and under peculiar circumstances, he exhibited great infir- 
mities and weakness, even recanting, for a time, the principles 
he had spent his life in defending. But it is the privilege of 
great characters to be judged by their works in aid of civil- 

?t* / ization, not bv their infirmities and mistakes. 

VI. Unfonunately, the young King died early (July 6, 1553), 
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at a period when liis life was of the most importance to the Ch. 4. 
Protestamt cause, and when Cranmer was in the height of his ^ j^ 
iiseftdness and fame. Yet there is no period of corresponding 1553. 
length when such great changes were made so wisely, mth such 
little bloodshed, and on a j&rmer basis. Nor was there ever a 
period of six years when such magnificent charities were 
endowed in various parts of the realm. 

The succession to the throne fell to the Princess Mary, or, 
as princesses were then called, the Lady Mary; nor could 
she be excluded from the enjoyment of her rights. Edward, 
acting under the influence of Northumberland, had bequeathed 
the crown to Lady Jane Grey, and this ambitious nobleman 
having contrived to keep the death of the King secret for two 
days, and to secure from the mayor and aldermen of London 
a promise to respect the will, had her proclaimed Queen of I-ady 
England. " So far, however, was she from any desire of this q^^ 
advancement, that she began to act her part of royalty with 
many tears, thus plainly showing to those who had access to 
her, that she was forced by her relations and friends to this 
high but dangerous post." She was accomplished, beautiful 
and amiable, devoted to her yoimg husband, and very fond 
of Plato, whom she read in the original. 

Mary's friends quickly exerted themselves, and her cause — 
the cause of legitimacy rather than of Catholicism — ^gained 
ground. Northumberland was unequal to the crisis, and found 
himself very feebly sustained. His forces were suppressed, his 
schemes failed, and his hopes fled. From rebellion to the 
scaffold there is but one step; and this great nobleman 
suffered the fate of Somerset, his former rival. His execution Fall of 
conflrms one of the most striking facts in the history of^jj^jj^^.^ 
absolute monarchies, namely, that no subject, or confede- land. 
racy of subjects, however powerful, stand much chance in 
resisting the claims of a legitimate prince. Mary was appa- 
rently a powerless woman when Lady Jane Grey was pro- 
claimed Queen by the party of Northumberland, and yet she 
had but to signify her intention to claim her rights, and the 
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Ch. 4. nation was prostrate at her feet. The Protestant party dreaded 
her accession, but loyalty was a stronger principle than even 

1558. Protestantism, and she was soon firmly established on the 

throne of Henry VIII. Still her reign must be regarded 

as a reaction in the progress of Protestantism, and it will be 

chiefly remembered for its religious persecutions. 

Reli- A total change in the administration immediately followed, 

giouij which affected both the political and religious state of the 

perse •*■ . , 

cution. country. Those who had languished in confinement on 

account of their religion obtained their liberty, and were 
elevated to power. Gardiner, Bonner, and other Roman 
Catholic bishops, were restored to their sees, while Cranmer, 
Ridley, Latimer, Hooper, .CJoverdale, and other eminent 
Protestants, were imprisoned. All the statutes of Edward VL 
pertaining to religion were repealed, and the queen sent 
assurances to the Pope of her allegiance. Cardinal Pole, 
descended from the royal family of England, and a nuui of 
great probity, moderation, and worth, was appointed legate 
of the Pope. Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, was made 
Lord Chancellor, and became prime minister. He and his 
associates recommended violent measures, and a reign un- 
paralleled in England for religious persecution commenced. 
Mar- Soon after the Queen's accession she married Philip, son of 

"f*fh *^® Emperor Charles, and heir of the Spanish monarchy. 
Queen. This marriage, brought about by the intrigues of the Emperor, 
and favored by the Catholic party, was acceptable to Mary, 
whose issue would inherit the thrones of Spain and Eng- 
land. But ambitious matches are seldom happy, especially 
when the wife is much older than the husband, as was the 
case in this instance. Mary was attached to Philip, but he 
treated her with great indifference. 

This Spanish match, the most brilliant of that age, failed 
to satisfy the English people, who had no notion of becoming 
the subjects of the King of Spain. In consequence of this 
disaffection, a rebellion broke out, imder Sir Thomas Wyatt, in 
which the Lady Jane Grey and her husband became im- 
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plicated, though unjustly. The rebellion was easily sup- Ch.4. 
pressed, and the leaders sent to the Tower. Then followed ^ j^ 
one of the most melancholy executions of this reign — that of 1555, 
the Lady Jane Grey, who had been reprieved three months 
before. The queen urged the plea of self-defence, and the Execu- 
safety of the realm — the same plea that Queen Elizabeth, in j^^ 
after times, urged in reference to the Queen of Scots. Her Jane 
unfortimate fate excited great compassion, and she suffered ^' 
with a martyr's constancy. The Duke of Suffolk, the father 
of Lady Jane, was also executed. The Princess Elizabeth 
expected to be sacrificed, both because she was a Protestant, 
and the next heiress to the throne^ but she carefully avoided 
giving ofience, and managed with such consummate prudence, 
that she was finally preserved. 

The year 1555 opened gloomily for the Protestants. The 
prisons were crowded with the victims of religious persecution, 
and bigoted inquisitors had only to prepare their fagots and Fires of 
stakes. More than a thousand ministers were ejected from ?"Jl 
their livings, and such as escaped further persecution fled to 
the Continent. No fewer than two hundred and eighty-eight 
persons, among whom were five bishops, twenty-one clergy- 
men> fifly-five women, and four children, were burned for 
religious opinions, besides many thousands who suffered 
various other forms of persecution. The constancy of Eidley, 
Latimer, and Hooper has immortalized their names as illus- 
trious martyrs; but the greatest of all the victims was 
Graqmer, Archbishop of Canterbury. The most artful pro- Death 
inifles were held out to him, to induce him to retract. Life ^^^'^n- 
and dignities were promised if he would deny the faith, 
hi an evil hour he yielded to the temptation. Timid, heart- 
broken, and old, the love of life and the fear of death were 
stronger than the voice of conscience and duty. But when 
he found he was mocked, he came to himself, and suffered 
patiently and heroically. His death was glorious, as his 
life was useful ; and the siacerity of his repentance redeemed 
his memory from shame. 
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Cli.4. Cranmer may be considered as the great author of the 
-^ English Reformation, and he was certainly one of the most 

1555 enlightened men of his age, although timid, politic, and time- 
to serving. The Reformation produced no perfect characters in 

1558. any coimtry. Some great defect blemished the lives of almost 
all the illustrious men who then justly earned imperishable 
glory. But the characters of such men as Cranmer, Ridl^, 
and Latimer, strikingly contrast with those of Gardiner and 
Bonner. The former did, indeed, show some lenity after a 
time, but Bonner gloated to the last in the blood which he 
caused to be shed. He even whipped Protestant prisoners 
with his own hands, and once pulled out the beard of an 
heretical weaver, and held his finger in the flame of a candle^ 
till the veins shrunk and burnt, that his victim might realize 
what the pain of burning was. So blind and cruel is religious 
intolerance. 

Efifects ^^* Providence ordered that this persecution should pre- 

of perse- pare the way for a movement of a very different character in 
the subsequent reign. The fires of Smithfield, and the 
cruelties of the pillory and the prison, opened the eyes of the 
nation to the spirit of the old religion, and caused the flight 
of many distinguished men to Frankfort and Geneva, where 
they learned the principles of both religious and civil liberty. 
" The blood of the martyrs proved the seed of the church "-^ 
a sublime truth, revealed to Cranmer and Ridley amid the 
fires which consumed their bodies ; and not to them only, but 
to all who witnessed their serenity, and saw in them the 
" mortal put on immortality." " It was not," says Milman, 
" until Christ was laid in his rock-hewn sepulchre, that the 
history of Christianity commenced." We might add, It was 
not \mtil the fires of Smithfield were lighted, that great spirit- 
ual truths took hold of the popular mind, and that intense 
religious earnestness appeared, which has ever since character- 
ized the English nation. The progress which man makes is 
generally seen through disaster, suffering, and sorrow. Such 
is the teaching of history in all ages. 
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The last years of the reign of Mary were miserable to Ch.4. 
herself, and disastrous to the nation. Her royal husband did j^ j^ 
not return her warm affections, and left England for ever. 1558. 
She embarked in a ruinous war with France, and gained 
nothing but disgrace. Her health failed, and her disposition Last 
became gloomy. Intolerant in her religious opinions, she ^J*" ®^ 
thought more of restoring Romanism, than of promoting the 
interests of her kingdom. Her heart was bruised and broken, 
and the remainder of her life was a succession of sorrows. 
It is fashionable to call this unfortunate Queen the " Bloody 
ISfary," and few allow her a single virtue ; yet she was affec- 
tionate, sincere, high-minded, and she shrunk from the dis- 
simulation and intrigue which characterized her energetic 
successor. Mary was capable of the warmest friendship ; was 
attentive and considerate to her servants, charitable to the 
poor, and always kind to the unfortunate, when not blinded 
by her rehgious prejudices. She had many accomplishments, 
and a severe taste. Her bigotry ruined her, and the nation 
hailed with enthusiasm the accession of Elizabeth, on the Acces- 
17lih of November, 1558, by whom the Protestant religion ^J^.^ ^^ 
was inumediately restored. beth. 

With this re-establishment of Protestantism on the basis 
formed by Cranmer and his associates, we take leave, for the 
present, of Elizabeth, and now turn to survey the progress of 
affisdrs in France. 



BimEBBFOES. — ^Hume and Lingard are the two works Tvhlch may be 
eofOBidered as standards. The " Pictorial History of England " is also 
Ttopj valuable. Miss Strickland's " Lives of the Queens of England *' 
are much admired, though too £a,yorable to Mary. Burnet's " History 
of the Beformation " has not been displaced. The lives of Wolsey, Sir 
Thomas More, and Cranmer, should be carefully read, as abo Fox's 
"Book of Martyrs." 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE CIVIL WARS OF FRANCE, OR THE HUGUENOTIC 

CONTEST. 

Ch.S. The history of France^ from the death of Francis I. to the 

peace of Verviens, 1598, when Henry TV. had triumphed 

1547 ^^®^ ^ ^^ enemies, and secured the recognition of his sub- 
to jects, is virtually the history of religious contentions and per- 
1598. secutions, and of those civil wars which grew out of them. 
The Huguenotic contest is therefore a great historical subject, 
Hueue- ^^^ ^ ®^^^ ^^ ^® presented in connection with the history 
notic of France, imtil the death of Henry IV., the greatest of the 
contest pygn^jj monarchs, and long the illustrious head of the Protes- 
tant party. 

The reformed doctrines first began to spread in France 
during the reign of Francis. As early as 1523, many were 
burned at the stake for professing them, among whom tihe 
descendants of the Waldenses were the most numerous. 
These doctrines were the same in substance as those of the 
Swiss reformers. 
French While this persecution was raging, John Calvin fled from 
Reform- pj-ance to Ferrara, from which city he proceeded to Geneva. 
This was in the year 1536, when his theological career com- 
menced by the publication of the Institutes, which were dedi- 
cated to Francis I. These Institutes, the great text book of 
the Swiss and French reformers, were distasteftil to the French 
King, and he gave fresh orders for the persecution of the 
Protestants. Notwithstanding the hostility of Francis, how- 
ever, the new doctrines spread, and were embraced by some of 
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the most distinguished of the French nobility. The succes- Ch. 5. 

sor of Francis I. was his son, Henry 11., during whose reign 

the new faith was embraced by a very respectable party both 1560. 

at court and in the army. The King sought in vain to arrest 

its progress ; his wife, the celebrated Catharine de Medici, Catba- 

inciting him to the most cruel atrocities. His accidental ^jedici 

death at a tournament, in 1559, for a while put a stop to 

persecution. But his successor, Francis II., the husband of 

Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland, acting under the direction 

of his advisers, soon renewed it, and the Huguenots, driven 

to despair, took up arms in their own defence. 

Francis 11. soon died; and his brother, Charles IX., a boy Charles 
of ten years of age, succeeded to the French crown, when ^ 
the Queen mother, now all powerful, commenced the most 
unsparing religious persecution recorded in - the history of 
modem Europe. 

At the head of the Catholic party were the Queen Regent, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, the Duke of Guise, his brother, and the 
constable Montmorency. They had the support of the priest- 
hood, of the Spaniards, and a great majority of the nation. 

The Protestants were headed by the King of Navarre, 
iather of Henry IV., the Prince of Cond^, his brother, and 
Admiral Coligny ; and they had the sympathy of the Univer- 
sity, and the Parliament, as weU as that of the Protestants 
of Germany and England. 

Between these parties the struggle lasted for forty years. Civil 
with various success. Persecution provoked resistance, but ^^"* 
resistance did not lead to liberty. Still the Protestants had 
hope, and, as they could always assemble a large army, they 
maintained their ground. Their conduct was not marked by 
the religious earnestness which characterized the Puritans, or 
-^m by the same strength of religious principle : political motives 
hi '"^led with religious. The contest was a struggle for the 
^ I ascendancy of rival chiefs, as well as for the establishment of 
J.- 1 leformed doctrines. The Bourbons hated the Guises, and the 
yl I ^mes resolved to destroy the Bourbons. 

F 
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Ch. 5. Charles before long discovered that civil war only wasted the 
resources of the country, without weakening the Protestants ; 
1572. ^® therefore made peace, but at the same time formed, under 
the influence of his mother, a plan for their extermination by 
treachery. In order to cover his designs, he gave his sister, 
Margaret de Valois, in marriage to the King of Navarre, first 
Prince of the blood, then nineteen years of age. Admiral 
Coligny was also invited to Paris, and treated with distin- 
guished courtesy. 
Massa- It was during the festivities which succeeded the marriage 
^^^^ of the King of Navarre that Coligny was murdered, and the 
tholo- signal for the horrid slaughter of St. Bartholomew was given. 
™«^- At midnight, August 23, 1572, the great bell at the Hotel de 
Ville began to toll ; torches were placed in the windows, chains 
were dra^vn across the streets, and armed bodies collected 
around the hotels. The doors of the houses were broken 
open, and neither age, condition, nor sex was spared. The 
massacre at Paris was followed by one equally brutal in the 
provinces. Sixty thousand people, according to SuUy, were 
slain in cold blood. The King of Navarre and the Prince of 
Cond^ only escaped through their relationship to the King, 
and by renouncing the Protestant religion. 

Most of the European courts expressed their detestation of 
this foul crime ; but the Pope went in grand procession to his 
cathedral, and ordered a Te Deum to be sung in commemora- 
tion of an event which steeped his cause in infamy. 

The Protestants, though nearly exterminated, again rallied; 
the King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde renounced 
the religion which had been forced on them by fear of 
death, and prosecuted a bloody civil war, with the firm re- 
solution of never abandoning it until religious liberty was 
guaranteed. 
Death Meanwhile, Charles died, as it was supposed, by poison. 
?I. . His last hours were wretched, and his remorse for the mas- 
IX. sacre of St. Bartholomew filled his soul with agony. He 
beheld frightful spectres, and dreamed horrid dreams; in 
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imaginatioii he constantly saw heaps of livid bodies, and his Ch. 5. 
ears were assailed with imaginary groans. Worn out by 
these horrors, he expired in misery, having first solenmly 1574 
warned the King of Navarre to beware of Catharine. to 

Charles was succeeded by his brother, the King of Poland, 1589. 
under the title of Henry III. The persecutions of the Hugue- 
nots were now renewed, and the old scenes of treachery, Renew- 
assassination, and war, were acted over again. The cause of yy^rs. 
religion was lost sight of in a labyrinth of contentions, jealou- 
sies, and plots. Intrigues and factions were endless. Nearly 
all the leaders, on both sides, perished by the sword or the 
dagger. The Prince of Conde, the Duke of Guise, and his 
brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, were assassinated. Shortly 
after, died the chief mover of aU these troubles, Catharine de Death 
Medici, a woman of talents and persuasive eloquence, but of jf . ' 
most unprincipled ambition, perfidious, cruel, and dissolute. 
She encouraged the licentiousness of the court, and even the 
worst vices of her sons, that she might make them subservient 
to her designs. All her passions ^ere subordinate to her cal- 
culations of policy, and every womanly virtue was suppressed 
by the desire of wielding a government which she had usurped. 

Henry HI. soon followed her to the grave. His death, 
which took place by assassination in the year 1589, secured 
the throne to the King of Navarre, who now took the title 
of Henry TV. 

This monarch, the first of the Bourbon line, was descended 
from Robert, the sixth son of St. Louis, who had married the 
daughter and heiress of John of Burgundy and Agnes of 
Bourbon. He was thirty-six years of age when he became 
king, ani had passed through great experiences and many 
sorrows. Thus far he had contended for Protestant opinions, Acces- 
and was the acknowledged leader of the Protestant party in S^" ® 
France. But a life of contention and bloodshed, and the new IV. 
career opened to him as King of France, cooled his religious 
ardor, and he did not hesitate to accept the condition which 
the French nobles imposed, before they would take the oaths 

f2 
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Ch. 5. of allegiance. This was, that he should abjure Protestantism, 
~~r~ " My kingdom," said he, " is well worth a mass." 
1589 ^t ^s justly laid to his reproach, by Protestants, that be 
to renounced his religion for worldly elevation. But there weare 
1^9^' palliations for his conduct, which it is not now easy to 
appreciate. It is well known that the illustrious Sully, bis 
prime minister, and, through life, a zealous Protestant, ap- 
Heniy proved of his course. It was certainly clear that, without 
ProtM^ becoming a Catholic, he never could peaceably enjoy bis 
tantism. crown, and France would be rent, for another generation, by 
those civil wars which none lamented more than Henry him- 
self. It must also be remembered that the King, though pro- 
fessing Protestantism, was never a religious man, being devoted 
to pleasure, and to schemes of ambition. 
BesultB From the act itself ereat calamities residted to France. 
apos- Th® Huguenots were lulled into a deceitful security, and 
**cy* soon became utterly unable to cope with the centralized 
monarchy, of which Cardinal de Richelieu laid the foundation. 
Nor did the King's conversion to Catholicism immediately 
result in the tranquillity of the distracted country. The 
Catholics would not believe in his sincerity, and many battles 
had to be fought before he was in peaceable enjoyment of his 
throne. But civil war is always hate^, especially to the 
inhabitants of great cities; so the struggle was brief, Paris 
and the chief places in the kingdom acknowledging his sway. 
The King of Spain, the great Catholic prelates, and the Pope, 
finally perceived how hopeless it was to contend against a 
man of great military experience, with a devoted army and an 
enthusiastic capital on his side. 

The peace of Verviens, in 1598, left the King^withont 
foreign or domestic enemies. From that period to his death, 
his life was devoted to the welfe,re of his country. 
Edict of His first act was the celebrated Edict of Nantes, by which 
es. ^^^ Huguenots had quiet and undisturbed residence, the free 
exercise of their religion and of public worship, except in the 
court, the army, and within five leagues of Paris. They were 
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eligible to all offices, civil and military ; and all public prose- Ch. 5. 
cutions on account of religion were dropped. This edict also 
promulgated a general amnesty for political offences, and 1598 
restored property and titles, as before the war ; but the Pro- to 
testants were prohibited from printing controversial books, 1610. 
and were compelled to pay tithes to the established clergy. 

The twelve years which succeeded the Edict of Nantes 
were eminently favorable to civilization in France. The 
finances were arranged by Sully with so much skill, that the 
king paid off a debt of 300 millions of livres, and had, on his 
death, nearly fifty millions in his treasury. The taxes were 
reduced one-half, the crown lands redeemed, the arsenals 
stored, the fortifications rebuilt, churches erected, canals dug, 
and improvements made in every part of the kingdom. Under 
the direction of this able minister the laws were enforced, 
robbery and vagrancy were nearly stopped, and agriculture 
received a great impulse. Economy was the order of the day; 
the Ejing himself set an illustrious example, and even dressed 
in gray cloth, with a doublet of taffeta without embroidery, 
dispensed with all superfluity at his table, and dismissed all 
useless servants. 

This management and economy enabled the King to make Inter- 
great improvements, besides settling deranged finances. He ^j^^' 
built innxunerable churches, bridges, convents, hospitals, for- ments. 
tresses, and ships. Some of the finest palaces which adorn 
Paris were erected by him. He was also the patron of learn- 
ing, the benefits of which he appreciated. He himself was 
well acquainted with the writings of the ancients. He was 
particularly fond of the society of the learned, with whom he 
conversed with freedom and affability. He increased the 
libraries, opened public schools, invited distinguished foreign- 
ers to Paris, and rewarded them with stipends. Lipsius, 
Scaliger, and De Thou, were the ornaments of his court. 

And his tender regard to the happiness and welfare of his 
subjects was as marked as his generous appreciation of litera- 
ture and science. It was his ambition to be the father of his 
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Cb. 5. people;. and his memorable saying, " Yes, I mil so manage 
jj matters tbat tbe poorest peasant in my kingdom may eat meat 
1610. ®^^^ <^y ^ ^^ week, and, moreoTer, be enabled to put a 
fowl in the pot on a Sunday,^ has alone embalmed his memoiy 
in the affections of the French nation, who, of all their 
monarchs, are most partial to Henry IV. 
Anas- But Henry was not permitted by Providence to prosecute 
tion of ^ benevolent designs. He was assassinated by a man whom 
Heniy. he had never injured — by the most imscrupulous of all mis- 
guided men — a religious bigot. The Jesuit Eavaillac, in a 
mood, as it is to be hoped, bordering on madness, perpetrated 
the foul deed. But Henry only suffered the fate of nearly all 
the distingoished actors in those civil and religious contentioiis 
which desolated France for forty years. He died in 1610, at 
the age of fifty-seven, having reigned twenty-one years, nine 
of which were spent in imintemipted war&re. 
Eflfects By his death the kingdom was thrown into deep and tmdis- 
^^jj sembled mourning. Many fell speechless in the streets when 
the intelligence of his assassination was known; others died 
from excess of grief. All felt that they had lost more than a 
&ther, and nothing was anticipated but storms and commotioDS. 
By Margaret, who proved inconstant, and from whom he 
was separated, he had no children. By his second wife, 
Marie de Medici, he had three children, the oldest of whom 
was a child, who now became King, under the title of Louis 

xm. 



Befebekces. — Sismondi has written the beet French Historr on this 
period, but reference mar be made to the " Memoires de Sully, Mezenr, 
De Thou, Perefixe, D'Aubign^, and 3Iatthieu." Browning's «Hi»- 
tory of the Huguenots " is the best in English; the Histories of l^^^™ 
and Crowe mar also be consulted. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ENGLISH HISTORY UNDER ELIZABETH. 

With the reign of Elizabetli commences a new era in Ch. 6. 
English history; — the triumph of Protestant principles, the 
revival of learning, the diffusion of knowledge among the 1559 
people, the spirit of commercial enterprise, and the general 
improvement of society. It was a brilliant period, full of 
enthusiasm, hope, and life. Illustrious poets, philosophers, 
and statesmen adorned the age, and raised England to a height 
of glory not before attained. 

Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VHI., by Anne Boleyn, was Acces- 
twenty-five years of age when she ascended the throne, and gy^a*. 
was crowned the 15th of January, 1559. She soon assembled beth. 
parliament, selected her ministers, and devoted herself to the 
settlement of the affairs of the realm, which were in an 
embarrassed state, both in a religious and civil point of view. 
As soon as the Protestant religion was established, the 
Queen turned her attention towards Scotland, from which 
much trouble was expected, and which was then governed by 
Mary, daughter of James V., who had succeeded her father 
while a mere infant. 

According to the canonical laws of the Roman church, the Claims 
claim of Mary Stuart to the English throne was preferable ll 
to that of her cousin Elizabeth. Her imcles, the Guises, Stuart, 
represented that Anne Boleyn's marriage had never been 
lawful, and that Elizabeth was therefore illegitimate. In an 
evil hour, Mary and her husband (Francis II., of France) 
quartered the arms of England with their own, and assumed 
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Ch. 6. the titles of King and Queen of Scotland and England. This 
^ jj excited the indignation of Elizabeth, who was further enraged 
1560 ^y ^^^ insult which the Pope had inflicted, in declaring her 
to birth illegitimate. She therefore resolved to gratify at once 
1567. both her ambition and her vengeance; and encouraged by her 
ministers, who wished to advance the Protestant interest in 
the kingdom, she managed with consummate art to under- 
mine the authority of Mary in Scotland, now distracted by 
religious as well as civil commotions. 
Scottish The Scotch reformers had been animated with a zeal 

^^ "unknown to Cranmer and his associates. The leaders had 
ers. 

been trained at Geneva, under the guidance of Calvin, and 
had imbibed his opinions, and were, therefore, resolved to 
carry on the work of reform afVer the model of the Genevan 
church. Accordingly pictures, statues, ornaments, painted 
glass, and cathedrals, all of which Cranmer spared, were 
furiously destroyed by the Scotch reformers, who consi- 
dered them as parts of an idolatrous worship. The antipathy 
to bishops and clerical vestments was equally strong, and a 
sweeping reform was carried on under the dictatorship of 
Knox. 

But his measures had been resisted, and a civil war was the 
result. This war was at its height when the Queen Regent 
died, and Mary, who was now a widow, returned to her dis- 
tracted kingdom. The Protestant party was in the ascendant, 
and she was compelled to support both KJaox and the great 
Protestant nobles. 
Mar- Then followed her marriage with her cousin Lord Camley 

riage of (1565)^ who was incapable of retaining her affections, being 
disgraced by low tastes and profligate habits. This marriage 
was soon succeeded by disgust and coldness, by mutual 
jealousies, by the assassination of Rizzio, and finally by the 
murder of Damley himself. Mary was then rash enough to 
marry the man who was probably the murderer of her second 
husband, the infamous Bothwell, an act which gave great 
scandal and renewed the fiames of civil war. 
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Elizabeth, both from resentment and jealousy, fi^mented Ch. 6. 
these disturbances, which finally resulted in the surrender of "J^dT 
the Scottish Queen to the insurgent forces, by whom she was 1568 
imprisoned in the castle of Lochleven, and deprived of all to 
authority. ^^^'7- 

The imfortunate Queen suffered great unkindness in her 
lonely confinement, and Knox, with the more zealous of his 
party, clamored for her death, as an adulteress and a murderer. 
She succeeded in escaping from her prison, raised an army, Flight 
marched against the regent, was defeated at the battle of ^ 
Lajigside, fled to England, and became, in May, 1568, the 
prisoner-guest of her envious rival. Elizabeth obtained the 
object of her desires. But the captivity of Mary, confined in 
Tutbury Castle, against all the laws of hospitality and justice, 
gave rise to incessant disturbances both in England and Scot- 
land. And these form no inconsiderable part of the history 
of England for seventeen years. Scotland was the scene of 
anarchy, growing out of the contentions and jealousies of 
rival chieftains, who stooped to every crime that appeared to 
fecilitate their objects. In 1570 the regent Murray was 
assassinated. He was succeeded by his enemy the Earl of 
Liennox, who, in his Inim, was shot by an assassin. The Earl 
of Mar succeeded him, but lived only a year. Morton then 
became regent, the reward of many crimes ; but retribution at 
last overtook him, being executed when James assumed the 
sovereignty. 

Meanwhile, the unfortunate Mary pined in hopeless cap- Her 
tivity. It was natural for her to seek release, and also for ^?r 
her friends to desire to help her. Among those friends was 
the Duke of Norfolk, the first nobleman in England, and a 
zealous Catholic. He aspired to her hand; but Elizabeth 
chose to consider his courtship as a treasonable act, and 
Norfolk was arrested. On being afterwards released, he 
plotted for the liberation of Mary, and his intrigues brought 
him to the block. The unfortunate captive, wearied and 
imX^atient, naturally sought the assistance of foreign powers. 
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Ch. 6. She had her agents in Rome, France, Spain, and the Low 
j^ jj Countries. The Catholics in England espoused her cause, 
1587. a-Jid 21 conspiracy was formed to deliver her, to assassinate 
Elizabeth, and to restore the Catholic religion. From the 
fact that Mary was privy to that part of the plot which con- 
cerned her own deliverance, she was brought to trial as a 
Execu- criminal, found guilty by a court incompetent to sit on her 
Mary <^Si^^} and executed without remorse, on the 8th of February, 
1587. 

Few persons have excited more commiseration than this 
unfortunate Queen, both on account of her exalted rank, and 
her many accomplishments. Whatever obloquy she merited 
for her acts as Queen of Scotland, no one can blame her for 
meditating escape from the power of her zealous but more 
fortunate rival ; and her execution is a blot on the character 
of the Queen of England. 
War Next to the troubles with Scotland, growing out of the 

^ . interference of Elizabeth, the great political events of the 
reign were the long and protracted war with Spain, and the 
Irish rebellion. Both of these events were important. 

Spain was at this time governed by Philip II., one of the 
most bigoted Catholics of the age, who was allied with Catharine 
de Medici, of France, for the entire suppression of Protestan- 
tism. She had incited her son Charles IX. to the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and Philip now established the Inquisition 
Cruel- in Flanders. This measure provoked an insurrection in 1566, 
*j^* . to suppress which the Duke of Alva, who had been one of the 
the N6- most celebrated of the generals of Charles V., was sent into the 
ther- jSTetherlands with a large army, and almost unlimited powers. 
The cruelties of Alva were unparalleled. In six years 
eighteen thousand persons perished by the hands of the execu- 
tioner, and Alva counted on the entire suppression of Protes- 
tantism by the mere force of armies. He could estimate the 
physical resources of the people, but he could not measure 
the degree of their resistance when animated by the spirit of 
liberty or religion. Providence, too, appeared on their behalf. 
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A great leader sprang up among the suffering Hollanders, Ch. 6. 
now almost driven to despair — ^the celebrated William of'^ ^^ 
Nassau, Prince of Orange. He appeared as the champion of 1568 
the oppressed ; they rallied around his standard, fought with to 
desperate bravery, opened the dikes upon their cultivated 1588. 
fields, expelled their invaders, and laid the foundation of their 
liberties. But they could not have withstood the gigantic ^^ 
power of the Spanish monarchy, then in the fulness of its tinder 
strength, and the most powerful in Europe, had it not been ^f 
for aid rendered by Elizabeth. She compassionated their Orange, 
sufferings, and had respect for their cause. She entered into 
an alliance with them, defensive and offensive, and the Nether- 
lands became the great theatre of war, even after they had 
thrown off the Spanish yoke. But although the United Pro- 
vinces in the end obtained their liberty, they suffered incredi- 
ble hardships, end lost some of the finest of their cities, 
Antwerp among the rest, long the rival of Amsterdam, and 
the scene of Rubens' labors. 

The assistance which Elizabeth rendered to the Hollanders 
provoked the resentment of Philip H., which was greatly 
increased by the legalized piracies of Sir Francis Drake in 
the West Indies and on the coasts of South America. Philip, Military 
therefore, declared war with England, and made immense P^P^ 
preparations to subdue it. But the preparations of Elizabeth 
to resist were also great, and Drake performed brilliant 
exploits on the sea, among other things, destroying one 
hundred ships in the bay of Cadiz, and taking immense spoil. 
At this juncture Elizabeth summoned a great council of war, 
at which the accomplished Sir Walter Raleigh took a leading 
part. His advice was to meet the Spaniards on the sea. 
Although the royal navy consisted, at this time, of only thirty - 
six sail, such vigorous measures were prosecuted, that one 
hundred and ninety-one ships were soon collected, manned by 
seventeen thousand four hundred seamen. The merchants of 
London granted thirty ships and ten thousand men, and all 
England was aroused to meet the expected danger. Never 
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Ch. 6. was patriotism more signally evinced, never were more de- 
^ J) cisive proofs given of the popularity of a sovereign. Elizabeth, 
1588 indeed, was always popular with the nation; for with all her 
to ceremony, and state, and rudeness to the Commons, she never 
loyo. yiolated the laws, or irritated the people by oppressive exac- 
tions. Her despotism was never grievous; it had all the 
benignity of a paternal government. Capricious and arbitrary 
as Elizabeth was, in regard to some unfortunate individuals 
who provoked her hatred or her jealousy, still she sedulously 
guarded the interests of the nation, and listened to the counsel 
of patriotic and able ministers. When England was threat- 
ened with a Spanish invasion, there was not a comer of the 
land which did not rise to protect a beloved sovereign; nor 
was there a single spot, where a landing might be effected, 
around which an army of twenty thousand men could not be 
rallied in forty-eight hours. 
Defeat Philip, nevertheless, expected the complete conquest of 
of the England; and as his "Invincible Armada'* of one hundred 
da. and thirty ships left the mouth of the Tagus, commanded by 
Medina Sidonia, and manned by the noblest troops of Spain, 
he fancied his hour of triumph was at hand. But his hopes 
proved dreams. The armada met with nothing but misfor- 
tunes both in battle and from storms. Only fifty ships 
returned to Spain. An immense booty was divided among 
the English sailors, and Elizabeth, in her turn, sent a large 
fleet to Spain the following year (1589), under the command 
of Drake, which, after burning a few towns, returned inglori- 
ously to England, with a loss of ten thousand men. The war 
was continued with various success till 1598, when a peace 
was negotiated. The same year died Philip II., and Lord 
Death Burleigh, a statesman who, for forty years, had directed the 
V n " *^^^^^^^ ^^ Elizabeth, and to whose voice she always listened, 
and even when he was opposed by such favorites as Leicester 
j^^^ and Essex. Burleigh was a man admirably adapted to his 
leigh. station and his times,— cool, sagacious, politic and pacific; 
skilfiil in the details of business, competent to advise, but not 
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aspiring to command. He was unquestionably of great ser- Ch. 6. 
vice to Elizabeth, and she rewarded him splendidly. j^ j^^ 

The attention of the Queen had long been anxiously directed 1599 
to the affairs of Ireland, which had been conquered by to 
Henry H. in the year 1170, but over which only an imperfect ■^"^^* 
sovereignty had been exercised. The Irish princes and nobles, 
divided among themselves, paid indeed the exterior marks of 
obedience, but they kept the country in a state of insurrection. 

Hugh O'Neale, the head of a powerful clan, who had been 1"^^^ 
raised to the dignity of Earl of Tyrone, greatly fomented Hon. 
these discontents, and at length excited a dangerous rebellion. 
Hostilities of the most sanguinary character commenced. 
The Queen sent over her favorite, the Earl of Essex, with an 
army of twenty thousand men, to crush the rebels. Essex 
was unsuccessful. His successor. Lord Mountjoy, eventually 
sacceeded in restoring the Queen's authority, but not until 
Ireland had been devastated with fire and sword, and suffered 
every aggravation of accumulated calamities. 

Meanwhile, Essex, who had returned to England against Dis- 
Ae Queen's orders, was treated with coldness, deprived of |f^® ° 
1^8 employments, and sentenced to imprisonment. This was 
more than the haughty favorite could bear, accustomed as he 
liad been to royal favor. At first he acquiesced in his pim- 
isliment, with every mark of penitence, and Elizabeth was 
beginning to relax in her severity, for she never intended to 
rain him; but he soon gave vent to his violent temper, in- 
dulged in great liberties of speech, and threw off all appear- 
ance of duty and respect. He even engaged in treasonable His 
designs, and corresponded with James VI. of Scotland about ^uig^^t- 
his succession. His proceedings were discovered, and he was tempt. 
summoned before the Privy Council. Instead of obedience, 
he armed himself and his followers, and in conjunction with 
some discontented nobles, and about three hundred gentlemen, 
attempted to excite an insurrection in London, where he was 
very popular with the citizens. He was captured and com- 
mitted to the Tower, with the Earl of Southampton. These 
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Ch. 6. rash but brave noblemen were tried by their peers, condemned 
^^ p7 ^ g^^*y o^ ^g^ treason, and Essex was privately beheaded 
1603. i'^ t^e Tower. It was at this trial that Bacon appeared 
against his old patron, and likened him to the Duke of Guise. 
The great lawyer Coke, who was then Attorney- General, com- 
pared him to Catiline. 
Death of Elizabeth wept for the fate of the nobleman she had loved. 
Eliza- ^Ajfter iiis death she never regained her spirits, and melancholy 
was visible in her countenance. All her actions showed a 
deeply settled inward grief. She survived the execution of 
Essex two years, having lived long enough to feel that, in 
spite of all her glory and power, she was not exempted from 
drinking the cup of bitterness. 
Her Whatever unamiable qualities she may have evinced as a 

policy, -^oman, and in spite of her vanity, and jealousy, and imperious 
temper, her reign was one of the most glorious in the annals 
of her country. The policy of Burleigh increased the re- 
sources of the kingdom. The taxes, never oppressive, were 
raised without murmur; the people were loyal and contented; 
the Protestant religion was established on a firm foundation; 
and a constellation of great men shed around the throne the 
bright rays of their' immortal genius. 
Perse- The most unhappy peculiarity of her reign was the perse- 
cutionof q^^Jqj^ of the Nonconformists, which, if not sanguinary, waa 
form- irritating and severe. For some time after the accession of 
ists. Elizabeth the Puritans were permitted to indulge in their 
peculiarities, without being excluded from the established 
church; but when Elizabeth felt herself secure, they were 
obliged to conform, or suffered imprisonment, fines, and other 
punishments. Their original difficulty was repugnance to the 
surplice, and to some few forms of worship ; but these gradu- 
ally extended to an opposition to the order of bishops ; to the 
temporal dignities of the church ; to the various titles of the 
hierarchy; to the jurisdiction of the spiritual courts; to the 
promiscuous access of all persons to the communion table ; to 
the liturgy; to the observance of holydays; to cathedral 
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worship; to the use of organs; to the presentation of livings Ch. 6. 
by patrons ; and, finally, to some of the doctrines of the estab- TToo" 
lished church. The expulsion of the Puritans from the Epis- jq 
oopal church took place in 15GG; and from that time, to the 1587. 
death of Elizabeth, they enjoyed no peace, although they 
sought redress in the most respectful manner, and raised no • 
exposition to the royal authority. This grievous error entailed 
a heavy retribution. Persecution and penal laws fanned a 
fanatical spirit, which, in the reign of Charles, burst out into 
a destructive flame, and spread devastation and ruin through 
all parts of the kingdom. 

If, however, the queen and her ministers did not under- Corn- 
stand the principles of religious toleration, they certainly ™®"'**' 
pursued an enlightened policy in regard to all financial prise, 
and political subjects. The commercial importance of Eng- 
land received a new impulse. The voyages of Frobisher and 
Brake aroused a spirit of adventure, and serious attempts 
were made to colonize the New World. In 1583 Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert secured a liberal patent from Government, 
and sailed with a considerable body of adventurers, but he 
took a too northerly direction, and was shipwrecked on the 
coast of Cape Breton. 

The spirit of the times, however, soon called out a greater Sir 
geniu?. Sir Walter Raleigh, who, obtaining a similar patent ^}^^\^ 
to Gilbert, despatched in 1584 two small vessels, under the 
command of Amidas and Barlow, and, soon after, a fleet of 
•even ships, commanded by Sir Richard Grenville. The 
expedition proved unfortunate, and the only result of it was 
the introduction of tobacco into Europe. 

Another expedition was sent in 1587, under Captain Wliite, 
which also failed; but the spirit of colonization was aroused, 
and did not abate until various sections of North America 
were peopled with EngHsh settlers, who introduced the lan- 
guage, arts, religion, and institutions of the mother country, 
and laid the foundation for a great empire. 
Unfortunately, with these enterprises also commenced the 
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Ch. 6. African slave trade — a traffic which has been productive of 

more human misery, and led to more social evils, than can be 

1589 traced to any other event in the history of modem times, and 

to which, as the father of slavery, may yet divide that empire 

1G03. which has inherited and endorsed it. 

During this reign the houses of the people became more 

Social comfortable; chimneys began to be generally used; pewter 

vance. dishes took the place of wooden trenchers; wheat was sub- 
stituted for rye and barley; linen and woollen cloth were 
manufactured; and salads, cabbages, gooseberries, apricots, 
pippins, currants, cherries, plums, carnations, and the da- 
mask rose, were cultivated, some of them for the first time. 

Revival But its great glory was the revival of literature and science. 

of lit«- Raleigh, " the soldier, the sailor, the scholar, the philosopher, 
the poet, the orator, the historian," then adorned the court; 
and the prince of -poets, the immortal Shakspeare, wrote 
those plays, which, for moral wisdom and knowledge of the 
hmnan soul, have never been equalled. The prince of 
philosophers too, the great miner and sapper of the ^se 
systems of the Middle Ages, Francis Bacon, now commenced 
his career, and Spenser dedicated to Elizabeth his " Fa^ry 
Queen," one of the most truly poetical compositions that 
genius ever produced. The age gave birth also to great 
divines ; but these did not occupy so prominent a place in the 
nation's eye as during the succeeding reigns, when theological 
discussions were revived with a zeal unparalleled since the 
first outbreak of the Reformation. 



Hetesefoes. — In addition to the ordinary histories of England, 
Robertson's " HistorT of Scotland j" Miss Strickland's "Life of Marj 
Queen of Scots;" M^Crie's "LifeofKnox;" Nare's "life of Burleigh;" 
the " Life of Sir Walter Raleigh ;" Neale's " History of the Puritans ;*" 
Macaulaj's " Essays ;" and Bancroft's " History of Colonization," may 
be consulted: Sir Walter Scott's " Xenilworth " may also be profitably 
read. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

PHILIP II. AND THE AUSTBIAN PBINCES OF SPAIN. 

Spain cannot be said to have been a powerful State until Ch. 7. 

the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella (1479 to 1516), when the 

crowns of Castile and Arragon were united, and the dis- 155(5 

coveries of Columbus added a new world to their extensiye to 

territories. During the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the 1506. 

power of the crown was very great, but not so absolute as 

during the sway of the Austrian princes. For the nobles 

were then animated by a bold and free spirit, and the clergy 

dared to resist the encroachments of royalty, and even the 

tBurpations of Rome. Charles V. succeeded in suppressing 

this spirit, and so laid the foundation for the power of his son, 

PbiUpn. 

With Philip (1556) commenced the grandeur of the Spanish Philip 

monarchy. By him, also, were sown the seeds of its subse- 

qnent decay. Under him the Inquisition was disgraced by 

ten thousand enormities ; Holland was overrun by the Duke 

of Alva; and the wealth of America was secured and enjoyed. 

It was he who built the gorgeous palaces of Spain, and he 

alao it was, who, as we have already seen, attempted the 

conquest of England. 

Among the first acts of the reign of Philip was the effort to Religi- 

eztiniruish Protestantism in the Netherlands, then an assem- ^^^ P®^" 

... . . i^®*^^" 

blage of seigniories, under various titles, subject to his autho- tian. 

rity. The opinions of Luther and Calvin had made great 

progress in this country, and Philip, in order to repress them, 

in 1566 established the Inquisition. The people protested^ 

and these protests were ccHisidered as rebellious. 

Q 
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Ch. 7. At the head of the nobility was William, Prince of Orange, 
on whom Philip had conferred the government of Holland, 

1568 Zealand, Friesland, and Utrecht, then provinces of the Nether- 

to lands. He was a haughty but resolute man, who had adopted 

1584. the opinions of Calvin, and had, therefore, lost the confidence 

of Philip. In the prospect of ruin, if not of death, he resolved 

Prince *^ deliver his country from the yoke of a merciless and 

of bigoted master. Having reduced the most important garrisons 
range. ^^ Holland and Zealand, he openly threw off his allegiance to 
Spain, and ^ hostilities commenced, when Alva, the general of 
Philip, took the old city of Haerlem, and put fifteen hundred 
to the sword, among whom were all the magistrates, and all 
the Protestant clergy. 

Soon after this (1576), the seven United Provinces formed 
themselves into a confederation, and chose the Prince of 
Orange to be the general of their armies, admiral of their 
fleets, and chief magistrate, by the title of Stadtholder, His 
assassination followed in the year 1584, and Maurice, his son, 
received his title, dignities, and power. The military talents 
of Maurice, as the antagonist of the Duke of Parma, lieuten- 
ant to Philip in the Netherlands, soon secured him a high 
place in the estimation of warriors. To protect this prince, 

Hoi- and the infant republic of Holland, Queen Elizabeth sent 

^*°^,, four thousand men under the Earl of Leicester, her favorite; 
aidedby ... 

Eng- and, with this assistance, the Hollanders maintained their 
land, ground against the most powerful monarch in Europe. 

After the loss of the Netherlands, the next great event of 
his reign was the acquisition of Portugal, to which he laid 
claim on the death of Don Henry, in 1580. There were 
several other claimants ; but Philip, with an army of twenty 
thousand, was stronger than any of the others. He gained a 
decisive victory over Don Antonio, uncle to the last monarch, 
and was crowned at Lisbon without opposition. 

The revolt of the Moriscoes, which commenced in 1568, 
occupies a prominent place in the annals of this reign. They 
were Christianized Moors, but, at heart, Mohammedans. A 
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decree had been pubKshed that their children should frequent Ch. 7. 

Christian churches ; *that the Arabic should no longer be used ^ j^ 

in writing; that both men and women should wear the Spanish 1568 

costume; that they should no longer receive Mohammedan to 

names, or marry without permission. The Moriscoes con- l^"o. 

tended that a particular dress did not involve religious opinions ; 

Revolt 
that their women used the veil according to their notions of Qf t^e 

modesty; and that the use of their own language was no sin. Moris- 

These expostulations were, however, without effect. Nothing 

could move the bigoted king. So revolt followed oppression, 

and great excesses '^ere committed by both parties. 

Civil war is ever the same, and presents nearly the same 

Tindeviating picture of misery and crime. But in this war 

there was something fiendish. A clergyman was roasted over 

a brazier, and the women, wearied with his protracted death, 

despatched him with their needles and knives. The rebels 

ridiculed the sacrifice of the mass by slaughtering a pig on 

the high altar of a church. These insults were fearfully 

retaliated. Thousands of defenceless women and children 

were murdered in violation of the most solemn treaties. The Their 

whole Moorish population was finally exterminated, and Gra- ®fJ^"^" 

Mda, with its beautiful mountains and fertile valleys, became from 

a deeert. No less than six hundred thousand were driven to ^^^°* 

Afiica — ^an act of great impolicy, since the Moriscoes were the 

most ingenious and industrious part of the population. ' Their 

cdle greatly contributed to undermine the national prosperity. 

The destruction of the Spanish Armada, in the attempted 

inrasion of England, and the losses which the Spaniards 

soffered from Sir Francis Drake and Admiral Hawkins, have 

already been mentioned. 

The decline of the Spanish monarchy dates from the death 

of this monarch, which took place in his magnificent palace of 

the Escurial, in 1598. Under his son Philip III. it became 

marked, and future ruin could then be predicted. 

The principal cause of the decline of prosperity was the 

great increase of the clergy, and the extent of their wea\l\i. 

g2 
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Ch. 7. Ill the Spanish dominions, whicli included Spain, Naples, 

^ j^ IMilan, Parma, Sicily, Sardinia, the Netherlands, Portugal, 

1598 ^^^^ the Indies, there were fifty- four archbishops, six hundred 

to and eighty-four bishops, seven thousand hospitals, one hun- 

1621. ^pe(j thousand abbeys and nunneries, six himdred thousand 

monks, and three hundred and ten thousand secular priests— 

rous " ^ priest to every ten families. Almost every village had a 

clergy, monastery. The diocese of Seville had fourteen thousand 

priests — nearly the present number of all the clergy of the 

Establishment in England. The cathedral of Seville alone 

gave support and occupation to one hundred priests. 

This numerous clergy gradually usurped the power and 
dignities of the State. They also encoui'aged that frightful 
Inquisition, the very name of which conjures up the most 
The In- horrid images of death and torture. The inquisitors had 
quisi- pQ^yer to apprehend people even suspected of heresy, and, on 
its cru- the testimony of two witnesses, could condemn them to torture, 
eltiea. imprisonment, and death. Resistance was yain; complaint 
was ruin. Ai'rests took place suddenly and secretly. Nor 
had the prisoner a knowledge of his accusers, or of the 
crimes of which he was accused. Even nobles were not ex- 
empted from the supervision of this court, which was estab- 
lished in every village and town in Portugal and Spain, and 
which, in the single city of Toledo, condemned, in one year, 
seventeen thousand people. • 

In addition to the evils of this spiritual despotism, came 
others attendant on wealth. The sudden increase of gold and 
silver led to luxury, idleness, and degeneracy. Money being 
ElFects abimdant, the people neglected the cultivation of those things 
^^ which money could procure. Then followed a great rise in 
the prices of all kind of provision and clothing. Houses, 
lands, and manufactures also increased in value. Habits of 
industry were lost, the culture of the soil was neglected, 
and the gold and silver of the Spaniards were exchanged for 
the productive industry of other nations. The Dutch and the 
English, whose manufactures and commerce were in a healthy 
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State, became enriched at their expense. With the loss of Ch. 7. 
substantial wealth — that is, of industry and economy, the ^ p 
Spaniards became cold and proud, and followed frivolous 1622 
pleasures and amusements. Plays, pantomimes, and bull to 
fights now amused a lazy and pleasure-seeking nation, while l"*'^- 
the profligacy of the court had scarcely a parallel in Europe. 

The country became exhausted by war. The finances were 
deranged, and province after province rebelled. Everywhere 
followed military reverses, and a decrease of population. 
Taxes, in the meanwhile, increased, and a burdened people 
lamented in vain their misforttme and decline. 
" The reign of Philip IV. (1621 to 1665) was the most dis- 
astrous in the annals of the country. The Catalan insurrec- 
tion, the loss of Jamaica, the Low Countries, and Portugal, Decay 
were the results of his misrule and imbecility. So rapidly g . 
indeed did Spain degenerate, that, upon the close of the 
Austrian dynasty, with all the natural advantages of the 
country, the best harbors and sea coast in Europe, the richest 
soil, and the finest climate, the people were the poorest, the 
most ignorant, and the most helpless in Europe. 

The death of Charles II., in 1699, left Spain without a 
king, and the vacant throne became the prize of the monarch 
who could raise and send across the Pyrenees the largest 
army. It fell into the hands of Louis XIV., and the Bourbon 
princes have ever since in vain attempted the restoration of 
the broken monarchy to its former glory. 



Pop the history of Spain during the Austrian Princes, see Lardner's 
"Encyclopadia; " Watson's "Life of Philip II.;" Schiller's "Revolt of 
the Netherlands ;" Russell's "Modem Europe ;'* Prescott's " Conquest 
of Mexico and Peru j" and Coxe's "Memoirs," 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE COUNTER-BEFORMATION AND THE JESUITS. 

Ch. 8. During the period we have just been considering, the n 

marked peculiarity of the times was the struggle bet^ 

1540 Protestantism and Romanism. It is true that objects of] 

to sonal ambition also occupied the minds of princes, and m 

1600. great events occurred, which were not connected with sti 

gles for religious liberty and light. But the great featur 

the age was unquestionably a spirit of innovation, w] 

nothing could suppress, and which was directed, in the m 

to matters of religion. The conflict was not between Chi 

and State, but between two great parties in each. " No i 

asked whether another belonged to the same country as 1 

self, but whether he belonged to the same sect." 

Luther, Calvin, Zwingle, Knox, and Cranmer, made 
upon the Roman Catholic Church, as the great supporter 
defender of the ideas of the middle ages. They renoui 
The her authority. She summoned her friends and vassals, ral 
of con- ^^ ^^^ forces, and, with desperate energy, resolved to 
flict. them down. The struggles of the Protestants in EngL 
Germany, France, and the Netherlands, alike manifested 
same spirit, were produced by the same causes, and broi 
forth the same results. 

The hostile movements of Rome, for a while, were car 
on by armies, massacres, assassinations, and inquisitions. 
Duke of Alva's cruelties in the Netherlands, St. Bartholom< 
massacre in France, inquisitorial tortures in Spain, and Sm 
field burnings in England, illustrate this assertion. But n 
subtle and artful agents were required, and they were foi 
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Men of simple lives, of undoubted piety, of earnest zeal, and Ch. 8. 
singular disinterestedness arose, and did what the sword and 
the stake could not do, — revived Catholicism, and caused a 1540 
reaction in its favor. These men were the Jesuits, the most to 
fidthful, intrepid, and successful soldiers that ever enlisted 1^00. 
under the banners of Rome. 

The rise and fortunes of this order form one of the most The 

important and interesting chapters in the history of the huijtian ^^^^. 

race. Their victories, and the spirit which achieved them, 

are well worth our notice. In considering them, however, it 

must be borne in mind, that the Jesuits have exhibited traits 

80 dissimilar and contradictory, that it is difficult to form a just 

judgment respecting them. While they were achieving their 

"victories, they appeared in a totally different light from that 

'which distinguished them when they reposed on their laurels. 

Hence the earlier and the later Jesuits appear in some aspects 

to have little in common, although the principles of their 

system were imchanged, and their organization was always 

tie same. Our present notice will be confined to the Jesuits 

'^len they were worthy of respect, and, in some things, even 

o:f admiration. Their courage, fidelity, zeal, learning, and 

^xitrepidity for half a century, have not been exaggerated. 

The founder of the order was Ignatius Loyola, a Spanish The 
S^ntleman of noble birth, bom in 1491, who first appeared as ^f^^^ 
^ soldier at the siege of Pampelima, where he was wounded, order. 
^IzKmt the time that Luther was writing his theses, and de- 
^^ouncing indulgences. He amused himself, on his sick bed, 
*^y reading the lives of the saints. His enthusiastic mind was 
deeply affected, and he resolved to pass from worldly to spirit- 
^i«tl knighthood. He became a saint, after the notions of 
toatage; he fasted, wore sackcloth, lived on roots and herbs, 
P^uctised austerities, retired to lonely places, and spent his 
«ine in contemplation an^ prayer. The people were attracted 
oy his sanctity, and followed him in crowds. His heart burned 
to convert heretics ; and, to prepare himself for his mission, he 
^oit to the imiversities, and devoted himself to study. There 
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Ch. 8. he made some distinguished converts, all of whom afterwards 
^ jj became famous. In his narrow cell at Paris, in the year 
1534 1534, he induced Francis Xavier, Faber, Laynez, Bobadilla, 
to and Rodriguez to embrace his views, and to form themselves 
1540. into an association, for the conversion of the world. On the 
summit of Montmartre, these six young men, on one starlit 
night, took the usual monastic vows oi poveiiy, chastity, and 
obedience, and solemnly devoted themselves to their new 
mission. 
Institu- In 1537 they went to Eome to induce the Pope to constitute 
^on of them a missionary order. But they were ridiculed as fanatics. 
suits. For centuries there had been great opposition in Rome against 
the institution of new orders. Even St. Dominic and St. 
Francis had great difficulty in getting theirs instituted. But 
Loyola and his companions made extraordinary offers. They 
professed their willingness to go wherever the Pope shoidd 
send them, among Turks, heathens, or heretics, instantly, 
without condition or reward, and at last they obtained their 
prayer. This was in 1540. 

How could the Pope refuse them? His empire was in 
danger; Luther was in the midst of his victories; a new 
power was shaking to its centre the pontifical throne; all the 
old orders had become degenerate and inefficient. The vener- 
Reasons able Benedictines were revelling in the wealth of their splendid 
^^ ^ * abbeys, while the Dominicans and Franciscans had become 
little better than itinerant pedlars of relics and indulgences, 
forgetful of those stem duties and virtues which originally 
characterized them. Everywhere the monks were inexhaust- 
ible subjects of sarcasm. Erasmus laughed at them, and 
Luther mocked them. They were sensual, lazy, ignorant, 
and corrupt. The Pope jdid not want such soldiers. But 
the followers of Loyola were full of ardor, talent, and zeal; 
willing to do anything for a sinking cause; able to do any- 
thing, so far as human will can avail. And they did not dis- 
appoint him. They increased with marvellous rapidity. The 
zealous, devout, and energetic, throughout all ranks in the 
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CatlioKc Church, joined them. They spread into all lands. Ch. 8. 
They became the confessors of kings, the teachers of youth, the . ,. 
most popular of preachers, the most successful of missionaries. 1540 
In sixteen years after the scene of Montmartre, Loyola had to 
established his society in the affections and confidence of l^^^* 
Catholic Europe, against the voice of imiversities, the fears of 
monarchs, and the jealousy of the other monastic orders. In ^pj^ 
sixteen years, from the condition of a ridiculed fanatic, he ef ten- 
became one of the most powerful dignitaries of the church, 
influencing the coimcils of the Vatican, moving the minds 
of kings, controlling a numerous fraternity, and making his 
power felt, even in the courts of Japan and China. 

Before he died (1556), his spiritual sons had planted their 
missionary stations amid Peruvian mines, among the marts of 
the African slave trade, in the islands of the Indian Ocean, and 
in the cities of Japan and China. Nay, his followers had 
secured the most important chairs in the universities of Europe, 
liadmade themselves confessors to the most powerful monarchs, 
teachers in the best schools of Christendom, and preachers in 
its principal pulpits. More than aU this, the order had become 
an organization, instinct ^vith life, endued with energy and 
will, and forming a body which could outwatch Argus with his 
hundred eyes, and outwork Briareus with his hundred arms. It And 

had forty thousand eyes open upon every cabinet and private ^®** 
<• ,. , power, 

anuly in Europe, and forty thousand arms extended over the 

necks of both sovereigns and people. It had become a mighty 

power in the world, inseparably connected with the education 

and the religion of the age; it was the prime mover of aU 

political affairs, the grand prop of absolute monarchies, the 

last hope of the papal hierarchy. ^ 

The sudden growth and enormous resources of the " Society 

of Jesus" impress us with feelings of amazement and awe. 

We almost attribute them to the agency of mysterious powers, 

and are prone to forget the operations of natural causes. The 

history of society shows that no body of men ever obtained a 

wide-spread ascendency, except by the exercise of remarkabk 
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Ch. 8. qualities of mind and heart. And this is the reason why the 

A. D. Jesuits prospered. When Catholic Europe saw young men, 

1540 bom to fortune and honors, voluntarily surrendering their 

to rank and goods; devoting themselves to religious duties; 

IbUU. spending their days in hospitals and schools ; wandering, as 
missionaries, into the most unknown and dangerous parts of 

Their the world ; exciting the young to study ; making great attain- 

J^^g" ments in aU departments of literature and science; and shed- 
ding light, wherever they went, by their genius and disinter- 
estedness, it was natural that they should be welcomed as 
preachers, teachers, and confessors. That they were charac- 
terized, during the first fifty years, by such excellencies, has 
never been denied. The Jesuit missionary has called forth 
the praises of Baxter, and the panegyric of Leibnitz. 

Francis Xavier, one of the first converts of Loyola, a Spaniard 
of rank, traversed a tract of more than twice the circumference 
of the globe, preaching, disputing, and baptizing, until seventy 
thousand converts attested the fruits of his mission. At a 
later period they penetrated into Canada, to the sources of 
the Mississippi, and into the prairies of Illinois. " My com- 
panion," said the fearless Marquette, " is an envoy of France, 

And to discover new coimtries; I am an ambassador of God, to 

* * 

™^^^®°' enlighten them with the gospel." But of aU the missions 
efforts, of the Jesuits, those in Paraguay were the most successftil. 
They there gathered together, in reductions, or villages, three 
hundred thousand Indians, bound together by a common in- 
terest, controlled by a paternal authority, taught useful arts, 
and trained to enjoy the blessings of civilization. 

In that age the Jesuit excelled in any work to which he 
devoted his attention. He was not only an intrepid missionary, 
but a most successful teacher. Into the work of education he 
entered heart and soul. He taught gratuitously, without 
harshness, and with a view to gain the heart. He entered 
into the feelings of his pupils, and taught them to subdue 
their tempers, and to avoid quarrels and oaths. He excited 
them to enthusiasm, perceived their merits, and rewarded the 
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successM with presents and favors. Hence the schools of Ch. 8. 
the Jesuits soon became the best in Europe, and were highly ^ ^^ 
praised even by Protestants. Can we wonder that under such 1540 
an agency Catholicism should revive ? to 

Again, their constitution was wonderful, and admirably loOO. 
adapted to the ends they had in view. Their vows were 
indeed substantially the same as those of other monks, but 
there was among them a more practical spirit of obedience. 
All the members of the society were controlled by a single 
will — all were passive instruments in the hands of the general 
of the order. He appointed, dismissed, dispensed, and pun- Their 
ished at his pleasure. His power was irresponsible, and for ^^^^^^' 
life. From his will there was no appeal. The Jesuit was 
bound to obey even his o^vn servant, if required by a superior. 
Obedience was the soul of the institution; it was absolute, 
unconditional, and imreserved — the entire abnegation of self. 
" Ad majorem Dei ghriam^^ was the motto emblazoned on their 
standards, and written on their hearts ; but this glory of God 
was synonymous with the ascendency of their association. 

This unconditional obedience to a single will, which is the Vows of 
genius of Jesuitism, while it signally advanced the interests of \^q^' 
the body, and of the Pope, to whom they were devoted, natu- 
rally led to the most resistless spiritual despotism ever exer- 
cised by man. The Jesuit, especially when obscure and 
hiunble, was bound hand and foot by the orders of his supe- 
riors ; and they alone were responsible for his actions. 

We can easily see how the extraordinary virtues and attain- 
ments of the early Jesuits, and the wonderful mechanism of 
their system, would promote the growth of the order and the Spirit- 
interests of Rome, before suspicion of evil would be aroused. ^^ 
It was long afler their piety had passed to fraud, their sim- ism. 
plicity to cunning, their poverty to wealth, their humility to 
pride, and their indifference to the world to cabals, intrigues, 
and crimes, before the change was felt. Moreover, it was above 
a century before the fruits of the system were fiilly reaped. 
It was then seen that their system of education, though spe- 
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Ch.8. cious, and in many respects excellent, was calculated to narrow 

~~ the mind, while it filled it with knowledge ; that the young 

1600 men in their colleges were taught bhndly to follow a rigid, 

to mechanical code; that truths of great importance were con- 

1700. cealed or glossed over; that exploded errors were revived; 

and that the entire system was one of repression, guarding 

ofedu- *^^ avenues of thought, but not opening them, and fatal to 

cation, all independence of thought or feeling. 

Again, as preachers, though popular and eloquent, they 
devoted their talents to make men Catholics rather thaa 
Christians. As missionaries, they were content with a mere 
nominal conversion; and even permitted their converts to 
retain many of their ancient superstitions and prejudices. 
Their They usurped the authority of native rulers. They greatljr^ 
triffues. G^^^^^^ themselves, in consequence of the credulity of the3 
natives, whom they flattered; and in many respects the 
wielded a power as arbitrary as it was unlawful. To th 

causes may be traced their ultimate expulsion from the coun 

tries they had subdued. 

As confessors, they were peculiarly indulgent to those wh^^ 
sought absolution, provided their submission was oompletfc=^ 
The offender was told that sin consisted in wilfulness, an- 

wilfulness in the perfect knowledge of the natui*e of sii j 

according to which doctrine blindness and passion were suJI i« 

Jesuit cient exculpations. They invented the doctrine of ment 
btiT reservation, on which Pascal wjis so severe. Perjury ws 
allowable, if the perjured were inwardly determined not 
swear. A man might fight a duel, if in danger of being stis"" 
matized as a coward; he might betray his friend, if he coULld 
thus benefit his pai'ty. Finally, they invented a system ^^ 
casuistry which confused all established ideas of moral obli^^' 
tion. They tolerated, and some of them justified, crime, if ^^^ 
same could be made subservient to tlie interests of the chuT^*^ 
Their principle, in short, too often was to do evil that gC^^ 
might come. In a future chapter we shall glance at 't*^^ 
decline and fall of this celebrated institution — ^the best adap*"^^^ 
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to its proposed ends of any system ever devised by the eraft Ch. 8. 
and wisdom of man. . _ 

A. D. 

The great patrons of the Jesuits — the Popes of the latter 1540 
lialf of the sixteenth century, — now demand some notice, to 
The Catholic Church, during this time, was remarkable for the 1600. 
reformation it attempted within its own body ; and for the 
zeal, ability, and virtue which marked the character of many 
of the Popes themselves. Had it not been for this counter 
reformation, Protestantism wordd have obtained a great ascen- 
dency in Europe. 

At the close of the sixteenth century the Popes possessed a The 
well situated, rich, and beautiful province. All writers cele- '*^' 
hrated its fertility. Scarcely a foot of land remained unculti- 
vated. Corn wad exported, and the ports were filled with 
ships. The Popes were generally virtuous, and munificent 
patrons of genius. Gregory XIII. kept a list of men in every 
country who were likely to acquit themselves as bishops, and 
exhibited the greatest caution in appointing them. Sixtus 
^., whose father was an humble gardener, encouraged agricul- 
^^^^ and manufactures, husbanded the resoiu-ces of the State^ 
*Jid filled Rome with statues. He raised the obelisk in front 
^^ St. Peter's, and completed the dome of the cathedral. Cle- 
^€nt Vill. celebrated the mass himself, and scrupulously 
^^voted himself to religious duties. He was careless of plea- 
^^ire; and admitted every day twelve poor persons to dine with 
"^^m. Gregory XTV. had all the severity of an ancient monk. 
"*■ lie only religious peculiarity of the Popes, at the latter end Their 



the sixteenth century, which must imhesitatingly be con- ™?iy^n 
^^mned, was their religious intolerance. But they saw that 

*^^ empire would pass away, unless they used vigorous 
^^^ desperate measures to retain it. During this period the 
s**^at victories of the Jesuits, the establishment of their col- 
^&es, and the splendid endowments of their churches, took 
^^^ce. In the beginning of the next century Gregory XV. 

^ilt, at his own cost, the celebrated church of St. Ignatius, 
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Ch.8. at Home; and instituted the Propaganda, ^ missionary in- 

. -, stitution, under the control of the Jesuits. 

1600 Th© Popes, whether good or bad, did not, however, relin- 

to quish their nepotism ; in consequence of which great families 

1700. constantly arose, and supplanted the old aristocracy. They 

vied with each other in titles and pomp, in ceremony and 

pride. The ladies of the Savelli family never quitted their 

palace walls, except in closely veiled carriages. The Visconti 

decorated their walls with the portraits of the Popes of their 

line. The Gaetana dwelt with pride on the memory of 

Boniface VIIL The Colonna and Orsini boasted that for 

centuries no peace had been concluded in Christendom, in 

which they had not been expressly included. But these old 

Great families had become gradually impoverished; and yielded, in 

fami- wealth and power, though not in pride and dignity, to the 

lies. Cesarini, Borghesi, Aldobrandini, Ludovisi, Giustiniani, Chigi, 

and the Barberini. All these families, from which Popes had 

sprung, had splendid palaces, villas, pictures, libraries, and 

statues; and they contributed to make Rome the centre of 

attraction throughout Europe. It was still the moral and 

social centre of Qiristendom. 



Repbbbnces.— Ranke's " History of the Popes ;" Father Bonheur's 
" Life of Ignatius Loyola ;" " A Life of Xavier," by the same author ; 
Charlevoix's "History of Paraguay j" "Seereta Monita;" "Histoire 
des Jesuites;" " Spiritual Exercises." The works on the Jesuits &re 
Tery numerous ; that of Banke is the most impartial 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR. 

The contests which arose out of religious discussion did Ch. 9. 
not close with the sixteenth century. They were, on the con- 
tiary, continued with still greater acrimony. Protestantism 1618 
W been suppressed in France, but not in Germany. In to 
England the struggle was continued, not between Catholics 1648. 
and Protestants, but between different parties among the Pro- 
testants themselves. In Germany a long and devastating 
var of thirty years had to be carried on before religious 
Kberty could be guaranteed. 

This struggle is the most prominent event of the seventeenth The 
century prior to the English Revolution; and was attended y^^ 
^th the most important religious and political consequences. War. 
The event itself was one of the chief political consequences of 
the Reformation. Indeed, all the events of this period either 
originated in, or became mixed up with, questions of religion. 

From the very dawn of the Reformation, the house of 
Anstria devoted against it the whole of its immense political 
power. Charles V. resolved to suppress Protestantism; and 
^ould have perhaps succeeded, had it not been for the various 
'^ars which distracted his attention, and for the decided stand 
which the Protestant princes of Germany took respecting 
Luther and his doctrines. 

The year of the resignation of Charles V. found Germany 
^vided into two great poKtical and religious parties, each 
recognizing the independence of the other. The Protestants 
were no longer looked upon as rebels, but as men who had a 
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Ch. 9. right to worship God as they pleased. Still, in reality, aQ that 

^ jj the Lutherans had gained was toleration, not equality. The 

1555 concessions of the Catholics were made to necessity, not to 

to justice. Hence the treaty of Augsburg (1555), on which this 

1612. arrangement was based, proved only a truce, not a lasting 

peace. The boundaries of both parties were marked out by 

the sword, and by the sword only were they to be preserved. 

Divi- For a wliile, however, peace was preserved, and might have 

• 

^**°* continued longer, had it not been for the dissensions of Pro- 
among ° ' 

the Pro- testants among themselves. The Lutherans would not include 

testanta ^^ Calvinists in their communion ; and the Calvinists would 
not accede to the demands of the Lutheran Church. During 
these dissensions, the Jesuits sowed tares ; and the Protestants 
lost all chance of establishing themselves on an equality with 
the Catholics. 

Notwithstanding, however, all the bitterness and jealousy 
which existed between sects and parties, the peace of Ger- 
many, in a political sense, was preserved during the reign of 
Ferdinand, the founder of the German branch of the house of 
Austria, who had succeeded his brother, Charles V. On his 

Maxi- death, in 1564, his son Maximilian 11. was chosen Emperor; 

TL and ^^^ until his death, in 1576, Germany enjoyed tranquillity. 

Rodolph His successor was his son Rodolph, a weak prince, and in- 
capable of uniting the various territories which were here- 
ditary in his family, — Austria, Hungary, Transylvania, 
Bohemia, Moravia, and Styria. Each of these provinces, 
in turn, revolted, until Rodolph was left with little more 
than the empty title of Emperor. They would only ac- 
knowledge the sway of his brother Matthias, who had de- 
livered them from the Turks, and had granted the Protes- 
tants liberty of conscience. The Emperor was weak enough 
to confirm his brother in his usurpation. In 1612, he 

Wat- died; and Matthias mounted the imperial throne. It was 

tliias. during the reign of this prince that the Thirty Years' War 
commenced. 

In proportion as the Reformed religion gained ground in 
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Hungary and Bohemia — ^two provinces very difficult to rule — Ch. i>. 
the Protestant princes of the empire became desirous of~T" 
securing and extending their privileges. Their demands were l()12 
refused, and they entered into a new confederacy, called the to 
Evangelical Union. This association, formed on the 4th of 1^'^^* 
May, 1608, was opposed by another, called the Catholic League, 
The former was supported by Holland, England, and Henry „elical 
IV. of France : the latter by the Catholic powers. The humi- Union 
liation of Austria was the great pbject of Henry in supporting catho- 
the Protestant princes of Germany ; and for this end he lie 
assembled an army of forty thousand men, which he designed ® 
to head himself. But just as his preparations were com- 
pleted, he was assassinated; and his death, added to dis- 
sensions in the Austrian family, prevented the war breaking 
out with the fiiry which afterwards characterized it. 

The Emperor Matthias died in 1G19, and was succeeded by 
his cousin Ferdinand, Duke of Styria, who was an inveterate 
enemy to the Protestant cause. His first care was to suppress 
an insurrection of the Protestants, which, just before his 
accession, had broken out in Bohemia, under the celebrated i>evo1t 
Count Mansfeldt. The Bohemians renounced allegiance to in JE^<>- 
Ferdinand H., and chose Frederic V., Elector Palatine, for 
their King. Frederic unwisely accepted the crown, which 
confirmed the quarrel between Ferdinand and the Bohemians. 
Frederic was seconded by all the Protestant princes, except 
the Elector of Saxony ; by two thousand four hundred English 
volunteers; and by eight thousand troops from the United 
Provinces. But Ferdinand, assisted by the King of Spain and 
all the Catholic princes, was more than a match for Frederic, 
who wasted his time and strength in vain displays of sove- 
reignty. 

Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, commanded the forces of the 

Catholics, who, with twenty-five thousand troops from the 

Low Countries, invaded Bohemia. The Bohemian forces, 

amounting to about thirty thousand, intrenched themselves 

near Prague, where they were attacked (1620) and routed, 
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Ch. 9. with immense slaughter. The battle of Prague decided the fate 
of Bohemia, put Ferdinand in possession of all his dominions, 
1620 ^^^ invested him with an authority equal to that whicjh any 
to of his predecessors had enjoyed. All his wishes were gratified; 
1623. and, had he been wise, he might have maintained his ascend- 
ency in Germany. But he was blinded by his success; and 
so, from a rebellion in Bohemia, the war extended through 
Grermany, and afterwards throughout Europe. 
Maxi- The Emperor had regained his dominions by the victoiions 
^}^^ arms of Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria. To compensate this aer- 
varia. vice without detriment to himself, he resolved to bestow upon 
him the dominions of the Count Palatine of the Rhine, who had 
injudiciously accepted the crown of Bohemia. Frederic must 
be totally ruined. He was, therefore, put imder the ban of 
the empire, and his territories were devastated by the Spanish 
General Spinola, with an army of twenty-five thousand men. 

Apparently there was no hope for Frederic, or the Protestant 
cause. The only Protestant princes capable of arresting the 
Austrian encroachments were the Electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg. But the former, John George, preferred the 
aggrandizement of his house to the emancipation of his 
country, and tamely witnessed the victories of the Emperor, 
without raising an arm for the relief of the Protestants, of 
whom he was the acknowledged head. George William of 
Brandenburg was still more shamefully fettered by the fear of 
Austria; and he, too, cautiously avoided committing himself 
to either parly. 
Count But while these two great princes ingloriously abandoned 
f\*iT" ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^f * single soldier of fortune, whose only 
treasure was his sword, Ernest Count Mansfeldt, dared, in 
the Bohemian town of Pilsen, to defy the whole power <^ 
Austria. Undismayed by the reverses of the Elector Palatine, 
he succeeded in enlisting an army of twenty thousand men. 
With such an army, the cause of Frederic was not irretrievably 
lost. New prospects began to open, and his misfortunes 
raised up imexpected friends. James of England opened his 
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treasures, and Christdan of Denmark offered his powerful Ch. 9. 
support. Mansfeldt was also joined by the Margrave of ^ j^ 
Baden. The courage of the Count Palatine revived; and 1623 
he labored assiduously to arouse his Protestant brethren, to 
Meanwhile, the generals of the Emperor were on the alert; ^"^o. 
and the rising hopes of Frederic were dissipated by the vic- 
tories of Tilly. The Count Palatine was again driven from 
his hereditary dominions, and sought refuge in Holland. 

But though the Emperor was successful, his finances were 
exhausted, and he was dependent on Bavaria. Under these 
circumstances nothing was more welcome than the proposal of 
Wallenstein, an experienced officer, and the richest nobleman Wallen- 
in Bohemia, to raise, clothe, and maintain an army for the *^®"'' 
Emperor, if he were allowed to augment it to fifty thousand 
men. His project was ridiculed as visionary ; but the offer 
was not to be rejected. In a few months he had collected an 
army of thirty thousand. His reputation, the prospect of 
promotion, and the hope of plunder, attracted adventurers 
from all parts of Grermany. Knowing that so large a body 
could not be held together without great resources, and 
having none of his own, he marched his troops into the most 
fertile territories, which had not yet suffered from the war, 
where they subsisted by contributions and plunder, as ob- 
noxious to their friends as they were to their enemies. 

Nothing shows the weakness of the Imperial power, amid 
all its apparent strength, than this grant to Wallenstein: 
for with all his heroism and success, he cannot be viewed in 
inj other light than as a licensed robber. He was virtually His 
«t the head of a troop of banditti, who fought for the sake of ^*^^®»'' 
plunder, and who were prepared to join any side which might 
present the greatest hope of gain. The genius of Schiller, 
both in his dramas and histories, has immortalized the name 
o£ this unprincipled hero, and has excited a strange interest 
in his person, his family, and his fortunes. Hp is represented 
as bom to conunand. His acute eye, we are told, distin- 

h2 
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Ch. 9. guished at a glance, from among the multitude, such as were 
^ ~ competent; and he assigned to each his proper place. His 
in25 ^^^ appearance excited awe and reverence; his figure was 
to proud, lofty, and warlike, while his bright piercing eye 
1()30. expressed profundity of thought, combined with gravity and 
mystery. He maintained sixty pages ; his ante-chamber was 
Wallen- defended by fifty life guards ; and his table never consisted of 
stein, less than one hundred covers. Six barons and as many 
knights were in constant attendance upon his person. He 
never smiled, and the coldness of his temperament was proof 
against sensual seductions. Ever occupied with grand 
schemes, he despised those amusements in which so many 
waste their lives. Terror was the talisman with which he 
worked; and no general of ancient or modem times could 
boast of being obeyed with equal alacrity. 
His sue- Such was the enterprising nobleman to whom the Emperor 
cess. Ferdinand committed so great authority. And the success of 
WaUenstein apparently justified the course of the Emperor. 
Great in his extortions, and munificent in his rewards, crowds 
flocked to his standard. It is said that, in seven years, 
WaUenstein exacted not less than sixty millions of dollars 
from one half of Germany; an incredible sum, when it is 
recollected that the annual expenditure of the government of 
England at this time was less than two millions. His armies 
flourished, while the States through which they passed were 
ruined. It was his object to humble all the princes of the 
empire, and to make himself necessary to the Emperor, by 
whom he had already been created Duke of Friedland, and 
Generalissimo of the Imperial armies. Uninterrupted success 
seemed to promise the realization of his vast ambition. Ger- 
many lay bleeding at his feet, helpless and indignant. 
His But the greatness and the insolence of WaUenstein raised 

ene:i!ies ^p enemies against him in all parts of the empire. Fear and 
jealousy increased opposition, even in the ranks of the 
Catholics. His dismissal was demanded by the whole college 
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of electors, and even by Spain. Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, Cli. 0. 
felt himself eclipsed by the successful general ; and was at the 
head of the cabals against him. 1G30 

The Emperor felt, at this crisis, as Ganganelli did when 
compelled to disband the Jesuits, that he was parting with 
the man to whom he owed all his supremacy. But all Ger- 
many was clamorous; and the disgrace of Wallenstein was 

ordained. 

■ 

The question now was, would the ambitious chieftain, at 
the head of one hundred thousand devoted soldiers, regard the 
commands of the Emperor ? This was soon answered. He Retires 
did. He made up his mind to obey ; looking to the future ^^ J"** 
for revenge, and feeling that he could afford to wait tor it. 
He was a firm believer in astrology ; and he had read in the 
stars that glorious prospects still awaited him. Wallenstein 
retired to his estates in Bohemia ; but maintained the pomp 
and splendor of a Prince of the Empire. 

Scarcely had he retired from the command of the army, 
before his dismissal was seen to be an error. Providence had 
raised up a friend to Germany in its distress, in the person of 
Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden. It was not for personal (jyg. 
aggrandizement that he lent his powerful ami to the Protes- tavus 
tant princes, who, thus far, had vainly struggled against pj^ 
Maximilian, Tilly, and Wallenstein. Zeal for Protestantism, 
added to strong provocations, induced him to land in Germany 
^th fifteen thousand men — a small body to oppose the victo- 
rious troops of the Emperor, but they were brave and highly 
discipUned, and devoted to their royal master. He himself 
was indisputably the greatest general of the age, and had the 
fiill confidence of the Protestant princes, who were ready to 
rally the moment he obtained any signal advantage. Hence- 
forth Gustavus Adolphus was the hero of the war. He was 
Diore than a hero ; he was a Christian, careful of the morals 
of his soldiers, and devoted to the interests of spiritual 
religion. He was frugal, yet generous ; serene in the 
greatest danger ; and magnanimous beyond all precedeufc 



us. 
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Ch.9. in the history of kings. On the 20th of May, 1630, takii^ 
his daughter Christiana in his arms, then only four years • of 
1630. ^®» ^^ presented her to the States as their future sovereign, 
and made his farewell address. " Not lightly, not wantonly," 
said he, " am I about to involve myself and you in this new 
and dangerous war. God is my witness that I do not fight to 
gratify my own ambition; but the Emperor has wronged me, 
has supported my enemies, persecuted my friends, trampled 
my religion in the dust, and even stretched forth his revenge- 
ful arm against my crown. The oppressed States of Germany 
call loudly for aid, which, by God's help, we will give 
them." 

He had scarcely landed in Germany before his victorioiis 
career began. France concluded a treaty with him ; and he 
advanced against Tilly, who now headed the Imperial armies. 
Fall and The tardiness of the Electors of Saxony and Brandenbuig 
M*^^/^ in rendering assistance caUsed the loss of Magdeburg, the 
burg, most important fortress of the Protestants. It was taken by 
assault, even while Gustavus was advancing to its relief. No 
pen can paint, and no imagination can conceive, the horrors 
which were perpetrated by the Imperial soldiers in the sack 
of that unfortunate place. Neither childhood nor helpless 
age — ^neither youth, beauty, sex, nor rank — could disarm the 
fury of the conquerors. No situation or retreat was sacred. 
In a single church fifly-three women were beheaded. The 
Croats amused themselves with throwing children into the 
flames. Pappenheim's Walloons stabbed infants at the breast. 
The city was reduced to ashes ; and thirty thousand of the 
inhabitants were slain. 
Suc(e88 But the loss of this importaiit city was soon compensated 

of tbe |jy ij^Q battle of Leipsic, in 1631, which the King of Sweden 

King of . . . 

Sweden, gained over the Imperial forces ; and in which the Elector of 

Saxony at last rendered valuable aid. The rout of Tilly, 

hitherto victorious, was complete ; and he himself escaped 

only by chance. Saxony was freed ; while Bohemia, Moravia, 

Austria, and Hungary were cleared of enemies. Ferdinand 
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was no longer secure in his capital: the freedom of Grermauy Ch.9. 
was secured. Gustavns was everywhere hailed as a deliverer ; 
and astonishment at his genius was only equalled by admira- 1632. 
tion of his virtues. He rapidly regained all that the Protes- 
tants had lost; and the fruits of twelve years of war were 
snatched from the Emperor. Tilly was soon after killed ; and 
all things indicated the complete triumph of the Protestants. 

It was now the turn of Ferdinand to tremble. The only Danger 
person who could save him was dismissed, and disgraced. ^[^^^^ 
Tilly was dead. Munich and Prague were in the hands of 
the Protestants ; while the King of Sweden traversed Germany 
as a conqueror, lawgiver, and judge. No fortress was inac- 
cessible; no river checked his victorious career. The Swe- 
dish standards were planted in Bavaria, Bohemia, the Pala- 
tinate, Saxony, and along the banks of the Rhine. Meanwhile 
the Turks were preparing to attack Hungary ; and a danger- 
ous insurrection threatened Vienna. None came to the 
assistance of the Emperor in the hour of peril. On all sides 
he was surrounded by hostile armies ; while his own forces 
were dispirited and treacherous. 

From this hopeless state he was rescued by the man whom Recall of 
he had injured ; but not until he had himself solicited his fallen- 
*88i8tance. Wallenstein was in retirement, and secretly 
wjoiced in the victories of the Swedish King, knowing full 
^ that the Emperor would soon be compelled to summon 
him again to command his armies. Now he could dictate his 
terms, humiliate his Sovereign, and at the same time obtain 
*U the power his ambition craved. He declined entering the 
service imless he had the unlimited command of all the 
*nnies of Austria and Spain. No commission in the army 
was to be granted by the Emperor without his approval. 
Be demanded, in short, sovereign authority ; and with such 
humiliating terms the Emperor, in his necessities, was obliged 
to comply. 

No sooner did he raise his standard, than it was resorted to 
hjthe unprincipled, the rapacious, and the needy, from all 
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Ch. 9. parts of the empire. But Wallenstein now resolved to pur- 

^ jj sue his own selfish interests, and directed all his aims to 

1632. independent sovereignty. "\Mien his forces were united with 

those of Maximilian, he found himself at the head of sixty 

thousand men. Then really commenced the severity of the 

contest, for TVallenstein was now stronger than Gustavus. 

Nevertheless, the heroic Swede offered to give his rival battle 

at Nuremburg, which was declined. He then attacked his 

camp, but was repulsed with loss. At last the two generals 

met on the plains of Lutzen, in Saxony. During the whole 

course of the war two such leaders had not been pitted 

against each other; nor had so much been staked on the 

Death of chance of a battle. Victory declared for the troops of Gns- 

taras. ^^'^^ » ^^* *^^ heroic leader himself was killed, in the fullness 

of his glory. This was on the 6th of November, 1632. 

According to Schiller, Gustavus died fortunately for his 
fame, and for the welfare of Germany ; since it was supposed 
that he aspired to the Imperial throne. ' Had he attained 
that end, the liberties of the German nation would have 
been overturned, and civil war would have increased in 
horrors. We should be sorry to believe that he was actuated 
by any other motive than a generous desire to rescue the 
Protestants from annihilation, and a wish to preserve the 
balance of power. But Providence rescued him from a great 
temptation ; and rewarded him with the aiFection of posterity. 
Inaction After the battle of Lutzen we almost lose sight of TVaUenstein, 
1* stei ' ^^^ gained no victories commensurate with his reputation and 
abilities. He continued inactive in Bohemia, while all Europe 
was awaiting exploits which should efface the remembrance of 
his defeat. He exhausted the Imperial provinces by enormous 
contributions, and his whole conduct seems singular and trea- 
cherous. His enemies at the Imperial court now renewed their 
intrigues, and his conduct was reviewed with the most ma- 
licious criticism. But he possessed too great power to be openly 
assailed by the Emperor, and measures were concerted to re- 
move him by treachery. "Wallenstein obtained notice of the 
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designs against him, and resolved on an open revolt. But he Ch. 9. 
was now too late; his own generals, on whom he counted, ^ ^ 
deserted him, so soon as the Emperor dared to deprive him of 1634: 
his conmiand; and he was at length removed by assassina- to 
tion, just at the moment when he deemed himself secure. 1648. 

The death of Wallenstein, in 1634, did not terminate the 
war. It raged fourteen years longer, with various success, and 
involved the other European powers. France was then go- The war 
vemed by Cardinal Richelieu, who, notwithstanding his ^?"' 
Catholicism, lent assistance to the Protestants, with a view of 
reducing the power of Austria. Indeed, the war had destroyed 
the sentiments which produced it, for political motives had 
become stronger than religious. Oxenstiern and Richelieu 
became the master spirits of the contest, and, in the recesses . 
of their cabinets, regulated the campaigns of their generals. 
Battles were lost and won on both sides, and innumerable in- 
trigues were plotted by interested statesmen. 

After all parties had exhausted their resources, and Germany 
liad been deluged with the blood of Spaniards, Hollanders, 
Frenchmen, and Swedes, besides that of her own sons, the 
peace of Westphalia was concluded (1648), — the most im- peace of 
portant treaty in the history of Europe. All the princes and West- 
states of the empire were reestablished in the lands, rights, 
and prerogatives which they enjoyed before the troubles in 
Bohemia, in 1618. The religious liberties of the Lutherans 
and Calvinists were guaranteed, and it was stipulated that 
the Lnperial Chamber should consist of twenty-four Protestant 
members and twenty-si» Catholic, and that the Emperor should 
receive six Protestants into the Aulic Council, the highest 
judicial tribunal in the empire. 

This peace may be regarded as the foundation of the whole 
• system of modem European politics, of all modern treaties, of 
what is called the freedom of Germany, and of the balance of 
power among all the countries of Western Europe. Yet let 
it not be forgotten that, although this long war was ended 
by one of the most glorious treaties of modern times, and 
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Ch. 9. although it resulted in the religious liberties of Germany, 
its immediate eiFects were most disastrous and melancholy. 

1648. Expeditions were carried on, apparently with no other view 
than to desolate. Disease and famine committed greater ra- 
vages than the sword itself. It is said that twelve millions of 

Results people vanished from the land. In all the campaigns the great- 

^^ est and most unnecessary enormities were inflicted. The fields 
were allowed to run to waste. Forests sprang up in places 
previously under cultivation. Vice was carried to its utmost 
excess. " And such was the state of triumphant crime that 
men, in despair, denied the existence of a deity, declaring 
that, if there were a God in heaven, he would not fail to de- 
stroy, with thunder and lightning, a world of such sin and 
• shame." 



Bepebekoes. — Schiller's "History of the Thirty Years* Warj" 
Kohlrausoh*s " History of Germany ;*' see also a history of Germany in 
Dr. Lardner's " Cyclopa)dia ;" "History of Sweden;" Mioholl's " Life 
ofWallenstein;" Von Baumur's "History;" Plank "On the Political 
Consequences of the Beformation;" and Coleridge's " Wallenstein." 
The " History of Schiller " is exceedingly interesting and beautiful. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE BEIGN OF LOUIS XIIL, AND THE ADMINISTRATIONS 
OF CARDINALS RICHELIEU AND MAZARIN. 

While Germany was rent with civil commotions, and the Ch. 10 
power of the emperors was limited by the stand taken against 
it by the Protestant princes, France was ruled with an iron iqiq 
hand, and a foundation was laid for the despotism of Louis to 
XIV. The energetic genius of Cardinal Richelieu, during the 1614. 
whole period of the thirty years' war, affected the councils of 
all the different courts of Europe. He was indisputably the 
greatest statesman of his age and nation. To him France is 
chiefly indebted for the ascendency she enjoyed in the seven- 
teenth century. 

When Henry IV. died, (1610) he lefb his kingdom to his son 
Louis Xin., a child nine years of age. The first thing to be 
done was the appointment of a regent. The Parliament of Paris, 
m whom this right seems to have been vested, nominated the 
Queen mother, Mary de Medici ; and the young King, in a Re- 
hed of justice, — the greatest of the royal prerogatives, — con- ^^^^ 
finned the appointment. This regency was anything but fa- de 
vorable to the interests of the kingdom. The policy of the ^^^c^- 
^te King was disregarded, and a new course of measures was 
^opted. Sully, through whose councils the reign of Henry 
I V . had been so beneficent, was dismissed. The Queen regent 
had no sympathy with his views. The greedy courtiers ob- 
^ed from a lavish Monarch the treasures which the wise care 
ttf Henry had amassed, and which she thoughtlessly bestowed 

■ 

in order to secure their fidelity. These nobles carried off, in 
offices, grants, and various sorts of plunder, twenty millions of 
hvres. The Prince of Cond^ received, in six years, no less 
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Ch. 10 than 3,600,000. France rapidly relapsed into the evils of 

^ P Feudalism, and there was danger even of the destruction of the 

1614 central power, and the subdivision of the kingdom into petty 

to principalities. The Parliament and the Royal courts were in 

1024:. frequent collision. The roads were infested with robbers, and 

the laws were unenforced. The foreign policy also was 

changed, and an alliance was made "vvith the Pope, with 

Spain, and mth the Jesuits. 

During the regency of Mary de Medici, the person who 
Con- enjoyed the most power was Concini, an Italian favorite — 
a courtier, who from a state of needy dependence became a 
peer of France, a marshal in the army, a governor of one of 
the most important provinces, and the possessor of immense 
estates ; and all this without having discharged any important 
public services, and without any other claim than being the 
husband of the intimate friend of the Queen regent. The King 
detested him, but was only enabled to get rid of him by 
assassination. He was too powerful to be brought to justice 
in the ordinary way. 
*Ck)ncini was succeeded by a favorite even more unworthy 
DeLuy- — De Luynes, the young King's falconer. He became con- 
^^^' stable of France, the highest officer in the realm. His mis- 
management and selfishness led to an insurrection of some of 
the great nobles, among whom were Cond6 and D'Epemon. 
WTiilc the kingdom was thus convulsed ^vith civil war, and 
Riche- ill every way mismanaged, Richelieu, Bishop of Lu^on, ap- 
lieu. peared upon the stage. He was a man of high birth, was 
made doctor of the Sorbonne at the age of twenty-two, and, 
before he was twenty-five, a bishop. During the ascendency 
of Concini, he attracted the attention of the Queen, and was 
selected as secretary of State. Soon after the death of Luynes, 
he obtained a cardinal's hat, and in 1624 a seat in the 
council. The moment he spoke, his genius predominated, 
and the Monarch, with aU his pride, bowed to the ascendency 
of intellect, and yielded, ^vith a good grace, to a man whom it 
was impolitic to resist. 
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From that moment the reins of empire were in the hands Ch. 10 

of a master. Still it was not the policy of the Court to 

entrust the haughty Cardinal with unbridled power. But 1024 
when the young King lost his favorite; when his mother to 
defied his authority; when his brother sought to steal his 1628. 
sceptre ; when the Prince of Cond^ and other nobles conspired 
against his throne ; when the Protestants took up arms ; when ^^^ 
foreign enemies were entering France; when the finances were ©usam- 
disordered, and troubles of every sort were accumulating with ^"^<*°* 
terrific force, it was necessary for him, timid and betrayed, to 
take into his service the only man in the kingdom capable of 
serving him or the country, however unscrupulous and ambi- 
tious he might be. 

Three great objects animated the genius of Richelieu, and Objects 

in the attainment of these he was successful. They were, the , ,!" 

•^ ' cheheu. 

suppression of the Huguenots, the humiliation of the great 
barons, and the reduction of the power of Austria. For these 
objects he perseveringly contended during twenty years ; and 
his struggles and intrigues to secure these ends constitute 
the history of France during the reign of Louis XIII. 

In order to annihilate the political power of the Huguenots, 
— ^for Richelieu cared more for this than their religious 
opi^^iohs, — it was necessary that he should possess himself of 
the city of La RocheUe, on the Bay of Biscay, a strong fortress. Siege 
which had resisted, during the reign of Charles IX., the whole ^^ * 
power of the Catholics, and which continued to be their chelle. 
stronghold. Here they could always retire and be safe, in 
times of danger. It was strongly fortified by sea, as well 
88 by land ; and only a vigorous blockade could exclude pro- 
tons and military stores from the people. But England 
was mistress of the ocean, and supplies from her would 
always relieve the besieged. 

After inefiectual but vigorous attempts to take the city by 
land, Richelieu determined to shut up its harbour, first by 
stakes, and then by a boom. Both of these measures failed. 
But the military genius of the Cardinal was equal to his talents* 
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Cb.lO. as a statesman. He remembered what Alexander did aft tiie 



^ P siege of Tyre. So, with a volume of Quintns Cnrtius in ]m 
1$28 ^and, he projected and iiQished a mole, half a mile in length, 
to across a gulf, into which the tide flowed. In some places it was 
1642. eight hundred and forty feet below the surtace of the water, 
and sixty foet in breadth. At first, the besit^ed laughed at 
an attempt so gigantic and dithcult. But the work ste»ii}j 
advanced, and the city was flnally cut off from communicatioa 
with the sea. The besieged, in 1628, wasted by iamine, sar* 
rendered; the fortidcations were destroyed, the town loefc its 
independence, and the power of the Huguenots was broken fiur 
ever. But no vengeance was taken on the heroic citiiens. 
and they were even permitted to enjoy their religion. Fifteen 
tliousand, however, perished at this memorable siege. 
HomUi- The next object of Richelieu was the humiliation cf 
'f*"?. Austria. But the detail of his military operations would 
be complicated and tedious, since no grand and decisire 
battles were fought by his generals, and no able commandisn 
appeared. Turenne and Condo belonged to the next age. That 
military operations consistevl in frontier skirmishes, idle sieged, 
and titful expeditions, in which, however, the Cardinal had 
the advantage, and by which he gained, since he could better 
aflbrd to pi»y for them. All motives of a religious kind wen 
absorbeil in his prevailing passion to aggrandize the Freneh 
monarchv. Had it not been for the intriirues and forces of 
Richelieu, the peace of Westphalia might not have be«i 
secured, and Austria might again have overturned the ^^ Ba- 
lance of Power." 
IVpm- The third great aim of the minister, and the one which he 
*?*^ ^ most sptematicilly pursued to the ck^e of his lile, was the 
noble*, depression of the nobles, whv^se power was dangerously exei^ 
cised. They had almost feudal privileges, were numerotB* 
enormously wealthy, corrupt, and diss<.>lute. His effiarts 
to suppress their |M>wer raised up numerous conspiracies^ 
But all who conspired against him were fated to feel the 
jx)wor of his vengeance, fivm wliich, when T^used^ uo on* erer 
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.ped. And he brought them to justice, not merely as his Ch.lO. 



enemies, but as culprits against the State. He never accused ^ ^ 
unless he could show the proofs of treason, and thus compel 1628 
his royal master to maintain the dignity of his crown. to 

His greatest enemy was the Queen mother, who had been lo4z. 
B^ent during the minority of her son, and who was indignant 
at seeing her counsels disregarded, and her power undermined and 
by the very man whom she had patronized. The contest ^^^^ ^^ 
between the mother and the minister for ascendency over the 
mind of the King was long and desperate. But Richelieu 
prevailed, and succeeded in banishing the widow of Henry 
IV. from the kingdom. In her exile she was subject to many 
humiliations, and finally died, in neglect and poverty, at 
Cologne, in the year 1642, heart broken, helpless, and be- 
trayed. She was a dangerous and intriguing woman, but had 
iKMie of the vices which disgraced Catharine de Medici. 

Nor did Gaston, Duke of Orleans, brother of the King, Ruin of 
and long heir-apparent to the throne, succeed any better than *^® . 
his mother, in his opposition to the all powerful Cardinal. 
He, too, wsL% obliged to beg his life for the treasons he com- 
mitted, and was reduced to political insignificance, in spite of 
his rank and claims. The Prince of Conde did not rebel 
against the minister, since he remembered his former im- 
prisonment, through Richelieu's suggestion, in the Bastile. 
The Duke of Guise, whose family had grasped the sceptre of 
Henry HI., retired into obscurity and exile. Th« Duke of 
Soubise, the head of the Protestant party, fled into England. 
The Duke of Bouillon, Sovereign of Sedan, was compelled to 
resign his principality. The proud Epemon, who had ruled 
the councils of Mary of Medici, was completely humiliated. 
The Duke of Vend6me, natural brother of the King, was 
obliged to flee to England. The Duke of Montmorency was 
executed as a culprit. So were the Counts Chalais, BouteviQe, 
•od Deschapelles. Cinq-Mars, favorite of the King, an4 grand 
equerry, perished on the ^scaffold. Marshal Bassompierre, 
*te first general in France, was sent to the Bastile. MarshaA. 
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Ch,10. Marrillac was executed for a pretended peculation. These 

executions and imprisonments were felt to be a humiliation of 
A. D. ^ 

1628 *^^ whole body of the nobility, and so completely was the 

to order reduced, that all subsequent combinations failed. 

1642. Still Richelieu was not satisfied. He resolved to humble 

the Parhament, because it had opposed an ordinance of the 

XT *1* 

t*™ *f ^^°S> declaring the partisans of the Duke of Orleans guilty of 
the treason. It had rightly argued that such a condemnation 

"*"*" could not be issued without a trial. " But,'* said the artful 
ment. . ^. 

minister to the weak-minded King, " to refuse to verify a 
declaration, which you yourself announced to the members of 
Parliament, is to doubt your authority." An extraordinary 
council was convened, and the Parliament, which was simply 
a court of judges, was summoned to the royal presence. They 
went in solemn procession, carrying with them the record 
which showed their refusal to register the edict. The King 
received them with stately pomp. They were required to kneel 
in his presence ; their decree was taken from the record and 
torn in pieces 'before their eyes, and the leading members 
were suspended and banished. , 

Suspen- The Court of Aids, by whom the money edicts were regis- 
sion of tered, also showed opposition. The members lefl the court 
Court when the next edict was to be registered. But they were 
of Aids, suspended, until they humbly came to terms. " All the mal- 
contents, the Queen, the Prince, the Nobles, the Parliament, 
and the Court of Aids hoped for the support of the people, 
and all were disappointed." Hence Richelieu triumphed. 

His next usurpation was the erection of a new tribunal for 
trying State criminals, in which no record of its proceedings 
should be preserved, and the members of which should be 
selected by himself This court was worse than that of the 
Star Chamber. 

The Cardinal minister was now triumphant over all his 
enemies. He had destroyed the political power of the Hugue- 
nots, extended the boundaries of France, and decimated the 
nobles. He now turned his attention to the internal adminis- 
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tration of the kingdom. He created a national navy, pro- Ch.lO 
tected commerce and industry, rewarded genius, and formed 
the French Academy. He attained a higher pitch of great- 1642. 
nees than any subject ever before or since enjoyed in any 
country ; a sway far above that possessed by Wolsey, in 
England. Wolsey, powerful as he was, lived like a Turkish 
vizier, in constant fear of his capricious master. But Richelieu 
oontroUed the King himself. Louis XIII. feared him, and felt influ- 
that he could not reign without him. He did not like the ®°*^® , 

0V6r til6 

Cardinal, and was often tempted to dismiss him, but could King. 
never siunmon sufficient resolution. Richelieu could mount 
no higher, unless he mounted the throne itself. He was 
bishop, cardinal, duke, governor of a province, abbot of 
sefveral monasteries, knight of most of the chivalrous orders of 
Europe, and prime minister to the King. His ordinary 
progress was a triumphal procession. He had a guard of 
honor, like a sovereign. He built the Palais. Royal, and 
adorned it with all the wonders of art. All persons imited 
to do him reverence. The •King himself condescended to 
play the second part in the monarchy, while his throne was 
raised to the first in Europe. 

But an end came to his greatness. In the year 1642 a mortal His 
malady wasted him away. He summoned to his death bed his ^^^^^' 
royal^ master; recommended Mazarin as liis successor; and 
died like a man who knew no remorse, in the fifty-eighth year 
of his age, and the eighteenth of his reign as minister. He 
was eloquent, but his words served only to disguise hhj senti- His 
ments; he was direct and frank in his speech, and yet a ^ *'*^' 
perfect master of the art of dissimulation; he could not be 
impdsed upon, and yet was passionately fond of flattery ; he 
was not learned, yet appreciated learning in others, and muni- 
ficently rewarded it; he was fond of pleasure, and easily 
&scinated by women, and yet he was cold, politic, implacable, 
and cruel. Nor was his ordinary life a model of simple great- 
ness. His vanity, ostentation, and pride destroyed the eleva- 
tion of his character. He aspired to write plays and poetry 

I 
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Ch. 10 as well as to govern a kingdom. Like Louis XIV., he 
thought he did all things equally welL He led a life of 
1^43. incessant activity; shunned neither danger nor fedgue; and 
had the talent of making still more power^ intellects than 
His in- his own subserve his purposes, as in the case of his friend, 
flaence Father Joseph, the Capuchin friar, who managed his most 
others, difficult negotiations, but who was imrewarded for his ser- 
vices. That he was sincere in his belief that he acted for the 
glory oi France, cannot be questioned; nor can it be doubted 
that he, more than any other man, contributed to aggrandize 
the French monarchy. "Xothing of any considerable mo- 
ment was done in Europe for a whole generation which he 
had not foreseen or prepared ; and until the peace of the 
P3n*enees, when the genius of Spain bowed in submission to 
that of France, Anne of Austria, as R^ent of the kingdom, 
continued the policy of the minister who had been her per- 
sonal enemy ; and Louis XIV. himself received it as a 
precious inheritance, nor did his star pale so long as he 
remained faithful to its dictates." 
Death of Louis XIU. did not long survive this greatest of ministers. 
XIIL ^^iturally weak, he was still weaker by disease. He was at 
last reduced to a skeleton. In this state he called a council, 
nominated his Queen, Anne of Austria, Eegent during the 
minority of his son, Louis XIV., then four years of age, and 
shortly after died. 
Cardi- Mazarin, the new minister, followed out the policy of 
Dal^Ma- mchelieu. The war with Austria and Spain was continued. 
This was closed, on the Spanish side, by the victory of 
Rocroi, in 1643, obtained by the Prince of Cond6, in 
which battle twenty-three thousand Frenchmen completely 
routed twenty-six thousand Spaniards, killing eight thousand, 
and making six thousand prisoners — one of the bloodieBt 
battles ever fought. The great Cond^ here obtained those 
laurels which subsequent disgrace could never take away- 
The war on the side of Grermany was closed, in l&iSy 
by the peace of Westphalia. Turenne first appeared io- 



zarin. 
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the latter campaign of this long war, but gained no signal Ch. 10 
victory. -^ 

Cardinal Mazann, a subtle and intriguing Italian, while he 1(343 
pursued the policy of Richelieu, had neither his genius nor to 
success. He was soon involved in troubles. The aristocracy 1648. 
first rebelled. Had they been united, they would have suc- 
ceeded; but their rivalries, jealousies, and squabbles divided 
their strength, and distracted their councils. Their cause 
¥ra8 lost; and Mazarin triumphed, more from their divisions 
than from his own strength. 

But a more formidable enemy appeared in the person of In- 
De Retz, Coadjutor Archbishop of Paiis, and afterwards *^^®* 
Cardinal, a man of boundless intrigue, unconquerable ambi- Retz. 
lion, and restless discontent. To detail his plots and intrigues, 
would be to describe a labyrinth. He succeeded, however, in 
keeping the coimtry in perpetual turmoil ; now inflaming the 
minds of the people; then exciting insurrections among the 
nobles ; and then, again, encouraging the parliaments in 
resistance. He never appeared as an actor ; but every move- 
ment was directed by his genius. He did not escape sus- 
picion; but committed no overt acts by which he could be 
ptinished. He and the celebrated Duchess de Longueville, a 
woman who had as great a talent for intrigue as himself, were 
the life and soul of tHe Fronde — a civil war which ended The 
only in the re-establishment of the monarchy on a firmer and°its' 
foundation. As the Fronde had been commenced by a troop infla- 
of nrchins, who at the same time amused themselves with pj^gg^ 
filings, the wits of the court called the insurgents fiondeurs^ or 
slingers, insinuating that their force was trifling, and their 
aim mischief. 

Nevertheless, the Frondeurs kept France in a state of 
anarchy for six years (1648 — 1654), being headed by some 
oC the most powerful nobles, and even supported by the Par- 
liament of Paris. The people were on the side of the rebels, 
once they were groimd down by taxation, and hoped to gain 
a relief from their troubles. But the rebels took the side of the 

i2 
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Ch.10 oppressed only ibr their prirate advaata^: and the Parlia- 

~ menc itself lacked ihe p-erseTerasce and intrepidinr neoessaiT 

16AS ^^ secure its liberrr. The insurrection would probaWj hare 

:o been successmK had the people l«een firm, or the nobSes 

1650. faithful to the cause thev deiezidec. Bm the Enelisb Revo- 

lutioa, then in poxicress, where a king had baai execuseJ^ 

shocked the lovers of eonstitutionai libertr in France, aad 

reacted then, as the French Revolution ai^erwaids reacted cd 

ihe English mind. Moreover, the excesses which the pet^le 

f»erpeiiated at Pans a'amied the Parliament and the nobiies 

who were allied with it, while ir urged on the minister? to 

desperate courses. 

The Prince of Conde, whose victories had <nven h^m im- 
monalitv. dallied with Iroih parties, as his interests s«Tied. 
Pd£::£<:a Allied with the court, he could overpower the insurgents: 
^■a ^. but allied with the insurgents, he couli control the coon.. 
Sometimes he sided with the minister, and sometimes with 
his anraconists: but in neither case imless he exereised a 
power dangere»us in anv government. Both parties wwe 
jealous of him, both feared him, both hated him, both in- 
sulted iiim. and both courted him. Ar one time he headed tEie 
roval treops to attack Paris, which was irenerallv in the hjunds 
of the peof'le and of the Parliament : and then, at another, 
he fought like a tiger to delend himself in Paris against tlie 
roval treops. The truth was. he had no sympathy widi 
either the Parliament or the people, while he fought lor them: 
and he venerated the thre>ne, while he rebelled against it. 

The craity ^lazaria quietly beheld these dissensions, and 
was sure of ultimate success, even though at one time 
ir.-r^e banished to Cologne. Like a reed, he was ever readv to 
^■1^' bend to dimculties he could not conquer. He at last got the 
Prince of Conde. his breather the Prince of Conti. and the 
Duke of Longueville in his power. When the Duke of 
Bourwn heard of it. he said. *• He has taken a good haul in 
the net: he has taken a lion, a fox, and a monkey.** Bm 
the princes escaped from the net: and, leagued with Tureime, 
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Bomllon, La Eochefoucauld, and other great nobles, reached Ch. 1 
Paris, and were received with acclamations of joy by the ^ J~ 
misguided people. Then, again, *tliey obtained the ascend- 1(550 
ant. But this was no sooner gained than the victors quar- to 
relied among themselves, and with the Parliament, for whose 1"«^4- 
cause they professed to contend. 

It was in their power, when tmited, to have deprived the 
Queen Begcnt of her authority, and to have established con- ■ 
stitutional liberty in France. But they would not unite. Dissen- 
Cond^, the victor, suffered himself to be again bribed by the ^jj^ no- 
court. He would not persevere in his alliance with either ^les. 
nobles or Parliament. He did not unite with the nobles, 
because he felt that he was a prince. He did not continue 
with the Parliament, because he had no sympathy with free- 
<lom. The Parliament, at length, grew weary of war and 
of popular conunotions, and submitted to the court. 

The power of the insurgent nobles now declitied. De Retz, 
the arch intriguer, was in 1653 driven from Paris. The 
Duchess de Longueville sought refuge in the vale of Port 
Royal Conde quitted Paris to join the Spanish armies. 
The rest of the rebellious nobles made humble submission. 
The people, finding they had nothing to gain from any Failure 
dominant "psLVty, resigned themselves to another long period i ? 
of political and social humiliation. The magistrates abandoned, 
in despair and disgust, their high claims to political rights ; 
while the young King, on his bed of justice, decreed that 
Parliament should no more presume to discuss or meddle 
with State affairs. The submissive Parliament registered, 
without a murmur, the edict which gave a finishing stroke to 
its Hberties. The Fronde war was a complete failure, be- 
cause all parties usurped powers which did not belong to them, 
and were jealous of the rights of each other; because it did 
not consult constitutional forms ; because it promoted unnatural 
alliances; and because it sought to support itself by mere 
physical strength rather than by moral power, which alone is 
the secret and glory of all great internal changes. 
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Oh. 10 The return of Cardinal Mazarin to power, as the minister 

^ P of Louis XrV., was the commencement of his triumphs. 

1 654 His first care was to restore the public finances ; his second, 

to to secure his personal aggrandizement. He obtained all the 

1661. power which Richelieu had possessed; and reproved the King 

as he would a schoolboy. He enriched and elevated his rela- 

Xri 

umph tives; married them into the first families of France; and 
of Ma- amassed a fortune of two hundred millions of Hvres, the 
largest perhaps that any subject has secured in modem 
times. He even aspired to the popedom; but this greatest of 
all human dignities he was not permitted to attain. A fatal 
maladj seized him ; and the physicians told him he bad not 
two months to live. Some days after he was seen in his 
dressing gown, among his pictures, of which he was extrava- 
gantly fond, and heard to exclaim, " Must I quit all these? 
Look at that Correggio; this Venus of Titian; this incompa- 
rable Deluge of Carracci. Farewell, dear pictures, that I have 
loved so dearly, and that have cost me so much." 
His The Cardinal lingered awhile, and amused his last hours 

^ * with cards. He expired in 1661 ; and no minister after him 
was ever entrusted with such great power. He died imla- 
mented, even by the sovereign whose throne he had preserved, 
and whose fortune he had repaired. He had great talents in 
conversation; was witty, artftd, and polite. He completed 
the work which Eichelieu began; and at his death left his 
master the most absolute monarch that ever reigned in France. 



Bepebences. — The numerous Memoirs of this period contain the 
best history of the reign of Louis XIII. ; among which may be men- 
tioned those of Sully, Kichelieu, Bassompierre, D'Estr^, Capefique^ 
Montresor, La Bochefoucauld, D'Epemon, Mazarin, Saint Simon, De 
Retz, Madame De Motteville, and Mademoisello De Montpensier. Sir 
James Stephens* "Lectures" are highly valuable; and Lord Mahon's 
" Life of the Prince of Cond^ " ia very interesting. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
ENGLAND DURING THE REIGNS OF JAMES L AND CHARLES I. 

With the accession of James I. a new era commences in Ch. 11 
English history, marked by the growing importance of the ~ 
House of Commons, and by struggles for civil and religious ig03. 
liberty. 

Smce the accession of Elizabeth, a great stride had been Jamesl. 
made by the people, not merely in civilization, but also iii ^^ tra. 
tiwir ideas of freedom. The Reformation, especially, had 
tanght rights and duties which before were but imperfectly 
nnderstood, and the diffusion of knowledge had strengthened 
the popular convictions. 

Differences soon arose between the House of Commons and 
the monarch on many points, but especially as to the impo- 
sition of taxes. And if these did not give much cause of 
alann, still discontents were secretly fomented, such as did not 
exist imder the Tudor princes, — not because they were less 
arbitrary or tyrannical, but because a new power had arisen in 
England. The middle classes, during the reign of Elizabeth, 
had been growing in wealth and knowledge. The time came, 
under the Stuart princes, when this influence began to be felt 
politically. 

The grand peculiarity of this reign, then, was the com- Com- 
mencement of those discontents which led gradually to the ^^"^r 
contest between Royal prerogative and popular freedom, popular 
Moreover the Puritan difficulties increased ; and the Puritans, ^^^^' 
harassed by religious persecutions, sided with the enemies of 
the King. 

Before, however, the grand struggle between prerogative 
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Ch. 11 and liberty arrested the attention of Europe, several events 
occiuTed wortliy of historical notice. 

1G03 '^^^^ ™^^s' memorable was the Gunpowder Plot, planned by 
to desperate Koman Catholics, for tlie murder of the King, the 

1615. destruction of both Houses of Pju'liament, and the restoration 
of ancient superstitions. The plot was seasonably and provi- 

powder <ientially discovered, just as Guy Fawkes was preparing to 

Plot execute his diaboHcal purpose. It wjis supposed that the 
Jesuits were at the bottom of the conspii*acy, and many of 
them were arrested and executed. 

The discovery of the plot was the greatest blow which Roman- 
ism ever received in England: imhappily it led to a bitter per- 

Penal secution of the Catholic population. Penal statutes were fearfully 

"^^^ ^ multipUed; no Catholic was permitted to live in London; to 
against r » i ^ j 

the Ca- practise surgery, physic, or law; to act as judge, clerk, or oificer 
thobcs. q£ Q^y QQyjj-^ . Qj. iQ perform the office of administrator, executor, 
or guardian. CathoHcs were compelled, under heavy penalties, 
to have their children baptized by Protestants, and were pro- 
hibited to serve in Protestant iUmilicH. They were outlawed; 
their houses might be broken open, and tlieir furniture des- 
troyed with impunity. In short, they were subjected to the 
same cruelties and penalties that the l^otestants were in 
France before the edict of Nantes, but with less excuse, since 
the Protestants in England professed more enlightened prin- 
ciples of toleration tlian did their Catholic adversaries. 
Reign of Another feature of this reign was the great power entrusted 

favor- ^ unworthy favorites. Carr and Villiers enjoyed an oscen- 
lies. 

dency equal to that possessed by Wolsey, or Essex, liobert 
Carr, a Scotch adventurer, became Viscount Rochester, and 
Earl of Somerset, and, virtually, prime minister. He numied 
the Countess of Essex, and his only daughter became the wife 
of the first Duke of Bedford. He owed his whole success to 
his personal beauty and lively manners. But in 1G15 he 
was supplanted in the royal favor by George Villiers, who 
became Duke of Buckingham, a man who tramplod on the 
laws, taught the King to subvert the constitution, and pan- 
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dered to all his weaknesses and follies. Ailer having gained Ch. 11 

an elevation which rendered him odious to the English people 

he was, in the next reign, assassinated. 1615 

But James not only permitted himself to be guided bj to 

favorites, he neglected the higher interests of the nation, l^-^^- 

He granted patents for odious monopolies, made grievous 

exactions, sold justice, and carried on ignominious war. In of royal 

1618 he allowed Sir Walter Raleigh to be executed, because a^^^»o- 

ntv 
he was unfortunate in an expedition to the coasts of South 

America. His whole conduct was stained by treachery and 
meanness. Every form of tyranny was in turn practised. 
People were dragged to the Star Chamber on frivolous accusa- 
tions, and subjected to heavy penalties; while the King, in 
order to supply his necessities, freely resorted to illegal means 
of raising money, and intimated his determination to tax the 
people himself, if such supplies as he demanded were not 
granted by the Commons. 

The Parliament, however, was composed of a different class Parlia- 
of persons from those who had yielded to the Tudors. Many J"^"" 
of the leading members were Puritans, who were inimical opposi- 
te the King both on religious and political grounds. These **^"' 
men insisted on their privileges with great tenacity, and ridi- 
culed the idea of a " divine right " to do wrong. They insti- 
tuted inquiries into monopolies, and attacked the monstrous 
abuses of purveyance, and other feudal usages, by which the 
King became guardian towards, and received the profits of 
estates during minority. In addition to this they refused to 
grant even necessary supplies, unless certain grievances were 
redressed ; among which the High Commission Court was 
the most odious. 

But neither monopolies, nor feudal prerogatives, nor arbitrary 
taxation inflamed the Commons so much as the projected 
marriage between the Prince of Wales and the Infanta of 
Spain. James flattered himself that this Spanish match, to Spanis 
arrange which he had sent Buckingham to the Court of™**^^* 
Madrid, would procure the restitution of the Palatinate to the 
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Ch. 11 Elector, who had been driven from his throne. But the 

^ jj Commons thought differently. They, as well as the people 

1622 generally, were indignant at the inactivity of the Grovemment 

to in not sending aid to the distressed Protestants of Grermany; 

1625. and the loss of the Palatinate was regarded as a national 

calamity. They saw that no good could accrue from an 

alliance with the enemies and persecutors of these Protestants; 

but, on the other hand, much evil. As the constitutional 

guardians, therefore, of the public welfare and liberty, they 

framed a remonstrance to the King, representing the over- 

gro^\^l power of Austria as dangerous to the liberties of 

Europe, and entreated His Majesty to take up arms against 

Spain, then allied with Austria, and by whose wealth Austrian 

armies were supported. 

Conten- James was inflamed with indignation at this remonstrance, 

tions and forthwith wrote a letter to the Speaker of the House of 

with . . , 

Parlia- Commons, commanding him to admonish the members "nol 

^^^' to presume to meddle with matters of State, which were beyond 
their capacity, and especially not to touch on his son^s mar- 
riage." The Commons, not dismayed, and conscious of 
strength, sent up a new remonstrance, in which they affirmed 
that they were entitled to interpose with their counsel in all 
matters of State, and that entire freedom of speech was their 
ancient and undoubted right, transmitted from their ancestors. 
Tlie King, in reply, told the Commons that "their remon- 
strance was more like a denunciation of war, than an addicts 
of dutiful subjects, and that their pretension to inquire into 
State affairs was a plenipotence to which none of their ances- 
tors, even during the weakest reigns, had ever dared to 
aspire." He further insinuated that their privileges were 
derived from royal favor. On this, the Commons framed 
another protest, — that the liberties, franchises, privil^es, aaal 
jurisdictions of Parliament are the ancient and imdoubtmi 
birthright of Englishmen, and that every member has 
right of freedom of speech. This protest they entered nj 
their journals, upon which James lost all temper, ordered ib^ 
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derk to bring liim the journals, erased the protestation with Ch. 11 
bis own band, in presence of the judges and the council, and 
then dissolved the Parliament. 1625. 

The prosecution and the Spanish match became at length so 
odious to the nation, that Buckingham, to preserve his popula- 
rity, broke off the n^otiations, by a system of treachery and 
duplicity as hateful as were his original efforts to promote it. 
War with Spain was the result of the insult offered to the War 
Infanta and the Court. An alliance was now made 'vvith ^'^ 
France, and Charles ultimately married Henrietta Maria, "^ 
daughter of Henry IV. 

Shortly before this (March 27, 1625), King James died, 
from a disease produced by anxiety and gluttony, after a 
rrign in England of twenty-two years. His son Charles I. 
was immediately proclaimed King. 

Charles was twenty-five years of age when he began to 
leign. In many respects he was wiser and better than his 
&ther, but he had the same extravagant notions of the royal 
prerogative, the same contempt for the people, the same dis- 
like of constitutional liberty, and the same resolution to main- 
tain the absolute power of the Crown, at any cost. 

With his reign commences unquestionably the most excit- Reign of 
ing period of English history ; a period to which historians ^^^^'^^^ 
have given more attention than to any other great historical 
era, the French Eevolution alone excepted. Any attempt to 
feail the events of this exciting age and reign would be, 
ia this brief history, absurd ; yet some notice of its more im- 
portant transactions cannot be avoided. 

The House of Commons, which had gradually acquired 

strength, spirit, and popularity during the reign of James, 

^y perceived the difficulties and necessities of Charles, but 

'•^e no adequate or generous effort to relieve him from 

them. 

The King ascended the throne burdened by the debts of his 
'^ther, and by an expensive war, which the Commons had 
^cited, but were not willing to pay for. They granted him, to 
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Ch. 11 meet his difficulties and to maintain his honor, the paltry sum 

^ jj^ of one hundred and forty thousand pounds, and the duties of 

1625 tonnage and poundage — ^not, as was customary, for life, but for 

to a year. Of course the money was soon spent, and the King 

1628. wanted more. The Commons now resolved not to grant 

necessary supplies to carry on the Grovernment, unless the 

ti^y " King would part with the prerogatives of an absolute prince, 

with the and give up privileges which had now become hatefiil in the 

mons. ®y®s ^^ *^® people. Charles was not the man to make such 

a bargain. Civil war became therefore inevitable, provided 

both parties were resolved on maintaining their ground. 

Charles fancied that the Commons could be intimidated into 
submission; and even on the supposition that he should be 
brought into collision with his subjects, he still imagined 
that he could put do'vvn the spirit of resistance. In both of 
these suppositions he erred. The Commons were firm and 
strong, because they had the sympathy of the people, who 
believed conscientiously (especially the Puritans) that they 
were entitled, alike by the principles of justice, and by the 
spirit of the constitution, to civil and religious liberty, in the 
highest sense of that term. They believed that these rights 
were inalienable and absolute ; that, in consistency with them, 
they could not be taxed without their own consent ; and that 
under aU circumstances their constitutional guardians, the 
Commons, should be imrestricted in debate. 

The contest soon ended in an appeal to arms. Charles was 
not without friends, and some of his advisers were men of 
sagacity and talent. It is true they did not fully appreciate 
the weakness of the King, or the strength of his enemies ; but 
they saw his distress, and they tried to remove it. They re- 
Em- commended violent courses; they urged him to grant new 
barass- monopolies ; to extort fines ; to exercise all his feudal privil^es ; 
of the to pawn the cro\vn jewels, if necessary, in order to raise money— 
^°S- for money, at all events, he must have. They advised him to 
arrest turbulent and incendiary members of the .Conunons ; to 
prorogue and dissolve parliaments ; to raise forced loans ; to im- 
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pose new duties; to shut up ports; to levy fresh taxes, and to Ch. 11 
• raise armies friendly to his cause. In short, they recom- 
mended measures which both they and the King knew to be 1(525 
unconstitutional, but which they justified on the ground of to 
necessity. The King, in his perplexity, did what his ministers 1628. 
advised. But every person who was sent to the Tower, every 
new tax, every sentence of the Star Chamber, every seizure 
of property, every arbitrary command, every violation of the 
liberties of the people, only raised up new enemies, and in- 
flamed the people with new discontents. 

At first the Commons supposed that they could obtain what Deatiiof 
they wanted — a redress of grievances, if the King's favorite i^X^ 
adviser and minister were removed. For they all hated 
Buckingham, and all sought his downfall. So they violently 
attacked his administration, and impeached him. But he was 
shielded by the King, and appointed to command an expedition 
to relieve La Rochelle, then besieged by Richelieu. As he 
was about to embark at Portsmouth he was stabbed by Felton, 
a religious fanatic, and afterwards buried with great state in 
Westminster Abbey. This event took place in 1628, about 
three years after the accession of the King. 

Meanwhile the indignant Commons persevered with their 
work, and passed what is called the " Petition of Right," — a Petition 
string of resolutions which asserted that no freeman ought to ®*^^S^^' 
be detained in prison, without being brought to trial, and that 
no taxes could be lawftdly levied, without consent of the Com- 
mons — the two great pillars of the English Constitution. To 
this petition the King's assent was unwillingly if not in- 
sincerely given; and the Commons, for once gratified, voted 
supplies. 

But Charles had no notion of keeping his word, and soon 
resorted to unconstitutional measures, as before. A fitting 
agent for the accomplishment of his purposes was soon found 
in the person of Thomas Wentworth, a man of wealth, talents, 
energy, and indomitable courage ; who had, in the early part 
of his career, defended the cause of liberty, and even suffered 
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Ch. 11 imprisonment rather than contribute to an tmlawful loan. 
^ jj But his patriotism was not equal to his ambition. Seduced by 

1628 ^ peerage, and by the love of power, he went over to the side 

to of the King, and defended his arbitrary rule as zealously as he 

1637. tad before advocated the cause of constitutional liberty. He 

was created Viscoimt Wentw6rth, and afterwards Earl of 

Straf- Strafford, and soon became the most prominent man of 

ford. the royalist party. 

Under the rule of this minister, whom all feared, the 
Puritans everywhere fled — preferring the deserts of America, 
with freedom, to the fair lands of England, with liberty trodden 
under foot. Pym, Cromwell, Hazelrig, and even Hampden, 
are said to have actually embarked, but were prevented from 
sailing by the Government. The reigns of both James and 
Charles are memorable for the struggles of this intrepid 
religious party, in which were enrolled some of the finest 
minds and most intelligent patriots of the country. 

While the King and his minister were raising forced loans 
and contributions, sending members of the House of Conmions 
to the Tower, fining, imprisoning, and mutilating the Puri- 
tans, a new imposition called ship rnoney brought matters to a 
crisis. 

Ship" This tax, devised by Chief Justice Finch and Attomey- 

™^°®y' Greneral Noy, two subordinate, but imscrupulous tools of 
despotism, was designed to extort money from the inland 
counties, as well as from the cities, for furnishing ships — a 
demand that Elizabeth, in all her power, did not make, even 
when threatened by the Spanish Armada. Clarendon admits 
that this tax was not for the support of the navy, " but for a 
spring and magazine which should have no bottom, and for 
an everlasting supply on aU occasions." This the nation com- 
pletely understood, and resolved desperately to resist. 

John John Hampden, though a wealthy man, refrised to pay the 

""P" share assessed on him, which was only twenty shillings, deem- 
ing it an illegal tax. He was proceeded against by the Crown 
lawyers, and appealed to a decision of the judges in regard to 
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the legiility of the tax. The King permitted the question to be Ch. 1 1 
settled by the lawyers. The trial lasted thirteen days, but ^ ^^ 
ended in the condemnation of Hampden, who had shown great 1G37 
moderation as well as courage, and had won the favor of the to 
people. 16^^- 

About a month after Hampden^s condemnation (July, 1637), 
an insurrection broke out in Scotland, which again hastened section 
revolution. It was produced by the attempt of Archbishop in Scot- 
Laud to impose the English liturgy on the Scottish nation, and 
to supplant Presbyterianism by Episcopacy. The instant Epis- 
copal worship was introduced, by authority, in the cathedral of 
Edinburgh, an insurrection broke out, which rapidly spread 
through aU parts of the country. An immense multitude 
came to Edinburgh to protest against the innovation, and 
crowded all the houses, streets, and halls of the city. The 
King ordered the petitioners home, without answering their 
complaints. They obeyed the injunction, but soon returned 
in greater numbers. All classes joined the insurgents, who 
at last bound themselves, by solemn league and covenant, not 
to separate until their rights and liberties were secured. Force, 
of course, was necessary to reduce the rebels, and civil war 
commenced in Scotland. But war increased the necessities of 
the King, and he was compelled to make peace with the insur- 
gent army. 

Eleven years had now elapsed since the dissolution of the Royal 
last parliament, during which the King had attempted to rule ™*s'"^®- 
without one, and had resorted to all the expedients that the 
ingenuity of the Crown lawyers could suggest, in order to ex- 
tort money. Imposts fallen into desuetude, monopolies aban- 
doned by Elizabeth, royal forests extended beyond the limits 
they had in feudal times, fines past all endurance, confiscations 
without end, imprisonments, tortures, and executions, — all 
marked these eleven years. 

At last the King's necessities compelled him to summon 
another parliament. He had exhausted every expedient to 
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Ch. 11 raise money. His army clamored for pay; and he was over- 
j^ jj burdened with debts. 

1640. On the 13th of April, 1640, the new Parliament met. It 
only lasted mitil the 5th of May, when it was abruptly dis- 
solved. On the 3rd of November, its successor, afterwards 
called the Long Parliament, assembled. It knew its strength, 
and was determined to exercise it. It immediately took the 
power into its own hands, and from remonstrances and peti- 
tions, it proceeded to actual hostilities. 
Im- One of the first acts of the House of Commons was the im- 

^*~^" - peachment of Strafford. He had been just summoned from 
Straf- Ireland, where, as Lord Lieutenant, he had exercised almost 
regal power, to assist his perplexed and desponding master by 
his counsels. Reluctantly he obeyed, foreseeing the storm. 
He had scarcely arrived in London, when the intrepid Pym 
accused him of high treason. The Lords accepted the accusa- 
tion ; the imperious minister was committed to the Tower, and 
soon after was tried, condemned, and executed. The impeach- 
ment and execution of Archbishop Laud followed about three 
years afterwards. 

A few months after the execution of Strafford, an event oc- 
curred which proved exceedingly imfortunate to the royal 
Bebel- cause. This was the rebellion in Ireland, and the massacre of 
l\ ^"d ^^® Protestant population, caused, primarily, by the harsh 
and severe measures of the late Lord Lieutenant. In the 
course of a few weeks, the English and Scottish colonies, 
in Ireland, seemed almost uprooted. The Protestants ex- 
aggerated their loss; but it is probable that at least £fty 
thousand were massacred. The local government of Dublin 
was paralyzed. The English nation was filled with deadly 
and implacable hostility, not against the Irish merely, bnt 
against the Catholics everywhere. It was supposed that there 
was a general conspiracy among the Catholics to destroy the 
whole nation; and it was whispered that the Queen herself 
had aided the revolt. The most vigomus measures were 
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adopted to raise money and troops for Ireland. The Com- Ch. 11 

mons took occasion from the general spirit of discontent and -J-^ 

insurrection to prepare a grand remonstrance on the evils 1642. 

of the kingdom, which were traced to a ^' coalition of Papists, 

Arminian bishops and clergymen, and evil courtiers and 

counsellors." The Conmions recited all the evils of the last 

sixteen years, and declared the necessity of taking away the 

root of them, which was the arbitrary power of the sovereign. 

Afiairs were thus rapidly advancing, when, on the 3rd of At- 

Jannary, 1642, an attempt was made to arrest five of the *®|"F***> 
•" ' ^ ^ seize 

most refractory and able members of Parliament. These five 
members were Hollis, Hazelrig, Pjrm, Hampden, and Strode, ^^"*" 
uho were accused of high treason. The Commons refused to 
surrender their members; upon which the King, on the fol- 
lowing day, went down to the House, with an armed force, 
to aeize them. But Pym and others got intelligence of the 
desiga of Charles, and had time to withdraw before he 
uiived. 

They retired to the city. The night was spent by the 
citizens under arms; and the next day, the King, alarmed 
for the consequences of his rash act, came to Guildhall, 
•ttended by only three or four lords, and addressed the 
people, expressing sorrow that they should fear anything 
from him. 

Still the excitement continued, and on the 10th the Eoyal Public 
fiunily left Whitehall, and went to Hampton Court. The ^^^^^ 
Honae had adjourned until the 11th; and on this day, be- 
tween two lines of boats, carrying ordnance, and prepared for 
action, the five members, attended by the sheriffs and the 
train-bands, proceeded to Westminster. 

' Having taken their seats, Pym expatiated on the kindness 
of their reception in the city; the speaker formally thanked 
the sheriffs ; and a guard was appointed for the two Houses. 
Soon after, 4,000 men from Buckinghamshire, all on horse- 
back, offered their services to the Parliament. 
From that day may be dated " the levying of war in Eng- 

K 
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Ch. 1 1 land." Then it was, and not till then, that the Commons openly 
j^ jy defied the King, who remained in his palace, humbled, dis- 
1642. maye<l, and bewildered, " feeling," says Clarendon, " the 
trouble and agony which usually attend generous minds uipon 
their having committed errors ;" or as Macaulay puts it, " the 
despicable repentance which attends the bungling villain, who, 
having attempted to commit a crime, finds that he has only 
committed a folly." 
FKglifr The King now went into the country to raise forces to control 
^. *'^® the Parliament, and the Parliament made vigorous measures 
to put itself and the kingdom in a state of resistance. On the 
23rd of April, the King, with three hundred horse, advanced 
to Hull, and was refused admission by the governor. This 
was tantamount to a declaration of war. It was so considered. 
Thirty-two Lords, and sixty members of the Commons imme- 
diately departed for York to join the King; the Parliament 
decreed an army, and civil war began. 

The reign of Charles was now virtually ended; that of the 
Parliament and Cromwell had begim. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE ENGLISH KEVOLUTION AND OLIVER CROMWELL. 

We have considered the various causes of discontent, both Ch. 12 
political and religious, which led Parliament, directed by j^ j^ 
Puritan leaders, to enter into a bloody contest with Charles I. 1642. 
This Civil War, of which Cromwell was the hero, merits par- 
ticular attention. 

The refusal of the Governor of Hull to admit the King was, Com- 
as we have already said, virtually the declaration of war, for "^®"^®' 
vhich both parties had vigorously prepared. hostili- 

The royal standard was first raised in Nottingham, while ^^' 
the head quarters of the Parliamentarians were in London. 
The first action of any note was the battle of Edge Hill 
(October 23, 1642), but it was undecisive. Both parties 
hesitated to plunge into desperate war, until, by skirmishings 
and miKtary manoeuvres, they were better prepared for it. 

The forces of the belHgerents, at this period, were nearly 
equal; but the Parliamentarians had the ablest leaders. It 
was the misfortune of the King to have no man of command- 
ing talents as his counsellor, after the arrest of Strafford. 
Hyde, afterwards Lord Chancellor and Earl of Clarendon, was 
the ablest of the Eoyalist party. Falkland and Culpeper 
were also eminent men ; but neither of them was the equal of 
Pym or Hampden, the latter doubtless the most influential 
man in England at that time, and the only one who could 
have prevented the excesses which overturned the throne. 

This great man was removed by Providence from the scene John 
of violence and faction at an early period of the contest. He ^^^P" 
was mortally wounded in one of those skirmishes in which the 

K 2 
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Ch. 12 detachments of both armies had been thus far engaged; and 
^ jj which made the campaigns of 1642 — 3 so undecided, so tedi- 
1643. ous, and so irritating. It is now that Oliver Cromwell first 
appears on the field of action. At the battle of Edge Hill 
he was captain of a troop of horse; and at the death of his 
. . cousin Hampden was colonel. He was also a member of 
Oliver the Long Parliament, and had secured the attention of the 
^'?™* members, in spite of his slovenly appearance, and his incohe- 
rent though earnest speeches. Under a rough and clown- 
ish exterior, his talents were perceived only by two or three 
penetrating intellects; but they were shortly to appear, and 
to be developed, not in the House of Commons, but on the 
field of battle. 

The state of the contending parties, for nearly two years 
after the battle of Edge Hill, was very singular and very 
complicated. The King remained at Oxford, distracted by 
opposing counsels, and perplexed by various diflSculties. 
The head quarters of his enemies, at London, were no less the 
seat of intrigues and party animosities. The Presbyterians, 
who were the most powerful party, distrusted the Indepen- 
dents, and feared a victory over the King nearly as much as 
they did a defeat by him; while the dissensions among the 
various sects and leaders were no secret in the Koyalist 
Alliance camp, and doubtless encouraged Charles in his endless 
with the intrigues and dissimulations. But he was not equal to deci- 
sive measures ; and without them, in revolutionary times, any 
party must be ruined. While he was meditating and schem- 
ing, he heard the news of an alliance between Scotland and 
the Parliament, in which the Presbyterian interest was in the 
ascendency. This was the first great blow he received since 
the commencement of the war. His enemies now resolved 
upon more vigorous measures. 

The King's forces were still considerable; and he obtained 
some momentary successes, among which was the relief of 
York, by his nephew Prince Eupert, when it was besieged by 
a Parliamentary army. 
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The next day after the relief of York was fought the Ch. 12 
famous battle of Marston Moor (July 2, 1644), the bloodiest ^ j^ 
in the war, which resulted in the entire discomfiture of the 1644. 
Royalist forces, and the ruin of the royal interests in the 
north. York was captured^ in a few days. Rupert retreated Battle of 
to Lancashire to recruit his army ; and the Marquis of New- ^^^^^ 
castle, disgusted with Rupert, and with the turn affairs had 
taken, withdrew beyond seas. The Scots soon stormed the 
town of Newcastle ; and the whole north of England fell into 
the hands of the victors. 

This great battle was decided by the ability of Cromwell, Genius 
now Lieutenant Greneral in the army of the Parliament. He racterof 
bad distinguished himself in all subordinate stations — in the Crom- 
field of battle, in raising forces, and in councils of war — for 
which he had been promoted to serve as second under the 
Earl of Manchester. But his remarkable military genius was 
not apparent until the battle of Marston Moor. Afler this 
victory the eyes of the nation began to be centred upon him 
as their great leader. 

He was now forty-five years of age; in the vigor of his 
manhood; burning with religious enthusiasm; and eager to 
deliver his country from tyranny. He was the idol of the 
Independent party, which had begun to gain the ascendency. 
For three years the Presbyterians had been dominant ; but Enthu- 
they had not realized the hopes or expectations of the entliu- ®^*^^ 
siastic advocates of freedom. Their leaders were timid, party, 
insmcere, and disunited ; few among them had definite views 
respecting the future government of the realm ; and they gra- 
dually lost the confidence of the nation. Cromwell was now 
the only man in whom the people reposed entire confidence. 
Hampden was gone. Pym, the great lawyer and statesman, 
had died from exhaustion. Essex had gained no laurels in 
hattle. Waller had lost his army by desertion and inde- 
cision. The battle of Newbury had borne no fruit, in conse- 
quence of the temporizing of Manchester. The Parliament 
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2 and the nation alike felt that a leader was wanted who won 

" punnie his advantages, and arlopt mon^ yigorous measiires. 

5, Then was itsasf:d (April 3, ICAh) the famons Self-denyii 

Onlinance, by which all MemVjen) of Parliament were e: 

chidrrd from command in the army ; an act designed to g 

l/^ rid of Essex and ilanchestf.T, and to pn^pare the way fJ 

'<^* the elevation of CromwelL Sir Thomas Fairfax was appoint! 

to the supreme command ; and Cromwell was dispatched in 

the inland cjuntie^ to raL«o recruits. But it was soon obvioi 

that the army could do nothing without him, althoug 

remodelle<l and reiriforcr^-rl ; even Fairfax and his office] 

petitione^l Parliament that Cromwell mi^ht be appointc 

Lieutenant General again, and Commander-in-chief of tl 

horse. The rerjuf^st was granterl ; and Cromwell rejoined tl 

army, of which he was the hope and idol. 

Battle lie joine^l it in time to win the m^jst deciiiive battle of tl 

^f . war, the battle of Naseby, June 14, 1G45. The forces < 
iKjth armies were nearly balanced; and the Boyalists wer 
commanderl by the King in person, assisted by his able 
generals. But the rout of the King's forces was compkt 
his fortunes were prostrated; and he was driven, with t 
remnant of his army, from one part of the kingdom to ' 
other, while the victf>rious Parliamentarians were filled i 
exultation and joy. Cromwell, however, was modest 
composed; and ascriVxxl the victory to the Gfxl of ba 
whose servant he fancied he pre-eminently was. 

Other The Parliamentary army continued its successes. 

^[^ trosc gained the Vjattle of Alford ; Bridgewater surrendc 
Fairfax ; Glasgow and Edinburgh surrendered to Mo' 
Prince Rupert was driven from Bristol, and, as th< 
thought, most disgracefully; which misfortune gave i 
to the Parliament, and caused new thanksgivings fnjn 
well> who gained the victory. From Bristol the arm 
southward, and encountered what Royalist force thei 
that quarter; stonned Bridgewater; drove the Roya 
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rals into Cornwall; took Winchester; destroyed Basing Ch. 12 
House, rich in provisions, ammunition, and silver plate ; and 
completely prostrated all the hopes of the King in the south 1G40. 
of England. Charles fled from Oxford secretly, to join the 
Scottish army. 

By the 24th of June, 1646, all the garrisons of England 
and Wales, except those in the north, were in the hands of 
the Parliament. In July the Parliament sent their final pro- 
positions to the King at Newcastle, which were extremely 
humiliating, and which he rejected. Negotiations were then The 
entered into between the Parliament and the Scots, which ?*'®** 

' betray 

vers long protracted; but which finally ended in an agree- the 

ment, by the Scots, to surrender the King to the Parliament, ^^"^' 

for the payment of their dues. They accordingly marched 

home with an instalment of two hundred thousand pounds; 

and on the 1st of February, 1647, the King was given up, 

^ot to the Independents, but to the Commissioners of Parlia- 

Baent, in which body the Presbyterian interest predominated. 

The Lords and Commons then voted that the King should IIi< im- 

*>€ brought nearer London, and new negotiations ojxjned with J^^" 

*^m. The seizure of the King at Holmby House by Cornet 

^oyce, with a strong party of horse belonging to Whalley's 

^^iment, and probably at the instigation of Cromwell and 

-* J'eton, prevented these designs from being carried into effect. 

"^is Majesty was now in the hands of the army, his worst 

^^lemy; and, though treated with respect and deference, was 

^Xiarded closely, and watched by the Independent generals. 

Afler a time- the King was removed from Ne\vmarket to His (h\- 

^ingston; from Hatfield to Woburn Abbey; and thence to P ^^'*^'' 

'Windsor Castle, which was the scene of new intrigues and 

^^gotiations on his part ; on the part of Parliament ; and even 

^^ the part of Cromwell. This was the King's last chance. 

*Jad he improved it, his subsequent misfortunes might have 

•^^^n averted. But he hated both parties ; trifled with both ; 

^^d hoped to conquer both. His duplicity was at length fully 

^iposed, through a letter which Cromwell and Ireton inter- 



inent. 
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Ch. 12 cepted, and which proved that he was incapable of fair deal- 
^ P ing with any party. They now made up their minds to 
1647. decided courses. The King was more closely guarded; the 
army marched to the immediate vicinity of London ; a com- 
mittee of safety was named; and Parliament was intimidated 
Power into the passing of a resolution, by which the city of London 
army. 2,nd the Tower were intrusted to Fairfax and Cromwell. The 
Presbyterian party was vanquished ; its leading members fled 
to France; and the army had everything its own way. Pai- 
liament still was ostensibly the supreme power in the land; 
but it was entirely controlled by the Independent leaders and 
generals. 

The victorious Independents then made their celebrated 
proposals, offering conditions which would have left to the 
King powers almost as great as are now exercised by the 
sovereign. But he would not accept them. 
Sabter- Shortly after this the King, with the connivance of Crom- 
fuges of ^p21j contrived to escape from Windsor to the Isle of Wight. 
King. But at Carisbrook Castle, where he quartered himself, he was 
more closely guarded than before. Seeing this, he renewed 
his negotiations with the Scots, and attempted to escape. But 
escape was impossible. He was now in the hands of men who 
aimed at his life. A strong party in the army, called the 
Levellers^ openly advocated his execution, and the establish- 
ment of a republic ; and Parliament itself resolved to have no 
further treaty with him. His only hope was now from the 
Scots ; and they prepared to rescue him. 
Ascen- Although the government of the country was now virtually 
the *In- ^ ^^ hands of the Independents and of the army, the state of 
depen- affairs was extremely critical, and none other than Cromwell 
could have extricated the dominant party from its difficulties. 
In one quarter was an imprisoned and intriguing King in 
league with the Scots. In another the Royalist party waiting 
for the first reverse to rise up again with new strength in 
various parts of the land. In a third were insurrections, 
wliich it required all the vigor of Cromwell to suppress. The 
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* 

city of London, which held the purse-strings, was at heart Oh. 12 
Presbyterian, and was extremely dissatisfied with the course 
afiairs were taking. A large, headstrong, levelling, party in l(J48. 
* the army, clamored for violent courses. Finally, the Scotch 
Parliament had resolved to raise a force of forty thousand men 
to invade England and rescue the King. Cromwell must over- 
come all these difficulties. Who, but he, could have triumphed 
over so many obstacles, and such apparent anarchy ? 

The first thing he did was to restore order in England, by War 
obtaining leave to march against the rebels, who had arisen in ^^"*^® 
various parts of the country. Scarcely were these subdued, 
before he heard of the advance of the Scottish army, under 
the Duke of Hamilton, who had crossed the borders with 
fifteen thousand men, while Cromwell was besieging Pembroke, 
in a distant part of the kingdom. But Pembroke soon sur- 
rendered; and Cromwell advanced, by rapid marches, against 
the Scottish army, more than twice as large as his own. The 
hostile forces met in Lancashire. Hamilton was successively 
defeated at Preston, Wigan, and Warrington, and finally, 
taken prisoner at Uttoxeter, on the 25th of August, 1648, 
when the invading army was completely annihilated. 

Cromwell now resolved, in his turn, to invade Scotland, and, Ipva- 
hy a series of military actions, to give to the army a still g^.^^. 
greater ascendency. Welcomed at Edinburgh by the Duke of land. 
Argyle, and styled " the Preserver of Scotland," he healed its 
divisions in the best way he could, and rapidly retraced his 
steps to compose greater difficulties at home. 

In his absence, the Presbyterians had rallied, and were 
agam negotiating with the King on the Isle of Wight ; while 
Cromwell was openly denounced in the House of Lords as 
ambitious, treacherous, and perfidious. Fairfax was subduing 
the rebel Royalists, who made a firm resistance at Colchester; 
and all the various parties were sending their remonstrances to 
Parliament. 

Among these was a remarkable one from the regiments of 
Ireton, Ingoldsby, Fleetwood, Whalley, and Overton, which 
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Ch. 12 imputed to Parliament the neglect of the afiairs of the realm; 
called upon it to proclaim the sovereignty of the people, and 
1648. ^^^ election of a supremo magistrate, and threatened to take 
matters into their own hands. This was in November, 1648. 
The mighty stream of revolution could now no longer be 
chcckcKl. Twenty thousand men had vowed that Parliament 
should be purged. On the morning of December 6, Colonel 
Pride and Colonel Rich, with troops, surroimded the House 
of Commons ; and, as the members were going into the House, 
the most obnoxious were seized and sent to prison; among 
Pro- whom was Primrose, who had lost his ears in the contest 
preas of against the Crown, Waller, Harley, Walker, and various others, 
lion. who had distinguished themselves as advocates of constitu- 
tional liberty. None now remained in the House of Commons 
but some forty Independents, who were the tools of the army, 
and who voted to Cromwell their hearty thanks. " The 
minority had become a majority," — not unusual in revo- 
lutionary times — and it proceeded in good earnest to the 
work, which it had long contemplated. 

This was the trial of the King, whose apartments at WTiite- 
liall werp occupied }>y the victorious general, and whose -fi 
treasures were lavished on his triumphant soldiers. 

On the 17th of December, 1048, in the middle of the night, «. 
the drawljridge of the Castle of Hurst, to which the royaLt 
prisoner had been removed, was lowered, and a troop dtr^ 
horse entered the yard. Two days after, the King was re- « 
moved to Windsor. On tlie 23rd, the Commons voted thath^ ^« 
Trial should be brought to trial; and on the 20th of January, 1641 
d" th ^^^^^^'fi Stuart, ICing of England, was placed at the bar of 
of tlie Court of High Commission, in Westminster Hall, to be tri^s-i<i 
^"'g' i)y this self- constituted body for his life. In the indictmcKiat 
he was charged with being a tyrant, traitor, and murders-^* 
To such an indictment the dignified but unfortunate King d^^ 
murred. He refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of tli^ 
court. But the solemn mockery proceeded; and on the 27*^** 
sentence of death was pronounced. On the 30th the bloo^X 
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sentence was executed, and the soul of the murdered Monarch Ch. 12 
appeared before that higher Tribunal, which pronounces judg- 
ment upon the motives, as well as upon the actions of 1(349. 
mankind. 

On that day the House of Commons — but the shadow of a 
House of Commons, yet ostensibly the supremo authority in 
England — passed an act prohibiting the Prince of Wales, 
or any other person, from becoming King of England. On 
the 6th of February, the House of Peers was decreed useless 
and dangerous, and was also dispensed with. On the next Aboli- 
day royalty was formally abolished. The supreme executive *'"" ^^ 
power was then vested in a Council of State of forty members, 
the president of which wjis Bradshaw, the ix>lative and friend 
of Milton, who employed his immortal genius in advocating a 
Dew government. The army remained under the conmiand of 
Fairfex and Cromwell; the navy was controlled by a board of 
admiralty, headed by Sir Harry Vane ; and a greater toleration 
of religion was proclaimed than had ever been knoAvn before. 

The Independents pursued their victory with moderation; 
^ Duke of Hamilton, and Lords Holland and Capel, being Mode- 
^e only persons executed for treason, while a few others were ration 
®hut up in the Tower. But it required all the wisdom and KovoIu- 
'^'igor both of Fairfax and Cronnvell to repress, on the one tioniHts. 
*^«ad, the violent spirit which had civpt into several detach- 
ments of the army, and to baffle, on the other, the movements 
^^lich the Scots were making in favour of Charles Stuart, who 
"*^Hd already been proclaimed King by the Parliament of 
Scotland, and in Ireland by the Marquis of Ormond. 

The insurrection in Ireland first required the notice of the 

^^w government. Cromwell accepted the conduct of the war, Rehel- 

^^d the office of lord lieutenant. Dublin and Derry were the , '" *". 

^^ly places which held out for the Parliament. All the rest 

^f the countiy was in a state of insurrection. On the 15th of 

"August, Cromwell and his son-in-law, Ireton, landed near 

*^blin, with an army consisting only of six thousand foot 

^d three thousand horse ; but it was an army of Ironsides and 
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Ch. 12 Titans. In six months the complete reconquest of the country 

^ jj was effected. The policy of the conqueror was severe and 

1650. questionable; but it was successful. 

When the conquest of Ireland was completed, Cromwell 

hastened to London to receive the thanks of Parliament and 

War the acclamations of the people ; and then he hurried to Scot- 

T^ ^® land to do battle with the Scots, who had made a treaty with 

the Prince, and were resolved to establish Presbyterianism and 

royalty. Cromwell, now captain-general of the forces of 

the commonwealth, passed the borders, reached Edinburgh 

without molestation, and then advanced on the Scottish army 

of twenty-seven thousand men, under Leslie, at Dunbar, 

where a desperate battle was fought, which Cromwell gained 

by marvellous intrepidity and skill. Three thousand men 

were killed; ten thousand were taken prisoners; and the hopes 

of the Scots were utterly blasted. 

The lord-general now made a halt, the whole army sang 

the one hundred and seventeenth psalm, and then he advanced 

Estab- upon the capital, which opened its gates. Glasgow followed 

^'*^' , the example ; the whole south of Scotland submitted : the 
ment of . *^ ' , ' 

the Prince fled towards the Highlands; and then took the bold 
PJ*'^®^®' resolution of marching into England, while Cromwell was 
well. besieging Perth. Charles reached Worcester before he was 
overtaken, and established himself there wdth sixteen thousand 
men. But it was all in vain. He was speedily attacked by 
Cromwell, and defeated. With great difficulty he reached 
France, where he remained until he was brought back by 
General Monk. 

With the battle of Worcester, September 3, 1651, ended the 
military life of CromweU. He called it his " Crowning mercy." 
From that day to the time when he became Protector, the 
most noticeable point in his history is his conduct towards the 
Parliament. And this conduct is the most objectionable part 
of his life and character ; for in this it is difficult to exculpate 
him from violating the principles he professed, and commit- 
ting the same usiu^ations which he condemned in Charles. 
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The Parliament, or rather the forty Independents, who Ch. 12 
constituted that body, and who were everywhere ridiculed ^ jy 
under the title of ijie " Rump," now cared only for perpetuat- 1652. 
ing its own existence. But Cromwell was not the man to 
permit this; especially as he considered it inefficient and 
careless about the interests of the country. Meetinff White- ^^*' 
lock, who then held the great seal, he said that the " army was of Par- 
beginning to have a strange distaste against them ; that their li*"tient. 
pride, and ambition, and self-seeking; their engrossing all 
places of honor and profit to themselves and their friends; 
their daily breaking into new and violent parties ; their delays 
of business, and design to perpetuate themselves, and continue 
the power in their own hands ; their meddling in private mat- 
ters between party and party ; their injustice and partiality ; 
the scandalous lives of some of them, do give too much groimd 
for people to open their mouths against them ; and unless there 
he some power to check them, it will be impossible to prevent 
our ruin." These things Whitelock admitted, but did not see 
how they could be removed, since both he and Cromwell held 
their commissions from this same Parliament, which was the 
supreme authority. 

Cromwell replied there was nothing to hope, and everything 
to fear, from such a body of men ; that they would destroy 
what the Lord had done. "We all forget God," said he, "and 
God will forget us. He will give us up to confusion, and these 
ffien will help it on, if left to themselves." Then he asked the 
great lawyer and chancellor, " What if a man should take Am- 
tipon himself to be King?"— evidently having in view thecrlm-''^ 
i*^ power. But Whitelock presented such powerful reasons well 
against it, that Cromwell gave up the idea. He then held 
repeated conferences with the officers of the army, who sym- 
pathized with him, and who supported him. At last, while 
Parliament was about to pass an obnoxious bill, Cromwell 
hurried to the House, taking with him a file of musketeers, 
having resolved what he would do. These he left in the lobby, 
and, taking his seat, listened awhile to the discussion. He 
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Ch. 12 then rose and addressed the House. Waxing warm, he told 

^ them, in violent language, " that they were deniers of justice, 

1G53. were oppressive, profane men, were planning to bring in 

Presbyterians, and would lose no time in destroying the cause 

they had deserted." Sir Harry Vane and Sir Peter Went- 

worth rose to remonstrate, but Cromwell, leaving his seat, 

walked up and down the floor ^vith his hat on, reproaching 

the different members, who again remonstrated. But Crom- 

Parlia- well, raising his voice, exclaimed, " You are no Parliament. 

inent q^^ ^^^ gone. Give way to honester men." Then stamping 

ed. with his feet, the door opened, the musketeei*s entered, and 

the members were dispersed, after giving vent to their feelings 

in the language of reproach. Most of them wore swords, but 

none offered resistance. 

His next step was to order the continuance of all the 
courts of justice, as before, and to summon a new Parliament, 
the members of which were nominated by himself and his 
council of officers. This Parliament, composed of one hundred 
and twenty persons, assembled on the 4th of July, 1653, when 
Cromwell explained the reasons of his conduct, and set forth 
the mercies of the Lord to England. He admitted that the 
Parliament was unconstitutional, since it was not elected by 
Crom- the people of England; but he urged, as his excuse, that, had 
comes ^^^ elections been left free, the Presbyterians would have been 

I'rorec- returned as the largest party, and they would have ruined 
tor. 

the cause. Having reappointed the old Council of State, 

abolished the High Court of Chancery, and nominated com — 

missioners to preside in courts of justice, the House, obedienfl 

to its master, quietly dissolved, and surrendered all power int^ 

the hands of Cromwell, who now assumed tlie title of Loi 

Protector of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

On the 16th of December he was installed in his hig"fc 

office, with considerable pomp, in the Court of Chancery, aDL<3 

the new constitution was read, which invested him -with *1^ 

the powers of a king. It, however, ordained that he shotJ*^ 

rule with the aid of a Parliament, which should have all tl»^ 
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functions and powers of the old Parliaments; tliat it should Ch. 12 
not be prorogued or dissolved for the space of five months ^ j^^ 
without its own consent; that it should last three years, and 1654. 
should consist of four hundred and sixty members. It pro- 
vided for the maintenance of the army and navy, of which the 
Protector was the head; and decided that the great officers of 
State should be chosen by approbation of Parliament. Eeli- 
gious toleration was proclaimed, and provision made for the 
support of the clergy. 

Thus was the constitution of the nation changed, and a 
republic substituted for a monarchy, at the head of which was 
the ablest man of his age. 

The Dutch war, which had been caused by the commercial War 
jealousies of the two nations^ and by the unwillingness of the ^^^^ 
Prince of Orange, who had married a daughter of Charles I., land, 
to acknowledge the ambassador of the new English repubhc, 
was now prosecuted with great vigor, and was signalized by 
the naval victories of Blake, Dean, and Monk, over the cele- 
brated Van Tromp, and De Ruyter, the Dutch admirals. An 
honorable peace was secured by treaty, in April, 1654. 

The war being ended, the Protector had more leisure to 
attend to business at home. Sir Matthew Hale was made 
chief justice, and Thurloe, secretary of state; disorganizers 
i^ere punished; an insurrection in Scotland was quelled by 
General Monk ; and order and law were restored. 

Meanwhile, the new Parliament, the first which had been Opposi- 
tely elected for fourteen years, manifested a spirit of opposi- ^^^ 
tion, deferred to vote supplies, and annoyed the Protector to Parlia- 
the ftdl extent of its power. At the earliest period the new ™®°*" 
constitution would allow, he summoned them to the Painted 
Chamber, made them a long speech, reminded them of their 
^lect in attending to the interests of the nation, while 
<%)uting about abstract questions, and then indignantly dis- 
solved them. This took place on the 22nd of January, 1655. 
For the next eighteen months, he ruled without a Parlia- 
ment. During this time, he suppressed a dangerous insurrec- 
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Ch. 12 tion in England, and carried on a successful and brilliant war 

against Spain. In the naval war with Spain, Blake was again 

1656. the hero; during the contest the rich island of Jamaica was 

to conquered from the Spanish, a possession which England has 

1658. ever since retained. 

Encouraged by his successes, Cromwell again called a 

Parliament, which he opened on the 17th of September, 1656, 

after ejecting one himdred of the members, on account of theii 

Crom- political sentiments. The new House voted for the prosecu- 

^^h«°*** ^^^ ^^ ^^ Spanish war, granted ample supplies, and ofiered 

King, to Cromwell the title of King. This he declined. But his 

Protectorate was continued to him, and he was empowered to 

nominate his successor. 

In a short time, however, it became too plain that the Pro- 
tector could not rule with a real representation of the nation. 
So Parliament was once more dissolved, and no further e£fort 
was made to restore the constitution of the country. 
His Henceforth Cromwell governed alone; and he did it welL 

conduct jjig armies were everywhere victorious. England was re- 
utor. spected abroad, and prospered at home. The most able and 
upright men were appointed to office. Tlie chairs of the 
universities were filled with illustrious scholars, and the 
bench was adorned with learned and honest judges. He 
defended the great interests of Protestantism on the Continent, 
and formed alliances which contributed to the political and 
commercial greatness of his country. He generously assisted the 
persecuted Protestants in the valleys of Piedmont, and refused 
to make treaties with hostile powers unless the religious 
hberties of the Protestants were respected. He lived at 
Hampton Court, simply and imostentatiously, and to the last 
preserved the form, and perhaps the spirit, of his early piety. 
His latter days were restless and unhappy. In perpetual 
fear of assassination, he wore armour under his clothes, carried 
Ifis pistols in his pockets, and frequently changed his bedchamber. 
Domestic affliction also pressed heavily upon him. The death 
of a favorite daughter preyed upon his mind, and melan- 
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cholj undermindcd his constitution. lie died on the 3rd of Ch. 12 
September, 1658, the anniversary of his great battles of ^^ ^ 
Worcester and Dunbar, in the sixtieth year of liis age. 1G58 

With the death of Cromwell virtually ended the republic to 
His son Richard was immediately proclaimed Protector. But * ""^* 
His reign was short Deficient in energy, he was unable to 
cope with the difficulties of his position. A Parliament was Crom- 
called, but the army put an end to it; and in May, 1659, the ^'*^1* 
members of the Long Parliament were invited to resume their 
tnst. A Committee of Safety was then appointed. 

In the meantime, the Royalists were not idle. General 
Monk, whose movements had long perplexed the Republicans, 
advanced with his army from Scotland, reache<l London, re- 
ceived the thanks of the House, and was made General of 
the forces. His object now was the restoration of the Return 
Monarchy, which was finally accomplished in May, 1660, ^ *^ 
when Charles U. was proclaimed King at the gates of West- 
minster Hall. 
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CHAPTER Xni. 

THE REIGN OF CHARLES H. 

Ch. 13 Few events in English history have ever been hailed wilih 
greater popular enthusiasm than the restoration of Charles H. 

A» Urn _ 

1660. ^^ *^® ^^^^ ^^ May, 1660, he landed near Dover, with his 
two brothers, the Dukes of York and Gloucester. On the 
29th of May he made his triumphal entry into London.^ It 
was his birthday: he was thirty years of age, and in the 
full maturity of manly beauty, while his gracious manners 
and captivating speech made him a universal favorite. The 
season was full of charms, and the spirits of all classes 
were buoyant with hope. Everything conspired to stimulate 
the popular enthusiasm. A long line of illustrious monarchs 
was restored. An accomplished sovereign, disciplined in the 
school of adversity, of brilliant talents, amiable temper, 
fascinating manners, and singular experiences, had returned 
to the throne of his ancestors, and had sworn to rule by the 
laws, to forget old offences, and to promote Hberty of con- 
General science. The ways were strewn with flowers, the bells sent 
rejoic- fQYii^ a merry peal, the streets were hung with tapestries ; while 
aldermen with their heavy chains, nobles in their robes of 
pomp, and ladies with their waving handkerchiefs, fiUed the 
balconies and windows. AU welcomed the return of Charles. 
Never was there so great a jubilee in London; and never did 
monarch receive such addresses of flattery and loyalty. Even 
the old parliamentarians hailed his return, notwithstanding 
it was admitted that the Protectorate was a vigorous ad- 
ministration ; that law and order were enforced; that religious 
liberty was maintained; that the rights of conscience were 
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respected; that literature and science were encouraged; that Ch. 13 
the morals of the people were purified; that the ordinances 
of religion were observed ; that vice and folly were discouraged ; 1660. 
tliat justice was ably administered ; that peace and plenty were 
enjoyed; and that the nation was as much respected abroad 
as it was prosperous at home. And why was this ? How came 
it to pass that all classes now as ardently desired the restora- 
tion as they had formerly favored the rebellion ? There can 
be but one answer to this question. The reign of Cromwell, 
notwithstanding its many substantial advantages, was odious 
to the English people. It was a military despotism. This, 
however imavoidable it might be, was still a hateful fact. 
The nation could never forget this great insult, or pardon the 
man who had deprived them of their dearest privileges. The 
preponderance of the civil power had for centuries character- 
ized the government; and no advantages could atone for its 
k subversion by military rule. 

Again, much was expected of Charles 11., and there was First 
undoubtedly much in his character and early administration Jf *^ ®^ 
to warrant expectation. His manners were agreeable. He had ll. . 
no personal antipathies or jealousies. He had selected the 
wisest and best of all parties to be his counsellors and minis- 
ters. He seemed to forget old offences. He was good-natured 
8nd affable. He had summoned a free Parliament. His in- 
terests were made to appear identical with those of the people. 
He bad promised to rule by the laws ; and he had restored, 
what has ever been so dear to the great body of the nation, 
the Episcopal Church, in all its quiet beauty and simple 
grandeur. Above all, he had disbanded the army. The 
civil power again triumphed over that of the military, and cir- 
cnmstances existed which seemed to render the subversion of 
Kberty very difficult. Was it wonderful, with such prospects, 
that hope and joy should be in the ascendant ? 

But Charles was neither a high-minded, honest, or patri- 
otic King. At first, indeed, he did not seem inclined to grasp 
*k greater powers than what the Constitution allowed him. He 

l2 
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Ch. 13 had the right to appoint the great officers of State; the pri- 

^ j^ vilege of veto on legislative enactments ; the control of the 

1660 army and navy; the regulation of all foreign intercourse; and 

to the right of making peace and war. But the Constitution did 

1667. not allow him to rule without a Parliament, or to raise taxes 

without its consent. The Parliament might grant or withhold 

powers supplies at pleasure, and all money bills originated and were 

entrust- discussed in the House of Commons alone. These were the 

Charles greAt principles of the English Constitution, which Charles 

swore to maintain. 

The first form in which the encroaching temper of the King 
manifested itself was, in causing the Triennial Bill to be 
repealed. This was, indeed, done by the Parliament, but 
through the royal influence. 

About the same time was passed the Corporation Act, 
which enjoined all magistrates, and persons of trust in 
corporations, to swear that they believed it unlawful, under 
any pretence whatever, to take arms against the King. The 
Presbyterians refused to take this oath ; and were, therefore, 
excluded from offices of dignity and trust. 
AUi. The next most noticeable effort of Charles to render his 

ance power independent of the law, was his secret alliance with 
Louis Louis XrV. This, which was not known to the nation, was 
^^^" the most disgraceful act of his reign. For the miserable 
stipend of two hundred thousand pounds a year, he was ready 
to compromise the interests of the kingdom, and to make him- 
self the slave of the most ambitious sovereign in Europe. He 
became a pensioner of France, and yet did not feel his dis- 
grace. Clarendon, attached as he was to monarchy, and to 
the house of Stuart, could not join him in these base intrigues; 
and therefore lost, as was to be expected, the royal favor. 
He had been the companion and counsellor of Charles in the 
days of his exile ; he had attempted to enkindle in his miiicE 
the desire of great deeds and virtues ; he had faithfully serred 
him as chancellor and prime minister; he was impartial and 
incorruptible; he was as much attached to Episcopacy, as he 
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-was tomonarcliy; he had even advised Charles to rule with- Ch. 13 
out a Parliament : and yet he was disgraced because he would ^ jj 
not comply with all the wishes of his unscrupulous master. 16G8 
He retreated to the Continent, and there AMX)te his celebrated to 
history of the Great Rebellion, a partial and bitter narrative, ^"' ^' 
y^ a valuable record of the great events of that age of revolu- 
tion which he had witnessed and detested. 

Charles received the bribe of two hundred thousand pounds Bribe 
from the French King, with the hope of being made indepen- *^^ 
dent of his Parliament, and on tlie condition of assisting Louis Charles 
XIV. in his aggressive wars on the liberties of Europe. But 
this supply was scarcely sufficient even for his pleasures, 
nrach less was it adequate to support the ordinary pomp of 
monarchy. So he had to resort to other means. 

It happened, fortimately for his encroachments, but unfor- Venali- 
tunately for the nation, that the English Parliament, at that ^^ 
period, was more corrupt than it had ever been imder the Parlia- 
Tador Kings, or than it ever became at any subsequent period 
^der the Hanoverian Princes. It tamely acquiesced in the 
measures of Charles and his ministers. Its members were 
hought and sold with unblushing facility, and were even cor- 
^pted by the agents of the French King. 

Among the worst acts of the reign was the shutting up of Closing 

fte Exchequer, where the bankers and merchants had been in ?® 
#.!.... chequer 

wie habit of depositing money on the security of the funds, 

^"'eceiving a large interest of from eight to ten per cent. The 

^®ct was disastrous. The bankers, unable to draw out their 

'^oney, stopped payment; and a universal panic was the con- 

^^uence, during which many great failures happened. By 

^ilis base violation of the public faith, Charles obtained one 

S^^illion three hundred thousand pounds. But it undermined 

■^^^ popularity more than any of his acts. The odium, how- 

^'^er, fell chiefly on his ministers, especially those who re- 

^^ved the name of the Cabal, from the fact that the initials 

^^ their names spelt that odious term of reproach. 

These five ministers were Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham^ 
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Ch. 13 Ashley, and Lauderdale; and they were the great instruments 

jj of his tjo-anny. They aided Charles to corrupt the Parlia- 

1668 ment and to deceive the nation. They removed all restraints 

to on his will, and pandered to his depraved tastes. 
1678. Among other infringements on the Constitution was the 
fining of jurors when they refused to act according to the 
jj£ direction of the judges. Juries were in this way constantly 
Juries, intimidated, and their privileges abridged. 

It must not, however, be supposed that the people were 
universally indifferent to these encroachments because a great 
reaction had succeeded to liberal sentiments. Before Charles 
died, the spirit of resistance was beginning to be felt, and 
some checks to royal power were imposed by Parliament 
Habeas itself. The Habeas Corpus Act, the most important since the 
Corpus, declaration of Magna Charta, was passed, and mainly through 
the influence of one of his former ministers, Ashley, now Earl 
of Shaftesbury, who had come over to the popular side. Had 
Charles continued much longer on the throne, it cannot be 
doubted that the nation would have been aroused to resist his 
spirit of encroachment, for the principles of liberty had not 
been proclaimed in vain. 

The administrations of other English Kings are usually in- 
terlinked with the whole system of European politics ; but the 
reign of Charles is chiefly interesting in relation to its domes- 
Court tic history. The cabals of ministers, the intrigues of the Court, 

• 

1".' the pleasures and follies of the Kinff, the attacks he contrived 
tngues. ^ ...... 

to make on the Constitution without coming mto direct war- 
fare with the Parliament, and, above all, cruel religious per- 
secutions, form the distinguishing features of his time. 

The King was at heart a Roman Catholic; and yet the 
persecution of the Catholics is one of the most signal events of 
the reign. We can scarcely conceive, in this age, of the spirit 
of distrust and fear which then pervaded the national mind 
in reference to the Romanists. Every calumny was believed. 
Every trifling offence was exaggerated, and that by nearly 
all classes in the community. 
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The perjuries of Titus Gates, who had solemnly sworn Ch. 13 
that the Jesuits had undertaken to restore the Catholic re- ^ ^ 

A. D, 

ligion in England, that they had planned to burn London, I673. 
that they were plotting a general massacre of Protestants ; the 
detection of papers in the hands of Coleman, imfortunately Saffer- 
confirming these statements ; and the mysterious disappearance [^^^ ^ 
of Sir Edmonsbury, Godfrey, an eminent justice of the peace, Catho- 
who had taken the depositions against Coleman, and who was 
soon after found dead in a field near London, having probably 
been murdered by some fanatical person in the communion of 
tihe Church of Rome; — all these things combined excited the 
population to an extent that is now scarcely credible. The 
whole community went mad with rage and fear. The old 
penal laws were strictly enforced against the Catholics. The 
jails were filled with victims. London wore the appearance 
of a besieged city. The houses of Catholics were everywhere 
searched, and two thousand of them imprisoned. Posts were 
planted in the streets, that chains might be thrown across 
them on the first alarm. The military, the train bands, and 
the volimteers were called out. Forty thousand men were 
kept und^ guard during the night. Numerous patrols pa- 
raded the streets. The gates of the Palace were closed, and 
the guards of the city were doubled. Gates was pronounced 
to be the saviour of his coimtry, lodged at Whitehall, and pen- 
sioned with twelve hundred pounds a year. 

Then flowed more innocent blood than had been shed for 
a long period. Catholics who were noble, and Catholics who 
were obscure, were alike judicially murdered; and the courts 
of justice, instead of being places of refuge, were disgraced 
by the foidest abominations. Every day new witnesses were Execu- 
produced of crimes which never happened, and new victims *j®" ^^ 
were offered up to appease the wrath of a prejudiced people, 
-^ong these was the Earl of Stafford, a venerable and vene- 
rated nobleman, whose only crime was being at the head of 
^ Catholic party. 
Parliament now passed an act that no person should sit in 
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Ch. 13 either House, unless he had previously taken the oath of 

^ jj^ allegiance and supremacy, and subscribed to the declaration 

1660 that the worsliip of the Church of Rome was idolatrous. 

to Catholics were disabled from prosecuting a suit in any court of 

1684. law, from receiving any legacy, and from acting as executors 

or administrators of estates. 

To all this Charles gave his assent, simply because he was 
afraid to stem the torrent of popular infatuation. 
Suffer- But the sufferings of the Catholics, during this reign, were 
i»jg'*of more than exceeded by the sufferings of Dissenters. They 
ters. were fined, imprisoned, mutilated, and whipped; while the 
Act of Uniformity, which had restored the old penal laws of 
Elizabeth, occasioned, on the 24th of August, 1662, the ejec- 
tion of two thousand clergymen from their livings, and in the 
next reign led, under the administration of the infamous 
Jeffreys, to the most atrocious crimes which have ever been 
committed under the sanction of law. 

These men, who, during the great plague of 1665, faced all 
perils in the discharge of what they felt to be duty, by occu- 
pying deserted pulpits, and offering to the people the consola- 
tions of religion, were but a few months afterwards rendered 
incapable of teaching in schools, and forbidden by law to 
come within five miles of any city, town, or village, in which 
they had at any time exercised their ministry. Many of them, 
thus cut off from all means of obtaining a livelihood, suffered 
most severely from want, while a midtitude of others perished 
in prison. 
J. jgPQ. Amongst the saddest events of the reign of Charles must 
tion of certainly be named the executions of Lord William Russell 
j„^l and Algernon Sydney, which took place in 1683, for sup- 
Sjdney. posed implication in a conspiracy known by the name of the 
Kye House Hot. The former was the son of the Earl of 
Bedford, and the latter was the brother of the Earl of 
Leicester. Russell was a devoted Churchman, of pure morals, 
and greatly beloved by the people. Sydney was a strenuous 
republican, and opposed to any particular form of church 
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gOYemment. Both were men of high principle and of incor- Ch. 13 
ruptible integrity. Nothing could save these illustrious per- ^ j^ 
sons from death. They both suffered with great intrepidity; 1660 
and the friends of liberty have ever since cherished their to 
memory with peculiar fondness. 1684. 

Mr, Macaulay, in his recent History, has presented a gra- 
phic picture of the manners and customs of England during 
this di^raceful reign. It is impossible, in this brief survey, to 
enumerate those customs ; but it is well that attention should 
be directed to them as affording evidence of the manifest 
and glorious progress which has been made since that time 
in all the arts of ci^dlization, both useful and ornamental. 
Travelling was then difficult and slow, from the badness of the The 
loads and the imperfections of the carriages. Highwaymen 
were secreted along the thoroughfares, and, in mounted troops, 
defied the law, and distressed the whole travelling community. 
The transmission of letters by post was tardy and unfrequent ; 
Mid the scandal of coffee-houses supplied the greatest want 
wd the greatest luxury of modem times, the newspaper. 
There was great scarcity of books in the country places, 
and the only press in England north of the Trent seems to 
have been at York. Few rich men had libraries as large Litera- 
W" valuable as are now common to shopkeepers and me- *^'^®- 
chardcs; while the literary stores of a lady of the manor 
were confined chiefly to the prayer book and the receipt book. 
The drama was the only department of literature which com- 
pensated authors, and this was scandalous in the extreme. 

The city clergy were most respectable; and the pulpits of The 
london, occupied by Sherlock, Tillotson, Wake, Collier, ^^^^SJ' 
Burnet, Stillingfleet, Patrick, Fowler, Sharp, Tennison, and 
Beveridge, men who afterwards became bishops, and who still 
rank as ornaments of the sacred literature of their country, 
were probably never more creditably filled. But the country 
clergy, as a whole, were ignorant and depressed. Not one 
living in fifty enabled the incumbent to bring up a family 
comfortably or respectably. Nor was the condition of the 
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Ch. 13 people satisfactory. They had small wages and many priva- 
^ jj tions. They were ignorant and brutal. The wages of laborers 
1684. only averaged four shillings a week, while those of mechanics 
were not equal to what some now ordinarily earn in a single 
Condi- ^j. Both peasants and artisans were ill paid and ill used; 
the they frequently died miserably and prematurely, from famine 
people, and disease. Sympathy for the misfortunes of the poor 
was then rarely manifested. There were no institutions of 
public philanthropy. Jails were unvisited by the ministers of 
mercy, and the abodes of poverty were left by a careless gene- 
ration to become the dens of infamy and crime. Such waa 
England two hundred years ago; and there is no delusion 
more unwarranted by sober facts than that which supposes 
that those former times were better than our own, in any- 
thing which abridges the labor, or alleviates the miseries of 
mankind. 



Refeeences. — Of all the works which have yet appeared, respect- 
ing this interesting epoch, the new History of Macaulay is the moet 
brilliant and instructiTC. Mackintosh's fragment on the same period 
is, however, more philosophical, and possesses great merit. Lingard's 
Uistoiy is also valuable on this reign, and should be consulted. Tha 
lives of Milton, Dryden, and Clarendon, should be read in this con- 
nection. Hallam has admirably treated the constitutional history oT 
these times. Temple, Pepys, Dalrymple, Kymeri Foedera, the Com- 
mons* Journals, and the State Trials, are not so easily accessible. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE REIGN OF JAMES 11^ AND THE SECOND ENGLISH 

REVOLUTION. 

Another instructive chapter in English history must beCh. 14 
presented before we can view with advantage contemporaneous 
events on the Continent. During nearly the whole reigns of i(}85, 
Charles L, Cromwell, Charles II., James II., and William in., 
France was governed by a single monarch, Louis XIV., whose 
influence on English politics was both great and baneful. We 
shall turn thither when we have completed that portion of the 
domestic history of England which especially relates to the 
progress of those royal encroachments which eventually hurled 
the Stuarts from the throne. 

Charles II. died on the 6th of February, 1685, and his Acces- 
brother, the Duke of York, ascended the throne, without oppo- j^^ ^ 
ffltion, under the title of James II. 

He retained most of the great officers who had served xmder 
his brother. Eochester became prime minister, Sunderland 
kept possession of the Seals, and Godolphin was made lord 
chamberlain. 

The Commons voted him one million two hundred thousand Vote of 
poimds, and the Scottish Parliament added twenty-five thousand (j^^^ 
pounds more, with the Customs for life. But this sum he did mons. 
^ot deem sufficient for his wants, and therefore, like his 
brother, applied for aid to Louis XIV., and consented to 
become his vassal, for the paltry sum of two hundred thousand 
pounds. James received the money with tears of gratitude, 
hoping by this infamous pension to rule the nation without a 
parliament. The transaction was, of course, a secret one. 
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Ch. 14 He was scarcely crowned, before England was invaded by 
^ jj the Duke of Monmouth, (natural son of Charles II.,) and Scot- 
1685. land by the Duke of Argyle, with a view of ejecting James 
from the throne. 

Both these noblemen were still exiles in Holland, and 
both were justly obnoxious to the Government for their trea- 
sonable intentions and acts. Argyle was at first un-willing 
to engage in an enterprise so desperate as the conquest of 
England ; but he was an enthusiast, was at the head of the 
most powerful of the Scottish clans, the Campbells, and trusted 
that a general rising throughout Scotland would enable him 
to strike a blow for liberty and the Kirk, 
.j^g Having concerted his measures with Monmouth, he set sail 

Duke of from Holland on the 2nd of May, 1685, and landed at Eirk- 
"^^ ®* wall, one of the Orkney Islands. But his objects were well 
known, and the whole militia of the land were under arms to 
resist him. He, however, collected a force of two thousand five 
hundred Highlanders, and marched towards Glasgow. There 
he was miserably betrayed and deserted. His forces were 
dispersed, he himself was seized while attempting to escape 
in disguise, and shortly after he was beheaded in Edin- 
burgh. His followers were treated with great harshness, but 
the rebellion was completely suppressed. 
Land- Monmouth had agreed to sail in six days from the depar- 
\^ °^ *^^ ^^ -Ajgyle ; but he lingered at Brussels, and did not land 
mouth. ^ England until the middle of June. He immediately issued 
a proclamation, but failed in attracting many adherents. He 
was unprovided with money, generals, or troops. A few 
regiments were hastUy raised from the common people, and 
with these he advanced from Dorsetshire, where he had landed, 
into Somersetshire. At Taunton he received a flattering 
reception, all classes received him with acclamations, and 
twenty-six young ladies presented him with standards and 
a Bible, which he kissed and promised to defend. 

But all this enthusiasm was soon to come to an end. He 
made innumerable blunders, wasted his time in vain attempts 
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to drill the peasants and farmers who followed his fortunes, Ch. 14 
and then slowly advanced through the west of England, where 
he hoped to be joined by the body of the people. But aU men 1685. 
of station and influence stood aloof. Discouraged and dis- 
mayed, he reached Wells, and pushed forward to capture 
Bristol, then the second city in the kingdom. He was again 
disappointed. He then turned his eye to Wiltshire ; but when 
he arrived at the borders of that covmty, he found that none 
of the bodies on which he had calciilated had made their ap- 
pearance. 

At Phillips Norton a slight skirmish took place, which Battle 
eaded favorably for Monmouth, in which the young Duke of gg^^e- 
Grafton, natural son of Charles H., distinguished himself moor, 
igainst his half brother ; but Monmouth was discouraged, and 
fell back on Bridgewater. Meanwhile the royal army ap- 
proached, and encamped at Sedgemoor. Here a decisive 
Ittttle was fought, which proved fatal to the rebels. Mon- 
mouth, when all was lost, fled from the field, and hastened 
towards the British Channel, hoping to gain the Continent. 
He was found near the New Forest, concealed in a ditch, and 
tthansted by hunger and fatigue. AH that was now left him 
was, to prepare for death. But he clung to life, with singular 
tenacity. Abjectly and meanly did he sue for pardon from 
one who never forgot or forgave a political offence. He 
^ras transferred to London, lodged in the Tower, and there 
executed. 

HonmoutVs rebellion was now completely suppressed, and 
signzd vengeance was inflicted on all who were concerned in 
it No mercy was shewn, on the part of government, to any 
party or person. 

Of the agents of James in punishing those who had been Agents 
concerned in the rebellion, two stand pre-eminent for cruelty, j 
Colonel Kirke and Judge Jeffreys. By the former one hun- 
dred captives were put to death during the week which 
Ricceeded the battle. By the latter was carried on a more 
systematiG slaughter under the sanction of law. James wished 
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Ch. 14 the most summary vengeance inflicted on the rebels, and 
^ jj Jeffreys, with tiger ferocity, was ready to execute his will. 
1685. Nothing is more memorable than the " bloody assize" whicli 
he held in those counties through which Monmouth had 
passed. Nothing could exceed the cruelty and brutality of 
the judge. " Show me," said he, " a Presbyterian, and I will 
show thee a lying knave. Presbyterianism has aU manner of 
villany in it. There is not one of those lying, snivelling, cant- 
ing Presbyterians, but, one way or another, has had a hand 
Cruel- iu the rebellion." He sentenced nearly aU who were accused 
ties of to jjQ hanged or burned; and the excess of his barbarities 
called forth pity and indignation even from devoted loyalists. 
It was his boast, that he had hanged more traitors than aU his 
predecessors since the Conquest. On a single circuit, three 
hundred and fifty were executed ; some of whom w^ere people 
of great worth, and many innocent. Those whom he spared 
from an ignominious death were sentenced to the most cruel 
punishments — to the lash or the pillory, to imprisonment in 
the foulest jails, to mutilation, to banishment, and to heavy 
fines. 

The power of James was now, to all appearance, consoli- 
dated; he therefore began, without disguise, to advance the 
two great objects which were dearest to his heart — the resto- 
ration of the Eoman Catholic religion, and the attainment o 
despotic power. 
Remo- To accomplish these ends, he determined to elevate Ca — ^ 
c th t^olics to the highest offices of the State, in defiance alik^^ 
lie disa- of the laws and of the wishes of the nation. He accordingl 
Diunes. gj^^g them commissions in the army ; made them his confiden 



tial advisers; introduced Jesuits into London; received 
Papal nuncio, and offered the livings of the Church to needy"*^ 
adventurers. 

By means of the dispensing power, a prerogative he had - 
inherited, but which had never been strictly defined, he 
granted to tlie whole Roman Catholic body a dispensation 
from all the statutes which imposed penalties and tests. A 
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general indulgence was proclaimed, and the courts of law were Ch. 14 
jompelled to acknowledge that the right of dispensing had j^ 
Qot been infiinged. Four Catholic noblemen were then ad- 1686. 
tnitted as privy counsellors, and some clergymen, converted to 
Romanism, were permitted to hold their livings. James now 
made no secret of his intentions to restore the Catholic 
religion, and systematically labored to destroy the Established 
Church. In order to eiFect this, he created a tribunal, which 
did not materially differ from the celebrated High Commission 
Court of Elizabeth. This court, not content with depriving 
numerous clergymen of their spiritual functions, because they 
would not betray their own church, proceeded to sit in judg- Abuse 
ment on the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, — ^institu- ° ^^ 
tions which had always befriended the Stuart Kings in their gative. 
crimes and misfortunes. James was infatuated enough to 
quarrel with these great bodies, because they would not 
sanction measures intended to overturn a church which it 
was their duty and interest to uphold. The King had com- 
manded Cambridge to bestow the degree of master of arts on 
a Benedictine monk, which was against the laws of the 
tJniversity and of Parliament. The University refused to 
^ against the law, in consequence of which, the senate was 
summoned to the Court of High Commission, and the vice- 
chancellor was deprived of his office and emoluments. James 
iiow insisted on placing a Roman Catholic in the presidential 
cliair of Magdalen College, one of the richest in the University 
of Oxford. The fellows refused to elect the royal nominee, 
^d chose John Hough instead. 
The King, enraged at the opposition he received from the Opposi- 

tFniversity, resolved to visit it. On his arrival, he summoned *}®^ °' 
.1 the 

the fellows of Magdalen College, and commanded them to Univer- 

obey him in the matter of a president. They still held out, ^^^^ 
and the King, mortified and enraged, quitted Oxford to resort 
to bolder measures. A special conunission was instituted. 
Hough was forcibly ejected, and the Bishop of Oxford in- 
stalled. The fellows were expelled from the University by a 
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Ch, 14 royal edict, and pronounced incapable of ever holding any 
"];7^ church prefenncnt. 

1C87. -A^ll these severities were blunders. The nation was indig- 
nant; the clergy alienated; and the aristocracy inflamed to 
defiance. 
Iiuralts The King, nevertheless, for a time prevailed against all 
nation, opposition; and, now that the fellows of Magdalen College 
were expelled, he turned it into a Popish seminary, admitted 
in one day twelve Roman Catholics as fellows, and appointed 
a Roman Catholic bishop to preside over them. This lasl 
insult was felt to the extremity of tlie kingdom; and bitter 
resentment everywhere took the place of former loyalty. 
James was now regarded, even by his old friends, as a tyrant, 
and as a man doomed to destruction. Nothing, indeed, short 
of infatuation, could have led him to seek the ruin of a 
chxirch which the other Stuart Kings had always n^arded as 
the surest and firmest pillar of the throne. 
Corrnp- But James resolved to persevere. The sanction of Par- 
Parlia- li^i^^cnt was now felt to be necessary to tlie success of bii 
ment. schemes ; but tlie sanction of a free parliament it was impos- 
sible to obtain. He n»solvcd, therefore, to bring together, by 
corruption and intimidation, by violent exertions of pieroga* 
tive, by fraudulent distortions of law, an assembly which 
should call itself a parliament, and be willing to register any 
edict he proposed. Accordingly, every placeman, from tht 
highest to the lowest, was made to undei*stand that he most 
8up|X)rt the throne or lose liis office. A committee of seyen 
privy counsellors sat at Wliitehall for the purpose of rega* 
latiiig the municipal corporations. Father Petre was made a 
privy counsellor. Committees, after the model of the one 
at Whitehall, were established in all parts of the realnu The 
Lord-Lieutenants received written orders to go down to their 
respective counties, and superintend the work of corruption 
and fraud. Half of them refused to perform the ignominioni 
work, and were immediately dismissed from their posts. Nor 
could those who consented to conform to the vrishea and 
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orders of the King make any progi*css in their work, on Ch. 14 
account of the general opposition of the gentry. The country "~ 

squires, as a body, stood out in fierce resistance. They re- iGi58. 
fused to send up any man to parliament who would vote 
away the liberties and interests of the nation. The justices Oj»pos>i- 
and deputy-lieutenants, on their i)art, declared that they ^j|g 
would sustain, at all hazards, the Protestant religion. gentry. 

This scheme having failed, it was next resolved to take away 
the power of the municipal cori)orations. The boroughs 
were required to surrender their charters. But a great ma- 
jority firmly refused to part with their privileges. Prosecuted 
and intimidated, they still held out. Oxford, by a vote of 
eighty to two, determined to defend its franchises. Other 
towns did the same. Meanwhile, all the public departments 
were subjected to a strict inquisition ; and all who would not 
support the policy of the King were turned out of office. 

From motives as impossible to fiithom, as difficult to Deola- 
aocount for, James now, by an order in Council of the 4th of *^J^ 1^° 
May, 1688, directed that the Declaration of Indulgence, an dul- 
tmconstitutional act, should be i-ead publicly from all the ^^^^ 
pulpits in the kingdom. The London clergy, the most respec- 
table and influential in the realm, made up their minds to 
disregard the order, and the bishops sustained them in their 
refiLBal. The archbishop and six bishops accordingly signed 
a petition to the King, which embodied the views of the 
London clergy. It was presented by the prelates in a body, 
at the palace. James chose to consider this act as treasonable 
and libellous, but it was generally and enthusiastically ap- 
proved by the nation. 

Nothing could exceed the vexation of the King, when he The 
fbnnd that not only the clergy had disobeyed his orders, but J.^^^" 
that the Seven Bishops were sustained by the people. He 
iixunediately resolved to prosecute the bishops for a libel. 
They were accordingly tried at the Court of the King's Bench. 
The most eminent lawyers in the realm w^ere employed as 
their counsel, and all the arts of tyranny were resorted to in 

If 
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Cli. 14 vaitt by the senile judges. The jury rendered a verdict of 
^ acquittal, aud never, within the memory of man, were such 
1688. shouts and tears of joy poured forth by a people. Even the 
soldiers, whom the King had ordered to Hounslow Heath to 
overawe London, partook of the enthusiasm aud triumph. All 
classes united in expressions of joy that the tyrant was baffled. 
It was now obvious, to men of all jmrtics, and all ranks, 
that James meditated the complete subversion of English 
liberty. The fundamental laws of the kingdom had been 
^ systematically violated. The power of dispensing with acts 

ized re- of parliament had been strained to the utmost. The courts of 
sistance j^^g^j^g had been filled with unscrupulous judges; Roman 
Catholics had been elevated to places of dignity in the Estab- 
lished Church. An infamous aud tyrannical Court of High 
Commission had been created. Persons, who could not legally 
set foot in England, had been placed at the head of colleges, 
and had taken their seats at the royal council board. Lord 
lieutenants of counties had been dismissed for refusing to obey 
illegal commands; the franchises of almost every borough had 
boon invaded ; an army of Irish Catholics, whom the nation. 
abhorred, had been brought over to England; even the sacred- 
right of petition was disregarded ; and a free Pai*liament 
prevented from assembling. 

Under such circumstances, and in view of these tmqucstioi 
facts, a great conspiracy was sot on foot to dethrone the Kh 
and to overturn the hateful dynasty. 
I..eading Among the conspii*ators were the Earls of Devonshir^^ 
con*pU Shrewsbury, and Danby; Compton, tlie Bishop of Londc 
and many others, who had been insolently treated by th 
courts The designs of the pai'ty were communicated to 
Prince of Orange by Edward Russell and Henry Sydnej 
brothers of the two great political martyrs who had been exc 
cuted in the last reign. The Prince immediately agreed 
invade England with a well-appointed army. 

On William of Orange, doubtless the greatest statesman 
warrior of his age, the eyes of the English nation had 1< 
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been fixed as their deliverer from tyranny. But he had do- Ch. 14 
lajed taking any decisive measures until the misgovernment ^^ j^ 
and encroachments of James had driven the nation to the 1688. 
borders of frenzy. He now obtained the consent of the States 
Greneral to the meditated invasion of England, and made im- 
mense preparations, which were carefully concealed from the 
spies and agents of James. They did not escape, liowever, 
the scrutinizing and jealous eye of Louis XIV., who remon- 
strated with the English monarch on his blindness and self-con- Blind- 
fidence, and offered to lend him assistance. But the infatuated "f*" ^ 
King would not believe his danger, and rejected the proffered King, 
aid of Louis with a spirit which ill accorded witli his former 
servility and dependence. 

Nor was he aroused to a sense of his danger until the Decla- 
ration of William appeared, setting forth his tyrannical acts, 
a document supposed to have been >vritten by Bishop Burnet, 
the intimate friend of the Prince of Orange. Then he made 
luBte to fit out a fleet ; and thirty ships of the line were put 
nnder the command of Lord Dartmouth. An army of forty 
thousand men — the largest that any King of England had ever 
commanded — was also sent to the seaboard; a force more 
Aan sufficient to repel a Dutch invasion. 

Concessions of all kinds were now freely made. The Court Tardy 
of High Commission was abolished ; the charter of the City gio^nT rf 
^ London was restored. The Bishop of Winchester, as visitor James, 
of Magdalen College, was permitted to make any reforms he 
Pieased. But it was too late. AVhigs and Tories, Dissenters 
*iid Churchmen, were alike ready to welcome their Dutch 
^^verer. Nor had James any friends on whom he could 
*^y. His prime minister, Sunderland, was in treaty with the 
^inspirators, and waiting to betray him. Churchill, who held 
One of the highest commissions in the army, and who was 
ixiider great obligations to the King, was ready to join the 
^'^Jttidard of William. Jeffreys, the lord chancellor, was indeed 
toie to his allegiance, but his crimes were past all forgiveness, 
"*"hi8 services, if offered, would have been spurned. 

u2 
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Ch.l4 On the 29th of October, 1688, the armament of William 
^ jj put to sea ; and after some delay, owing to unfavorable winds, 
1688. disembarked without opposition on the 5th of November, at 
Brixham, near Torbay, in Devonshire. On the 6th the army 
advanced to Newton Abbot, and, on the 9th, reached Exeter; 
which, in company with Schomburg, he entered in triumph. 
The procession marched to the cathedral, the Te Deum was 
sung, and Burnet preached a sermon. 

T'hus far all things had been favorable, and William was 
fairly established on English ground. 
Critical Still his affairs were precarious. He was an invader, and 
JJf *Yyj^° the slightest repulse would have been dangerous to his in- 
liam. terests. James was yet a King, and had the control of the 
army, the navy, and the treasury. Further, he was a 
legitimate King, whose claims were undisputed. More than 
all, he was the father of a son, and that son, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the Protestants to represent him as a false heir, 
was indeed the Prince of Wales. William had no claim to the 
throne so long as that Prince was living. Nor had the nobles 
and gentry flocked to his standard as he had anticipated. It 
was nearly a week before a single person of rank or con- 
sequence joined him. The Earl of Devonshire was in the 
south, and Churchill had still the confidence of his Sovereign. 
The forces of the King were greatly superior to his own; 
and James had it in his power to make concessions, whict 
would have satisfied a great part of the nation. 

But William had not miscalculated, nor had he studied X^ 
vain, the character of James, or the temper of the Englisli 
people. 
His He was not long doomed to suspense. In a few days, LoX^ 

8^o- Combury, colonel of a regiment, and son of the Earl o* 
Clarendon, deserted the King. Churchill soon foUowed, tl^* 
first general officer that ever in England abandoned his color^* 
The Earl of Bath, who commanded at Plymouth, placed hii*'^' 
self at the Prince's disposal, ivith the fortress which he was ix*' 
trusted to guard. The invading army swelled in numbers ai^^ 



cesses. 
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importance. Devonshire raised the standard of rebellion. Ch. 14 
London was in a ferment. James could only make prepara- . j^ 
lions for ignominious flight. On the 11th of December he 1688. 
left London, with the intention of embarking at Sheerness, but 
was detained by the fishermen on the coast. By an order from James 
the Lords, he was, however, set at liberty, and returned to the J** 
capital. William, nearly at the same time, reached London, London, 
and took up his quarters at St. James's Palace. Jeffreys, the 
infamous instrument of James's tyranny, was discovered at 
Wapping, in the disguise of a sailor, committed to the Tower, 
and died. Several Catholic priests were also arrested, and 
their chapels and houses destroyed. 

Meanwhile, Parliament assembled, and deliberated on the ParlU- 
state of affairs. Various propositions were made and rejected. ™*'°* 
The King fled a second time, and the throne was declared bles. 
▼acant. But the crown was not immediately offered to the 
Prince of Orange, although addresses were made to him as a 
national benefactor. Many were in favor of a regency ; others 
vere for placing the Princess Mary on the throne, and giving 
to William, during her life, the title of King, and such a share 
of the administration as she might choose to yield to him. 

But William had risked everything for a throne, and 
Jwthing less than the crown of England would now content 
flina. He gave the convention to understand that, much 
*8 he esteemed his wife, he would never accept a subor- 
^te and precarious place in her Government ; that unless he 
^e offered the crown for life, he should return to Holland. 

It was accordingly settled by Parliament, that he should Condi- 
W the regal dignity conjointly with his wife, but that the f^"* ^^ 
^hole power of the Government should be placed in his hands, upon 
*te Princess Mary willingly acceded, being devoted to her ^^H**™ 
husband, and unambitious for herself 

Thus was consummated the English Revolution of 1688. 
^ all revolutions, this proved the most beneficent. It 
^"^^ the long struggle of one hundred and fifty years. The 
^brated act of settlement, known as the Declaration of 
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Ch. 14 Rights, by which the Prince of Orange was called to the 
throne, simply recapitulated the crimes and errors of James, 

1688. *^^ re-asserted the ancient rights and liberties of England. 
It affirmed that the dispensing power had no legal existence; 

Act of that no money could be raised without a grant of Parlia- 

jjj^^ ment ; and that no army could be kept up in time of peace 
"without its consent ; it asserted the right of electors to choose 
their representatives, the right of Parliament to freedom 
of debate, and the right of the nation to a pure and merciful 
administration of justice. William accepted the crown on the 
conditions proposed, and swore to rule by the laws; an oath 
which he never violated. 



Kefebences. — Macaulaj's, Hume^s, Hallam's, and Lingard's "Hifr 
tories;" Sir William Templets Works; Macldntosli's *' Cause of the 
KerolutionofieSS;" Fox's " History of James II.;" Burnet's "Hi^ 
tory of his Own Times;" " Pictorial History of England." 
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CHAPTER XV, 

LOUIS XIV. OF FRANCE. 

The long reign of Louis XIV. commemorates the triumph, Ch. 15 
in France, of despotic principles, the complete suppression of "^TdT 
popular interests, and the almost entire absorption of national 1643 
ones in the personal aggrandizement of the monarch, Philo- to 
sophers, poets, prelates, generals, and statesmen, during this ^'^^' 
iwgn were regarded only as the satellites of the King. He Louis 
^ros the central orb around which every other light revolved, ^^* 
wd to contribute to his glory was the one object of national 
ambition. He was, emphatically, the State. A man who, in 
Ae eye of contemporaries, was so great, so rich, so powerful, 
and so absolute, claims special notice. It is the province of 
^lifitory to record great influences, from whatever quarter 
they may <5ome, 

Louis XIV. was bom in 1639, and he died in 1715. These 
•eventy-six years may be divided into three periods : the first 
"tuing his minority^ when the country was nominally governed 
^y ha mother, Anne of Austria, as regent, but in reality by 
Cardinal Mazarin, her prime minister, who followed out the chame- 
Policy and principles of Cardinal de Richelieu. The second t^ri^t- 
P^od pertams to the ministry of Colbert, whom Mazarin, tig 
^icn dying, recommended to his youthful master, — a period ^^^^n. 
^** prosperity and glory, when Louis realized all that Richelieu 
.*^^ aimed to secure, and when the French Bourbon monarchy 
^"^^ed its culminating point. The third period i€ memorable 
*Q^ a great reaction in the national prosperity; when unfor- 
^^^te wars ended in national shame, when palace and court 
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Ch. 15 expenses deranged the public finances, and wlien the founda- 
^ jy tion was laid of those discontents which ultimately resulted 
1661. ill t^® triumph of revolutionary principles. 

The first period we have already surveyed ; we b^in, there- 
fore, with tlie time when Louis XIV. resolved to be his own 
prime minister, on the death of Mazarin, in 1661. He was 
then twenty-three years of age — frank, handsome, imperious, 
and ambitious. His education had been neglected, but his 
pride and selfishness had been stimulated. During his nuDority, 
he had been straitened for money by the avaricious cardinal 
— ^but avaricious for his youthful master, since, at his death, 
besides his private fortune, which amounted to two hundred 
Wpalth millions of livres, he left fifteen millions of livres, not specified 
' in his will, all which the King seized, and thus became the 
richest monarch in Europe. 

He accepted, at first, the ministers, whom the dying cardinal 
had recommended. The most prominent of these were Le 
Tellier, De Lionne,, and Fouquet. The last, who was intrusted 
with the public chest, found means to supply the dissipated 
young monarch with all the money he desired for the indul- 
gence of his expensive tastes and ruinous pleasures. 

Fouquet made the public accounts as complicated as poesi* 
ble, in order to be retained in power ; but Louis soon mastered 
the secrets of his bureau, turned out the imfaithful servan.^! 
Colbprt *°^ substituted in his place Colbert, unquestionably the able^* 
Minister financial minister which France has ever produced. He 
^«« L both a Protestant and a plebeian ; of awkward manners, 

cold, reserved, but devoted to the interests of his royal mast 
Sprung from the people, he sought their elevation, so far as 
could indirectly promote it, by encouraging the development -^* 
the industrial resources of the kingdom. He repaired road - 
built bridges, dug canals, and instituted a navy. He recognii^^ 
the connection between works of industry and the developmec^^ 
of genius ; and saw the influence of science on the production 
riches ; of taste on industry ; and of the fine arts on mani 
labor. He instituted the academy of scienceSi of inscriptkui^ ^ 
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of belles lettres, of sculpture, and of architecture ; founded the Ch. 15 
school of law; built the observatory, and gave pensions to ^ j^ 
learned men. 16G1. 

But he was not allowed to follow out his plans as completely 
as he wished, his chief duty being to provide money for Louis 
to spend. Moreover, the monarch was eager for undivided Ep^ot- 
sovereignty, and was jealous even of his ministers. He ^"J'" ^ 
wished to originate everything himself, and looked upon the King. 
kingdom as a man looks upon his estates, — as a property which 
he had a right to dispose of as he pleased. When he said, 
" r ^tat, c'est moi," he spoke the innermost sentiment of his 
soul, and revealed the leading principle which characterized 
his reign. By nature, by education, and by circumstances, he 
was an egotist, and his vanity, selfishness, and ambition, ap- 
peared in all the events of his life. 

To the developments of this egotism we must direct atten- 
tion, hoth in those things which he did to gratify it, and those 
which he opposed as interfering with it. This vice was the 
inainspring of his wars, of his courtly extravagance, and of 
^ religious persecutions. 

As the next chapter will be entirely devoted to the wars in 
wMch he engaged, and also those which were carried on 
against him, in order to preserve the balance of power, we 
shall consider, in this chapter, simply the domestic history of 
■Prance during his reign. 

It was the splendor of the court which chiefly arrested the Court 
^es of contemporaries. No man ever loved pomp and mag- ®^ ^*' 
^^Jficence more than Louis XIV. ; nor could he even forget gance. 
'^r a day, that he was ^the One^ whom it was the duty of his 
objects to bow down before, with every mark of self abne- 
8*tion and humility. 

Soon afler the death of Mazarin he projected the building 
^f Versailles, on a scale of grandeur then unknown in Europe, 
^here he might surroimd himself with all that was noble, 
Pand, or intellectual in France, and where he might reign as 
•^ Olympian deity, or as a dispenser of universal favors, the 
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Ch. 15 object of constant panegjrric. In this magnificent abode he 
^ jj devoted his leisure to the most intoxicating pleasures, and to 
1670. t^6 most ruinous expenditure. 

The goddess of this court was not the Queen of France, 
Maria Theresa, the discreet and virtuous daughter of Philip 
IV. of Spain, to whom Louis was married shortly before the 
death of Mazarin, but a haughty and imperious beauty, who 
owed her ascendency to her physical charms and her ready wit 
Ma- — the Marchioness de Montespan. She, however, was not the 
Monies^ first of those erring women whom the passions of the King had 
pan. elevated, for a time, above the old nobility of the realm. His 
youthful object of attachment was Mary de Mancini, the 
niece of Cardinal Mazarin, and she was supplanted by the 
Duchess de la Valli^re, who was incapable of preserving the 
conquest she had made, and who, disconsolate and repentant, 
expiated, in the severities of a Carmelite convent, for thirty- 
six dreary years, the folly of having trusted to the honor of 
the King, whom she adored. 

Madame de Montespan was, doubtless, the most brilliant of 
those women who, for a time, enjoyed ascendency at the 
court they scandalized and adorned. Her tastes were expen- 
Her ex- sive, and her habits were extravagant and luxurious. On hex" 
eance" *^® Sovereign showered diamonds and rubies. He could 
and her nothing. She received so much from him, that she oouli 
^ ^ afford to endow a convent — the mere building of which 



one million eight hundred thousand livres. Her childretrra 
were legitimatized, and declared princes of the blood. Througfcr:^ 
her the royal favors flowed. Ambassadors, nunisters, anf' 
even prelates, paid their court to her. On her the reproo& ot-^ 
Bossuet fell without effect. Secure in her ascendency oyei^^' 
the mind of Louis, she triumphed over his Court, and insi 
the nation. But at last he grew weary of her, although 
remained at Court eighteen years, and she was dismissed froioc^ 
Versailles on a pension of fifteen millions of livres a year— «^ 
She lived twenty-two years after her exile from Court, in^^ 
great splendor, sometimes hoping to regain the ascendency*^ 
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she had once enjoyed, and at other times enduring those Ch. 15 
rigorous penances which her church inflicts as an expiation ^ j^ 
for sin. To the last, however, she was haughty and im- 1686. 
perious, and kept up the vain etiquette of a Court. Her hus- 
band, whom she had abandoned, and to whom, after her 
disgrace, she sought to be reconciled, never would allow her 
name to be mentioned; and the King, whom for nearly g^^. 
twenty years she had enthralled, heard of her death with Death, 
indifierence, as he was starting for a hunting excursion. "Ah, 
indeed," said Louis XIV., " so the marchioness is dead ! I 
should have thought that she would have lasted longer. Are 
you ready, M. de la Rochefoucauld ? I have no doubt that, 
after this last shower, the scent will lie well for the dogs. 
Let us be off at once." 

As the Marchioness de Montespan lost her power over the 
royal egotist, Madame de Maintenon gained hers. She was Ma- 
the wife of the poet Scarron, and was first known to the King ^*"[^y® 
as the governess of the children of Montespan. She was, on non. 
the whole, an estimable and intellectual woman, but artful 
M»d ambitious. No person ever had so great an influence 
over Louis as she ; and hers was the ascendency of a strong 
Blind over a weak one. She endeavored to make peace at 
Court, and to dissuade the King from those vices to which he 
*^ so long been addicted. As the King could not live with- 
out her, and as she refused to follow the footsteps of her pre- 
decessors, in the year 1685 he made her his wife. She charac- 
^^ worthy of his choice; the severest scrutiny of foes has tcr* 
^®ver been able to detect in her life a single offence incon- 
sistent with virtue and honor. Her greatest defect was the 
^^iTowness of her religious prejudices, under the influence 
^* which she incited the King to religious persecutions. 

But Louis XIV. was far from needing any incentive to 
^^press the spirit of intellectual independence. He could not 
*^aT any dissent from opinions which he either advanced or 
^^orsed. He disliked the Jansenists as cordially as he did 
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• 

Ch. 15 the Huguenots. lie honored those onlj who perpetuallj 

^ j^ bowed before him. 

1685 Hence, the really great men w^ho surrounded him did 

to but little, in spite of their genius, for the elevation of the 

17 lo. French mind. They were illustrious for the light they shed 

around the throne, rather than for the impulse they gave to 

,j^Q civilization. Turenne and Conde, who commanded his armies ; 

around Colbert and Louvois, who directed his councils: Bossuet and 
the . . . 

throne. Flechier, who taught his children; Bourdaloue and Massillon, 

who reminded him of his duties; La Chaise and Le Tellier, 
who controlled his conscience; Kacine, Moliere, Comeille, 
and Boileau, who enlightened his mind; Mole and D'Augues- 
sau, who presided in his courts; Vauban, who fortified his 
citadels; Riquet, who dug his canals; Mansard, who con- 
structed his palaces ; Poussin, who decorated his chambers ; 
and Le Xotre, who laid out his gardens, lived but to emblazon 
his fame and centralize his poAver. 

All who thought of elevating France, rather than its 
monarch, were banished from the realm. The Jansenists, 
whose ranks Pascal, Le Martin, and De Lacy, had adorned, in 
the Vale of Port Royal ; the Huguenots, who claimed, in moie 
obscure retreats, the liberty of worshipping God according to 
their consciences ; and even the Quietists, whom Fenelon had. 
patronised, were alike doomed to persecution. 
Their ^^'^ ^'^ there ever a period since the Reformation wh< 
^enios the writings of great men in France were so little marked bj 
gj^ independence of character. Neither Pascal, with his intens^^ 
hostility to spiritual despotism; nor Racine, Avithhis apprecia^ — ■ 
tion of the free spirit of ancient Greece; nor Fenelon, with hi^ss. 
patriotic enthasiasm and clear perception of the moral strengtIcJ 
of empires, ventured to give full scope to their sentiments, o^c: 
produced, in a political point of view, anything worthy ot: *• 
their jrenius. The remorseless eprotism of Louis XIV. wi 
fatal to all men who were not ready to be either martyrs oi 
slaves. He sought to concentrate around his throne all 
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talents of the realm; but grants and pensions had only the Ch. 15 
effect of destroying independence of mind and manly vigor, ^ j^ 
so that at the close of the 17th century all the great lights 1685 
which had arisen from the troubles of the League, or the to 
Fronde, had disappeared. 1710. 

And the same egotism, which made him jealous of intellec- 
tual independence, induced him also to degrade his nobility, 
by the paltry oflSces and wearisome ceremonies which he 
established in his palace. Great nobles undressed him when 
he went to bed, and others dressed him in the morning. One 
handed him his shirt, another put on his stockings, and a 
third brought him his embroidered vest. When he sat down, 
nobles stood behind his chair; they surrounded his chariot Degra- 
when he took a drive ; they waited at his table when he ?* J^" 
^B.vk his wine. Delicate ladies were doomed to the most nobles, 
fatiguing duties in their attendance on his wife and children, 
His vast palace was crowded, to the attics, with titled ser- 
^^nts, who prepared and witnessed the constant fetes, balls, 
*iid banquets, which were the unfailing amusements of the 
^urt, even in times of the deepest public distress. 

But it was religious persecutions which marked the internal 
Condition of France, during the reign of Louis XIV., more than 
^^y other event, and to this we must now direct our notice. 

The first persecution was directed against the Jansenists, The 
^he most fervent pietists of the age, as well as the greatest ^^^^ 
^holars. Their austere doctrines, their severe morality, and 
^heir lofty spirit of enthusiasm, were odious to the Jesuits, and 
^ the King, who was under their influence. Perhaps their 
^tellectual independence annoyed him more than their prin- 
ciples of belief; for, though Catholics, their spirit was Pro- 
^stant. 

In consequence of the intrigues of their enemies, the Pope The five 
'^'^s induced to condemn five propositions, which the Jesuists ^q^^^" 
pi^tended to extract from the writings of Jansen, who had 
"Gen Professor of Divinity at the University of Louvain. His 
followers, the Port Eoyalists, declared that the propositions 
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Ch. 15 were not to be found in the writings in question, but the Pope 
^ j^ took the side of the Jesuits, and condemned them in a special 
1685 Bull. Now the Jansenists did not deny the authority of the 
to Pope in matters of faith, but only in matters of fact. And the 
1715. point at issue was, the fact whether the propositions were 
in the books or not. Here they quibbled, and a contro- 
pression ^^^^y commenced, in which, instead of assuming bold ground, 
of the they largely resorted to scholastic ingenuities. Bossuet, the 
jjjy^g most eloquent ecclesiastic that the French church ever pro- 
duced, and certainly the ablest controversialist, entered the 
lists against them, for he did not like their speculations on 
liberty and grace, and, by mere weight of authority, he soon 
crushed his opponents. They were now threatened with ex- 
communication, and the anger of the King; but they re- 
mained immovable. At last, by royal command, a body of 
soldiers entered their venerable retreat, made sacred by the 
prayers and studies of so many saints, and the seventy-one 
persons, who composed the inmates, were turned out of doors, 
and their abbey was levelled with the ground. 
The Soon after this, the Quietists, a small body of religious 

^1®" enthusiasts, at the head of whom was Madame Guyon, were 
imprisoned, and subjected to various annoyances, involving at 
length the disgrace of Fenelon himself, who protected them. 
But these instances of persecution were of small moment, 
compared with the systematic attempt which was now made 
to root out Protestantism from France. 
Edicts -^s early as 1666, the attention of the King was directed 
against towards the Protestants with hostile intentions, and a decree 
tantism. was passed which forbad them to receive money from the 
State for the support of their ministers. Another followed, 
which at once denied them legal rights at home, and pro* 
hibited them from dwelling in foreign countries. Successive 
edicts decreed the demolition of their churches, and forbad 
the preaching of their ministers. They were forbidden to 
meet in any assemblies of more than twelve people; and ifl 
the year 1670, their schoolmasters were required to abstain 
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from teaching their pupils anything except to read, write, and Ch. 15 

Protestant colleges were now gradually closed, and all means 1685 
of high intellectual improvement were interdicted. Measures to 
were then taken to degrade Protestants in social rank, and to 1715. 
deprive them of their civil privileges. If they held places at 
Court, they were required to sell them ; if they were advocates, pei^ecu- 
they were forbidden to plead; if they were physicians, they tions. 
"were prevented from visiting patients. They were excluded 
from appointments in the army, and in the various offices of 
the civil service. Nothing remained for them but commerce 
and manufactures ; and, even in these avocations, they could 
not hold Catholics in dependence, nor enter as servants into 
Catholic houses. If a Protestant went to law, he could obtain 
no redress ; if ill, he was molested by Catholic priests ; if he 
had children, they were entrapped from his protection. And 
all these legal iniquities were aggravated by cruelties inflicted 
by lawless soldiers, or by private foes, who were sure of pro- 
tection whatever insults or injuries they might inflict. They 
"^ere, in short, subjected to humiliations only equalled by 
those which were inflicted on the Jews in the middle ages. 

In order to compel them to abandon their religion, more Flight 
direct and cruel means were resorted to, and large bodies of ^^'■^*^" 
troops were unnecessarily quartered upon them. Their taxes 
Were multiplied, and their houses were pillaged. If, in their 
despair, they sought to fly from their homes and country, as 
the Puritans did, they were made to feel that even voluntary 
e3dle was prohibited, and punished with the utmost severity. 
They found no defenders and no redress. 

They framed petition after petition, but were entirely dis- 
regarded. New regiments of dragoons were sent among 
them, and these " Dragonades," as they were called, resulted The 
^ tinparalleled barbarities. Many fled, leaving their property ^^*So- 
tiehind them. They filled the prisons; and they dyed the 
Scaffold with their blood. Finally, in 1685, the edict of 
Nantes itself, — the great charter which Henry IV. had granted, 
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Ch. 15 was repealed, and every remnant of religious liberty was 
j^ jj taken away, 

1685 To this last act of treachery and injustice, the Eong was 
to prompted by the Jesuits, and the bigots who surrounded him. 
1715. The Chancellor, Le Tellier, at the age of eighty-three, per- 
ceiving that death was approaching, besought the King for 
the privilege of signing, before he died, the edict which should 
outlaw the best people in the realm ; and having obtained the 
request, he died, exclaiming, in the words of Simeon, " Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace ; for mine eyes 
have seen thy salvation." 
Kevoca- The revocation of this edict ensured the demolition of all 
^^^ ^ the churches of the Protestants ; prohibited, under the severest 
edict, penalties, the exercise of their religion ; exiled their niinisteiv 
who would not abjure their faith; shut up all their schools; 
caused their children to be rebaptized by Catholic priests; 
confiscated the property of refugees; and pimished all at- 
tempts to flee the country with the galley?. 

But no act of persecution was ever more impolitic In 
accordance with the same great law of retribution wWch 
visited the kingdom with untold calamities, from the wars of 
Louis and the vice and extravagance of the Court, this perse- 
cution decimated the land, sowed the seeds of intense hostility 
to the Government, and served to enrich foreign nations with 
the industry and talent of France. A gfe«t number of Pro- 
testant gentlemen passed into the service of^^er European 
states, and formed entire regiments of bitter 

sailors entcix»d the navies of England and Hollai! 
Itti oon- . 

htHjuen- luuidi'ed thousand contrived to escape from the count! 

ooH. rying with thoui their arts and manufactures, which hac 

tho sources of its wealth. As many more had fallen in 

or porishod in prison, in the galleys, or in the forests to wll 

thov hail tlod. One million remained, hostile to the faith tli] 

wi»rt» rompoUiHl to embrace, and waiting only for an oppor 

1 unity to ivbel. 

'JMuis it >vns that nil the enterprises and aims of Louis XIV. 
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resnlted only in the impovensliment of liis country. Never Ch. 15 
did a monarch enter upon life with more magnificent pros- 
pects, and more splendid means of being a benefactor to his 1685 
people. His power had been cemented by the energy of to 
Bichelieu; his treasures had been multiplied by the manage- 1715. 
Bient of Mazarin; external enemies had been subdued by 
Cottd^ and Turenne, and aU private opposition had been ^ 
rendered hopeless. Factious nobles had become obsequious perity. 
courtiers, and Huguenotic leaders had submitted to the ascen- 
dency of the established church. Great statesmen had suggested 
the means of public prosperity, and unreserved loyalty urged a 
united nation to unhmited obedience. Yet all these splendid 
<^rtunities were thrown away, and nothing but disaster 
•nd humiliation succeeded to wars, palace building, and per- 
lecQtions. 

Then was Louis made to realize, with impressive force, 
not merely the hollowness of fame and homage, but the 
natural retribution which so generally follows either mistake 
or crime. He invaded Holland, and Holland gave him no 
xest until he was completely humbled. He destroyed the cities 
<rf the Palatinate, and the Khine provinces became a wall of 
fire against his aymies. He bombarded Genoa and Tripoli, to Disas- 
Bttke an experiment of his power, and the English learned the *^^^ ^ 
®€crets of his art only to bum down his own maritime cities, ^jayg. 
■Ee sent the greatest generals of former wars to prostrate 
^*J>Affending nations, and their defenders turned against 
*oem their own weapons of victory. He conspired against 
***>erty in England, and it was from England that he experi- 
^'^ced the most fatal opposition. He humiliated the Pope, 
•*^ Ihe Pope sided with his enemies. History records no 
bitter disappointments and reverses than that which this 
monarch was compelled to suffer, when his great name 
its potent charm and his power was broken. 

latter years were melancholy in the extreme. No man Deep 
i drank deeper of the bitter cup of disappointed ambition ^^^^^^^ 
'S\^^ ^ahenated affections. No man ever more fully realized 
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Ch. 15 the vanity of this world. None of the courtiers, by whom he 
was surrounded, could he trust, and all his experiences led to 
1715. a disbelief in human virtue. He saw, with shame, that his 
palaces, his wars, and his pleasures, had consumed the re- 
sources of the nation, and had sowed the seeds of a fearful 
revolution. 

His love of pomp survived other weaknesses, but the 

pageantry of Versailles was a poor antidote to the sorrows 

which bowed his head to the ground, except on those great 

public occasions when pride triumphed over grief. Every 

Hi» day, in his last years, something occurred to wound his vanity, 

tleaih. g^jj^ ^Q alienate Mm from all the world but Madame de 

' Maintenon, the only being whom he fully trusted, and who 

did not deceive him. The humiliated monarch had now 

become an object of pity as well as of reproach, and his death, 

which occurred in the year 1715, was a relief to himself, as 

well as to his family. 



Eefebences. — Sismondi's "History** is perhaps the best on the 
whole, but the student may also consult, with advantage, Memoires d© 
Madame de Mot6ville, Abbe de Choisy, Madame de Maintenon, and 
de la Rochefoucauld ; also " Louis XIV. et son Sifecle ;** " Histoire de 
I'Edit de Nantz ;" "Journal de Daugeauj" and "Histoire de Port 
Royal." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

WABS IN EUROPE AGAINST LOUIS XIV., TO PRESERVE 
THE BALANCE OF POWER. 

The most striking feature in the political history of Europe pn ^ /» 
during the 17th century was, a struggle to maintain the 



ice of power. This was the real cause of the various ^' ^; 
wars against the House of Austria, which took place after the 
Beformation, as well as of those which were waged at a later 1713, 
date against Louis XIV. These wars were neither fruitful 
in examples of romantic heroism, nor marked by fanatical 
excesses. But they produced great political combinations, 
deyeloped unknown national resources, led to great improve- 
ments in military science, and gave immortal fame to a new 
class of military heroes. 

The idea of a balance of power probably originated with j^j^^^ ^^ 
Francis I., when he sought to suppress the overgrown ascend- a ba- 
ency of the Emperor Charles V. ; but it was more distinctly po^g,, 
developed by Henry IV., and by Cardinal Richelieu, when 
they aimed to humiliate the power of Austria. Gustavus 
Adolphus had this object also in view when he engaged in his 
great conflict with Austria, to secure the religious liberties of 
Protestants. It need not be added, that since the Papacy has 
ceased to be the great central power of Christendom, the 
European nations have attached great political importance to 
the maintenance of this salutary check, and have seldom 
failed to embark in war when any monarch has endangered 
the general interest, by encroaching upon established boun- 
daries. It was on this principle that Europe at a later 
time armed itself against Napoleon, as it had formerly done 

N 2 
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Ch. 16 against Louis XIV., and still earlier against Austria. The 
"7~T~" present war against Russia is based on the same principle, — 
1665. that of crippling a potentate whose ascendency is dangerous, 
or who aims recklessly at self aggrandisement. 

The great series of European wars against the Austrian 
Emperors, whose power was probably exaggerated, was 
brought to a close by the Treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, 
which is the foundation of all modem treaties, and by which 
the various limits of the European States were definitely fixed. 
Military As soon, however, as Louis XIV. began to enjoy the con- 
^.' sciousness of absolute authority, he became inflated with a 
Louis, passion for military glory, which quickly led to disturbance in 
the relations of Europe. Seventeen years had passed away 
since the peace of Westphalia, during which the industrial 
resources of the kingdom had been rapidly developed. With 
an overflowing treasury, and ample means of war, he resolved 
upon the conquest of Flanders, a Province which then be- 
longed to the Spanish Monarchy. 

The pretence on which he founded this aggression was an 
untenable claim to the Flemish territories, based on an ob- 
solete law of Brabant (1549), by which property passed to 
children on the death of either of their parents, — a law which 
had reference only to private individuals in the Low Countries, 
and was intended to discourage second marriages. Now it 
had happened that the wife of Louis XIV., Marie Therese, 
Pretext was the daughter and only child of Philip IV. of Spain, by 
or war. ^^.^ ^^^^ marriage; although, by his second marriage with 
Marie Anne of Austria, he left a son, Charles, who was, 
according to the Spanish laws, and the general principles <3l 
inheritance, sole heir to all the territories of the Spanish 
Monarchy. Pretending that his wife was heir to the Flemish 
territories by the above-mentioned law, Louis resolved ^ 
wrest them from the King of Spain. 

Unfortunately, Flanders was at this time deprived of alli^** 
Her nearest neighbour, Holland, was in close alliance with ^^ 
French King, and even embroiled in a miserable cominercji" 
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war with England. HoDaud was then ruled by the Pensionary Ch. 16 

De Witt, who had an enthusiastic admiration for Louis XIV. ^^ jy^ 

The Low Countries, abandoned to tlieir fate, Avere consequently 1665 

easily overrun by overvvhehning armies. Such cities as Char- to 

leroi, Toumay, Courtrai, Douai, and Lille, were able to make ^""^' 

but a feeble resistance. The Spaniards had scarcely eight 

thousand men to oppose to three large armies, composing alto- tion of 

gether sixty thousand men, and commanded by such generals ^^^ ^®"" 
m . . tending 

as Turenne, D'Aumont, and Crecjui. But even these did not parties. 

succeed in taking Brussels and Antwerp. The courtiers and 

flatterers of the French King affected, however, to regard the 

conquest as one of unprecedented brilliancy, and Louis quitted 

the camp to receive the adulations of his mistresses, and to 

superintend fetes in honor of his victories. The only brilliant 

achievement of the war was an expedition of the Prince of 

Conde, in Franche Compte, part of the old province ol 

Bui^gundy, on the confines of Switzerland, which Avas over- 

nm in fourteen days. 

The hero of the conquest, if such it may be designated, was xhe 

Ae great Conde, so called from the successes of his early life. I*"nce 

He was first Prince of the blood, and, when only twenty- two Cond^. 

years of age, had been entrusted with an army by Cardinal 

Mazarin, who perceived his great abilities. But his character 

W not inspire so much respect as his genius. He joined the 

party of the Fronde, in order to acquire a dangerous ascendency 

in the government; and, when foiled in his efforts, he became a 

Wtor to his country, and fought under the banners of Spain. 

He was proud, passionate, and rapacious. He Hved at Chan- 

My, in almost regal splendor, disliked by the King, who 

"^^as at the same time unwilling to dispense with his services. 

The minister Louvois fa^vored him, from jealousy of Turenne, 

'**'hoin he wished to humiliate. 

The rapid conquest of Flanders, so unexpected and unjusti- Results 

^ble, awakened the fears, and excited the indignation of^^^^^^ 

Europe, and led to a general league against Louis XIV., at quest. 

**ie head of which was William, Prince of Orange. Though 
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Ch. 16 young, lie at once penetrated the motives of the French King, 
and resolved to arrest his course. His chief difficulty was in 
1668 undeceiving De Witt, who, though a great patriot, was utterly 
to blind to the intentions of Louis XIV. At last, an obyious 
1672. political necessity overpowered private friendships, and both 
Holland and England entered the league. So powerful was 
the confederacy, that Louis deemed it wise to yield, and the 
peace of Aix la Chapelle was concluded in 1668. 
League This peace was, however, only a truce. Louis had but stifled 
against }^ resentments, in order to prepare for more vigorous war. 
XIV. His anger now was excited against Holland, — ^a State he had 
supposed favorable to his views. But Holland had now dis- 
cerned that her true policy was to unite with England, both 
as a Protestant State, and as a main bulwark of liberty in 
Europe. Louis, from a feeling of revenge, as well as of 
ambition, now aimed to unite Holland to the throne of France. 
His re- He dissembled his schemes for four years, and succeeded in 
^^ deceiving everybody, except William of Orange, who had 
rations, lately been appointed Captain General of the Dutch republic. 
Unfortunately, the United Provinces were at this time divided 
by political animosities, and did not discern their danger. 
Their peril was, however, imminent. Charles H. of England 
had been seduced from their alliance by French gold. The 
Grerman princes >rished to remain neutral, after having ex- 
perienced so many disasters from the thirty years war. The 
storm, therefore, gathered upon Holland alone, which contained 
only three millions of inhabitants, and which now seemed 
destined to destruction. 
Attack It burst out in aAvful fury in the spring of 1672. The 
jj^jjj ' French forces numbered nearly two hundred thousand men, 
commanded by Conde, Turenne, Crequi, Vauban, and Lux- 
embourg, and Avere stimulated to enthusiasm by the presence 
of the Monarch himself. To these armies Holland couM 
oppose but tAventy-five thousand inexperienced soldiers, com" 
manded by a yoimg man only twenty-two years of age. Loiu*i 
consequently, without opposition, easily made his boasted pas- 
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sage of tlie Bhine, and took Aniheim, Nimeguen, Utrecht, Cli.lG 
Naerden, and numerous other towns. The conqueror dictated 
the most cruel and unreasonable terms. When tlie Dutch i(j72 
embassy, headed by Grotius, came to his camp to solicit peace, 
and prepared to make any concession consistent with honor Embar- 
(for the people were driven to extremities, — Amsterdam, and ^^^~ 
a few other cities being all that remained to the Dutch autho- of the 
rities), the haughty Monarch demanded the unconditional ^"*<^^- 
surreader of every city and fortress in the land, the restoration 
of the Roman Catholic religion, and a tribute of twenty millions 
of livres for the expenses of the war. The Dutch, altlioiigh in 
despair, refused his proposals, and resolved, under the advice 
rf William, to defend their country to their very last ditch. 

Whatever is truly heroic in the history of the 1 7th century, J]^^l^ 
when viewed in connection with the wars of Louis XIV., now lieroism. 
lises on the canvas. Never was a country compelled to make 
greater sacrifices than Holland, at this time. Never were 
Bacrifioes more willingly made. The Dutch now fought, not 
■ fer victory or for fame, but for national existence. The dikes 
were opened, and their villages were overflowed ; everything 
dear to them on earth was risked in order to re^xjl the invaders. 

But Providence came to their rescue. A great storm de- nisas- 
rtroyed or scattered the ships of the enemy, so that the sea **''"^ ®^ 
ittnained open in case they were driven from the land. In F,oiich. 
▼iew of such an emergency, fifty thousand families had pre- 
pared to embark for tlieir colonies in the East Indies, where 
they had determined to establish a new empire- The inunda- 
tion of the fields prevented the advance of the French troops ; 
^hile the vast niunber of prisoners required nearly a third of 
the army to guard them. The invading forces were still further 
^educed by the large garrisons needed for the captured cities ; 
•o that when autumn approached, the country, contrary to all 
^^^pectations, was still unconquered. Moreover, before rein- 
forcements could arrive, or a new campaign commence, the league 
*^tch had found powerful allies. A fresh league was formed formed. 
Against Louis; he was compelled to withdraw part of his 
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Ch. 1 6 forces in Holland to resist the Germans in Alsace ; lie was 

obliged to face new enemies on the Rhine; and at last he had 

1G75. to evacuate the provinces he had overrun, leaving behind him 

nothing but the deepest and most intense detestation. 
Assas- The Pensionary De TTitt, and his brother, having fallen 
of the victims to popular fury, William of Orange was now placed at 
I>e the head of the Government as well as of the army. He im- 
mediately became the life and soul of the combination formed 
against the man who had disturbed the peace of Europe- If 
all his circumstances could be fully, appreciated, he would at 
once be recognised as belonging to the first class of militaiy 
leaders. Althousrh doomed to defeats and disasters, since he 
fought against vastly superior numbers, he always kept his 
ground. At the terrible battle of SenefF, which terminated 
the military career of the Prince of Conde, twenty-five thou- 
sand men were lefk dead upon the field. 
Con- In the third year of the war the eyes of Europe were 

quests diverted from the Prince of Oranjre, by the memorable cam- 

ot Tn- . . . 

renne. paign of Marshal Turenne in the Rhine provinces, when, 

with inferior forces, he expelled the Austrians from Alsace, 

under the Duke of Lorraine. In the following spring, that of 

1675, he was arrayed against the celebrated Austrian general 

Montecuculi, and was preparing for a general action, when hfe 

was killed by a random shot, to the great grief of the army, 

and the vexation of his Sovereign. All Fi*ance was thro'fCTi 

into mourning by the death of this great general, at once tlse 

idol of the army, and the pride of the people. 

His Turenne was distinguished for his private virtues as well- •* 

^'^^ for his public services. His family, like that of Conde, 13- ^ 

charao- been Protestant, but, like Cond6 and Henry IV. ^ he abju *^ 

^^^' his religion, from motives of expediency. His life, in otl^^^^ 

respects, was unsullied by great defects, if we are willing' ^ 

forget his devastation of the Palatinate. But cruelties in 

were little thought of in that age. Perhaps too they w* 

inflicted by his Government, in which case Louvois, ratl^ ^ 

than Turenne, is to be condemned for them. The eloqu^^* 
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Fishier pronounced the funeral oration of the hero, and his Ch.lC 
Temains, by royal order, were consigned to the vaults of St. 
Denis, the resting place of the Kings of France. The monu- 1(573 
ment which commemorates his greatness is now placed in tlie to 
chapel of the Invalides, close to the tomb of Napoleon. 1688. 

This great contest, of which William of Orange and Tu- 
Tenne were the opposing leaders, was brought to a close by j^i^^ 
the peace of Nimeguen, in 1678, after all parties were ex- guen. 
hansted, and the objects aimed at by the aggressors were seen 
to be unattainable. By this peace the limits of the contend- 
ing nations were re-established upon the basis of the treaty of 
Westphalia, made thirty years before, and all conquests mutu- 
ally restored. Holland, by her heroic defence, had presented 
a barrier against the aggressions of a dangerous power, and 
Ijad probably saved the liberties of Germany. 

But Europe enjoyed only a brief respite after the peace of General 
Nim^en. The hostility of the nations against Louis XIV. ties re- 
Btill continued with unabated rancor, — an hostility which he °®'^®^* 
had himself provoked by his intolerance and pride. William 
of Orange was now, in consequence of the revolution which 
^ hurled James II. from the throne, King of England, and 
88 such, burning to avenge the wrongs he had endured. The 
protection which Louis extended to the dethroned monarch 
fcnished the pretext for a new combination, which was en- 
^^aged by the Pope, and the various Italian States, in con- 
sequence of the indignities Louis had offered to them. More 
^n half a million of Protestants, flying from France, in con- 
^uence of the revocation of the edict of Nantes, swelled the 
^^ber of his enemies, until at length all Europe armed itself 
^ew, and formed a league more powerful than any that 
*^ad been seen since the days of the Crusades. 

It would be more difficult to find excuses for this war than Third 
^r the one which preceded it, since it was undertaken rather *^^"1 ^' 
^om revenge than from fear or necessity. Louis XIV. cer- 
^nly did not court the contest; he probably did all he could 
^ avoid it. His experiences had somewhat dispelled the 
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Ch. 16 illusions of his early days, and he had now learnt the 
vanity of military glory. He had nothing to gain, and much 
1688. ^ ^0^6 ^y *^^ renewal of the war, which would necessarily 
subject him to enormous sacrifices. It is said that his minister 
Louvois intrigued with his enemies in order to plunge his 
master into new hostilities, hoping that war would divert his 
mind from palace building. Be that as it may, Louis was not 
the man to shrink from an enemy, when conflict became 
inevitable. He was too proud to make a concession, or to 
abandon a claim. 
Calami- For a period of nine years Europe was a scene of rapine, 
ties of conflagration, cruelty, and bloodshed, beyond all former prece- 
dent. Calamities of the most heart-rending character marked 
the course of political events. The renewed desolation of the 
Palatinate, the capture of Philipsburg and Namur, the burn- 
ing of Heidelberg, Manheim, Worms, Spires, and Oppenheim, 
the sack of Treves and Cologne, and the battles of Fleurus, 
Nurwinden, Steinkerque, and Marseilles — bloody, without 
being decisive, and attended with needless cruelties, followed 
Embar- ^^^^ other in sad succession. Between three and four hun- 
rass- (Jred thousand combatants on either side were arrayed against 
il^Q each other, and in a single province on the Rhine four hun- 
French. dred thousand persons were compelled to flee from their homes, 
many of whom perished miserably from famine and disease. 
The calamities of war were aggravated by grievous Amines. 
The ordinary streams of industry and prosperity were dried up. 
The King, in his embarrassment, was obliged to melt ey&^ 
the medallions which ornamented his palace at VersailL^2»i 
and which commemorated his former victories. One afl>^ 
another of his generals died. The financial skill of his mini-*" 
ters was at length exhausted, and they surrendered their placr^^* 
in despair. Yainly did the King make overtures of pea^^^^ 
and offer to surrender to them his former conquests. I* --"' 
allies were deaf to his overtures, and bent on his complete 

The afflicted monarch was now compelled to appeal to 
Patriotism of his subjects, as his last resource. The call w^- 
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at once responded to. Then were the allies in their turn made Ch. 16 
to perceive the truth that a nation fully aroused to a sense of ^ p^ 
its danger, and willing to make needful sacrifices, cannot be 1G97. 
subdued. The ruin of Louis XIV. was averted, and, in 1G97, 
the treaty of Ryswick was made, in accordance with which the Peace of 
relations of the contending States were restored to nearly the ^f^k, 
same position as before the war — the usual result of inter- 
national conflicts. The Rhine still remained the boundary 
between France and Germany. Louis XIV. acknowledged 
William IIL as King of England. 

While, however, Louis preserved his territories and his 
honor, he suffered deeply and permanently from this last des- 
perate conflict. The peace of Ryswick foimd him broken, old, 
and disappointed, the object of execration to his enemies, and 
dislike to his own subjects, who had been so severely taxed and 
cruelly decimated to advance his interests. The enthusiasm 
which had greeted his early victories had vanished away. „ ._ 
Gloom and despondency affected all classes of the people. The liation 
great marshals, to whose genius he had been so much in- xiv °** 
debted, were dead, and had left no successors worthy of their 
feme. Isolated, in the midst of courtiers, with no friend ex- 
cept his wife; conscious of having inflicted irreparable evils 
on his country, he must have felt, most painfully, the contrast 
hetween his situation now and that which it had been twenty 
years before, when his flatterers styled him " The Great" — a 
title to which no powerful monarch ever had a more question- 
^le claim. 

But Louis XIV. was doomed to engage in a still more ^^ar of 
**^trous war than any to which allusion has yet been ^^® 
^J^e. The death of Charles II. of Spain, the last of the succes- 
"^Ustrian princes, which took place in 1700, led to new difii- ^^®°* 
^^ties. He had left no children, but bequeathed his throne 
*^ a grandson of the French King, by his wife Maria Theresa, 
^^iest daughter of Philip IV., his nearest heir. The Emperor 
^^^pold of Germany laid claim to this throne as grandson of 
^6 second daughter of Philip IV.; and the Elector of Bavaria, 
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Ch. 16 the grandson of a third daughter, was another competit 
. T. these various claims, that of Louis XIV. was doubt 

A. D. ' 

1700 highest, both because his grandson was the nearest h( 

to because the late King of Spain had bequeathed to 1 

1713. crown. But Europe beheld with new solicitude the i 

France and Spain under a Bourbon dynasty, and deU 

to prevent, if possible, so great an accession of power 

Posi- family. Louis knew too well the consequence of his 

Louis. ^^^^ ^^ ^^® crown, and therefore hesitated for a Ion 

He was compelled to choose between another disastrc 

and the humiliating renunciation of a great inhe 

Family ambition, unfortunately, triumphed over poli 

patriotism. It was expecting too much of Louis 5 

demand the surrender of the right of his grandsoi 

William and Leopold would hear of nothing less; ai 

therefore, recommenced with a ferocity unknown even 

warlike age. 

j^^Ij Hostilities had scarcely commenced, when Willian 

of England died, leaving his throne to the Princess An 

jjj recommending to her patronage a general destined to 

himself in military fame. Marlborough was entrust< 

great powers, and soon proved, by his successes, the c 

ment of his patron. Louis had no general capable c 

standing him. The reverses of the French were ra 

great. France had taught her enemies the art of v 

both Marlborough and Eugene had studied under 

and Turenne. Villeroi and Villars, Boufflers and ( 

were • successively defeated by foes they had been 

Re- to despise ; and, in a short time, Louis was completely $ 

Tou^ ^^ *^ ^^^ early conquests. The storm of hatred and r 

XIV. which had been gathering for forty years as a consequ 

the invasion of Holland, and the devastation of the Pal 

now burst with relentless fury on his devoted head. H 

mities were consummated by the all but total annihih 

his armies on the banks of the Danube. At Blenht 

fought a battle as decisive as that of Cannae or Lutz< 
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tihere Marlborough won trophies to which the whole English Ch.l6 
nation still point with pride. From that bloody day to the 
French revolution the English, in their turn, despised the mill- 1713, 
tary genius of France ; for, until the sun of victory rose upon 
the eagles of Napoleon, the descendants of Louis XIV. experi- 
enced nothing but humiliation and defeat. 

The battle of Blenheim, however, did not close the war. 
Hostilities continued several years longer, apparently for no 
other end than to gratify the ambition of selfish generals and 
nnprincipled statesmen. It was not until 1713 that the treaty 
of Utrecht gave peace to desolated and mourning Europe. Peace of 
With the return of peace the career of Louis XIV. draws to a Utrechi. 
close. He survived but two years longer, outliving, however, 
as we have already said, his fame, his family, his friends, and 
his hopes. 



SxFEMNCBS. — Si^cle de Louis XIV. (Voltaire); "Histoire de Tu- 
wnnej" "Memoires de St. Simon," Catinat, Vauban, Berwick, 
Ifoailles, et Villars ; " Memoircs Secrets, par Duclos j" " Lettres et 
Negotiations de la Faiz de Nimeguen ;" Basnage's " Annales des Pro- 
Tinoes TTnies j" Sismondi and Martin ** Histoires de France. " 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

REIGNS OF WILLIAM IH. AND ANNE. 

Ch. 17 "VVe have already considered the revolution by which 
j^. D, William III. became King of England. On the 12th day of 
1G89. February, 1689, he arrived at Whitehall, and, on the 11th of 
April, he and Mary were crowned in Westminster Abbey. 

Scarcely was he seated on the throne, when a rebellion in 
Ireland broke out, and demanded his presence in that dis- 
tracted and unfortimate country. 

The Irish people, being Roman Catholics, had sympathized 
with James II., in consequence of which he began shortly 
after his establishment at St. Grermains to intrigue with the 
disaffected Irish chieftains. The most noted of these was 
Rebel- Tyrconnel, who contrived to deprive the Protestants of Lord 
fiivor of Mountjoy, their trusted and able leader, by sending him on a 
Jaincs. iiiiggiQii to James II., through whose influence he was confined, 
on his arrival at Paris, in the Bastile. Tyrconnel then pro- 
ceeded to disarm the Protestants, and to recruit the Catholic 
army, which was raised in two months to a force of forty 
thoxisand men. James II. was invited by this army to take 
possession of his throne. He accepted the invitation, and, 
early in 1689, made a triumphal entry into Dublin. 

The Irish Parliament, which w^w in the interest of James, 
then })assed an act of attainder against all Protestants who had 
assisted William, among whom were two archbishops, one 
dukoi seventeen earls, eighteen barons, and eighty-three 
okn^iuen. By another act, Ireland was made independent 
of England. The Protestants were everywhere despoiled and 
iniultod. 
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But James was unequal to the task he had assumed, and Ch. 17 
incapable either of preserving Ireland or retaking England. ^ jy 
He was irresolute and imdecided. He could not manage an 1690. 
Lish House of Commons any better than an English one. He 
debased the coin, and resorted to irritating measures to raise 
money. At last he concluded to subdue the Protestants in Siege of 
Ulster, and advanced to lay siege to Londonderry, upon which J'°"°®'^' 
depended the fate of the North of Ireland. It was bravely 
defended by the inhabitants, and finally relieved by troops 
sent over from England. Nine thousand people, however, 
miserably perished by famine and disease before the siege was 
raised. 

Ulster was now safe, and the discomfiture of James was 
rapidly effected. Old Marshal Schomberg was sent into Ire- 
land with sixteen thousand veterans, and shortly afler (June 
U, 1690) William himself landed at Carrickfergus, near 
Belfast, with additional troops,, which swelled the Protestant 
*nny to forty thousand. The contending forces advanced to Battle 
Ae conflict, and on the 1st of July the battle of the Boyne ^^^ 
^ fought, in which Schomberg was killed, but which re- 
sulted in the defeat of James. The discomfited King fled 
to Dublin, but quitted it as soon as he had entered it, and 
Qiibarked hastily at Waterford for France, leaving the Earl 
of Tyrconnel to contend with vastly superior forces, and to 
^ke the best" terms in his power. 

The country was speedily subdued, and punishment in- Subju- 
^cted. Not less than four thousand persons were outlawed, of Ire- 
*^ their possessions confiscated. Indeed, at different times ^°^' 
^'^ fate may be said to have overtaken the whole coimtry. 
-^ the reign of James I. the entire province of Ulster, con* 
^^ing three millions of acres, was divided among new 
^^abitants. At the restoration, eight millions of acres were 
^nfiscated, and after the surrender of Limerick, one million 

The reign of William HI., as we have already seen, was far 
^^m peaceful. It was also disturbed by domestic embarrass- 
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Ch. 17 ments, arising from jealousies between Whigs and Tories; from 
the intrigues of statesmen with the exiled family ; and from 

1690 cliscussions in Parliament in reference to those great questions 
to which attended the settlement of the Constitution. Among 

1702. other Bills one was passed, called the Place Bill, excluding all 
officers of the crown from the House of Commons; another, 

ant^nis G^llc^ t^^G Triennial Bill, limited the duration of Parliament 

passed, to three years ; and ' a third, still more important, regulated 
trials in case of treason, by which the prisoner was to be fur- 
nished with a copy of the indictment, with the names and resi- 
dences of jurors, with the privilege of peremptory cbaUenge, 
and with full defence of counsel. 

Liberty The great question of the Liberty of the Press was also 

of the discussed at this time — one of the most vital, as affectinir the 
press. , ... 

stability of Government on the one side, and the liberties of 

the people on the other. So desirable have all Governments 
deemed the control of the press, that Parliament, when it 
abolished the Star Chamber, in the reign of Charles I., still 
retained the power of licensing books. Yarious modifications, 
however, were from time to time made in these laws, until, 
in the reign of William, the liberty of the press was estab- 
lished nearly upon its present basis, 
p William was also favorable to measures which, though not 

sight of practicable in his day, the wisdom of a subsequent age saw fit 
wuiiam ^^ adopt. Among these was the union of England and Scot- 
land, which he strongly recommended. Under his auspices 
the affairs of the East India Company were considered and 
new chart<irs granted; the Bank of England was erected; 
benevolent action for the suppression of vice, and for the 
amelioration of the condition of the poor, took place ; the coin- 
age was adjusted; and important financial experiments were 

made. 

The Crown, on the whole, lost power during this reign, which 
was transferred to the House of Commons. The Commons 
acquired the complete control of the purse, which is considerca 
paramount to all other authority. Prior to the RevolutWO, 
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the supply for the public service was placed at the disposal of Ch.l7 
the sovereign; but after that event the definite sum of seven "TTT" 

A> Urn 

hundred thousand pounds, yearly, was placed at the disposal 1C90 
of the Crown, to defray the expense of the civil list, while to 
other expenses of Government, including those for the support 1702. 
of the army and navy, were annually appropriated by the 
Commons. 

The most important legislative act of this reign was the Act Final 
of Settlement, passed March 12, 1701, which provided that settle- 
England should be free from the obligation of engaging in any ment. 
war for the defence of the foreign dominions of the King ; that 
all succeeding monarchs should be of the communion of the 
Church of England; that tlioy should not go out of the 
British dominions without consent of Parliament; that no 
pensioner, or person in office, should he a member of the Com- 
mons; that the religious liberties of the people should be 
wmred ; that the judges should hold office during good beha- 
viour, and have fixed salaries ; and that the succession to the 
Arone should be confined to Protestant princes. This act 
wpplied deficiencies in the former settlement, as it included 
wne matters of great importance which had been omitted, 
•nd applied remedies for abuses which had sprung up, during 
4e twelve years that had elapsed since the passing of the 
Bin of Rights. 

William reigned thirteen years, with much ability, sagacity. Death 
«Hi prudence. He died on the 8th of March, 1702, and was <>/ ^^'i^- 
hiried in the sepulchre of tlie Kings of England. 

Notwithstanding the animosity of different parties, public 
^Jpinion now generally awards to him a high place among 
^KJoarchs. He had many enemies and many defects. He was 
^d, reserved, and unyielding. He distrusted human nature, 
^ disdained human S3anpathy. That he was, however, ca- 
pable of friendship, is attested by his long and devoted attach- 
'tet to Bentinck, whom he created Earl of Portland, and 
Idendidly rewarded with rich and extensive manors. His Hisclia- 
''^erve and coldness may in part be traced to his profound 
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Gb. 17 knowledge of mankind, whom he feared to trnst. But if he 
was not beloved by the nation, he secured their lasting respect 
1702. hy being the first to solve the problem of constitutional mon* 
archy, and by successi^y ruling, at a veiy critical period, the 
Dutch, the English, the Scotch, and the Irish, who had all 
separate interests and jealousies. He died serenely, but hiding 
from his attendants, as he did all his days, the deep im- 
pressions which agitated his earnest and heroic soul. 
Great Among the great men whom he encouraged and rewarded, 
the age. ™^7 ^ mentioned the historian Burnet, whom he made Bishop 
of Salisbury, and Tillotson and Tennison, whom he elevated to 
archiepiscopal thrones. Dr. South and Dr. Bentley also adorned 
this age. Hobert Boyle distinguished himself by experimeoti 
in natural science, and zeal for Christian knowledge; and 
Christopher Wren by his genius in architectural art. But the 
two great lights of the reign were, doubtless. Sir Isaac Newton 
and John Locke. The discoveries of Newton are almost with- 
out a parallel. To him the world is indebted for the binomial 
theorem, discovered at the age of twenty-two ; for the inven- 
tion of fluxions ; for the demonstration of the law of gravitaticm; 
and for the discovery of the different refrangibility of rays of 
light; while his treatise on Optics, and his Principioy in which 
he brought to light the new theory of the imiverse, plaoe 
him at the head of modem philosophers. 
Acces- ^ *^® death of William, the Princess Anne, daughter of 
sionof James IL, peaceably ascended the throne. She was then 
^^^^ thirty-seven years of age. 

events The memorable events connected with her reign of twdfe 
reign. J^ars are, the war of the Spanish succession, in which Maribo- 
rough humbled the pride of Louis XIV.; the struggles of tbe 
Whigs and Tories; the union of Scotland with England; the 
discussion and settlement of great questions pertaining to tfat 
constitution, and to the security of the Protestant religion; ^ 
the impulse which literature received from the constellatioD « 
learned men who were patronized by the Government, ajod ^ 
filled an unusual place in public estimation. 
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In a political point of view, this reign is but the continua- Ch. 17 
fiozi of that of William, since the same objects were pursued, ~7T~ 
the same policy adopted, and the same great characters in- 1702 
trusted with power. The animating object of William's life to 
was the suppression of the power of Louis XTV.; and this end 1714. 
was never lost sight of by the English Government under the 
reign of Anne. 

It will ever remain an open question whether or not it was 
wise in the English nation to continue the struggle with Louis 
2J.Y. so long. In a financial and material point of view, the Wars 
nar proved disastrous. But it is difficult to measure the real J^^^ 
greatness of a country, and its solid and enduring blessings, by XIV. 
•oy pecuniary standard. All such calculations, however 
statistically startling, are erroneous and deceptive. The real 
Strength of nations consists in loyalty, patriotism, and public 
spirit; and no sacrifices can be too great to attain such bless- 
ings. If the victories of Marlborough secured these, — if they 
give dignity to the British name, and an honorable and 
lofty self-respect to the English people, they were not dearly 
pQiohased. 

As to the remarkable genius of the great general by whom Duke of 
4o8e victories were gained, there can be no question. Marl- ^^^^^^' 
borough, in spite of his many faults, his selfishness and parsi- 
nwny, his ambition and duplicity, will always stand high in 
fte oatalogue of Fame. He never made any serious mistake ; 
w never lost the soundness of his judgment. No success 
^Diduly elated him, and no reverses discouraged liim. He 
^er forgot the interests of the nation in his own personal 
•anoyances or enmities. The glory of his coimtry was the 
Prevailing desire of his soul. His sagacity was only equalled 
»V his prudence and patience ; and these contributed, as well 
^ his personal bravery, to those splendid successes, which 
•scored for him such magnificent rewards. 

Scarcely less distinguished than he, was Lord Godolphin, Lord 
*he able prime minister of Anne, with whom Marlborough was ^j^^ ' 
^ted by femily ties, by friendship, by official relations, and 

o2 
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Ch. 17 by interest. He was a Tory by profession, but a Wl 
^ jj policy. He rose with Marlborough, and fell with him, 
1702 an unflinching advocate for the prosecution of the war 
to utmost limits. His life was not stainless ; but, in an a 
1714:. corruption, he ably administered the treasury departmen 
had the control of imbounded wealth, without becoming 
It was mainly through the co-operation of this sagaciou 
far-sighted statesman that Marlborough was enabled to ] 
cute his brilliant military career. 

During his administration, party animosity was at its h 

and the great struggle which has been going on, in En( 

for nearly two hundred years, between the Whigs and 1 

The raged with unusual fierceness. These names originated ] 

Whigs reign of Charles H., and were terms of reproach. The 

Tories, party reproached their antagonists with their affinity t 

fanatical conventiclers in Scotland, who were known b 

name of the Whigs ; and the country party pretended t 

a resemblance between the courtiers and the popish band 

Ireland, to whom the appellation of Ton/ was affixed. CI 

and James sympathized mth the Tories ; but William IE 

supported by the Whigs, who had the ascendency in his ] 

Queen Anne was a Tory, as was to be expected from a 

cess of the house of Stuart ; but, in the early part of her : 

she was obliged to yield to the supremacy of the \^ 

Their The advocates of war were Whigs, and those who d< 

pnnci- pgace were Tories. The Wliigs looked to the future glc 

the coimtry ; the Tories, to the expenses which war cr< 

The Tories, at last, got the ascendency, and expelled G 

phih, Marlborough, and Sunderland, from power. 

Of the Tory leaders, Harley (Earl of Oxford), St 
(Lord Bolingbroke), the Duke of Buckingham, and the '. 
of Ormond, the Earl of Rochester, and Lord Dartm 
were the most prominent; but this Tory party was 
divided, in consequence of jealousies between the chiefi 
intrigues of Harley, and the measureless ambition of Bo 
broke. Under the ascendency of the Tories the treat 
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Utrecht was made, now generally condemned by historians of Ch. 17 
both Whig and Tory politics. It was disproportioned to the ^^ jj^ 
SQCcess of the war, although it secured the ends of the alliance. 1702 

One of the causes which led to the overthrow of the Whigs to 
ma the impeachment and trial of Dr. Henry Sacheverell, an 1 • 14« 
event which excited intense interest at the time, and, though 
insignificant in itself, touched some vital principles of the 
constitution. 

This divine, who was rector of St. Saviour's, Southwark, 
was a man of mean capacity, and of little reputation either for 
, leaniing or virtue. He had been, during the reign of William, 
an outrageous Whig; but, finding his services disregarded, he 
became a violent Tory. The audacity of his railings against Trial of 
tbe late King and the revolution, at last attracted the notice of ^^^^^ 
Government; and for two sermons, in which he inculcated, rell. 
without measure, the doctrine of passive obedience, and repu- 
diated religious toleration, he was in the year 1710 formally 
impeached. All England was excited by the trial. The Queen 
beraelf privately attended, to encourage a man who was perse- 
cuted for his loyalty. The first orators and lawyers of the 
day put forth all their energies on his behalf. Bishop Atter- 
buiy wrote the defence, which was endorsed by a conclave 
of High Church divines. The result of the trial was the 
condenmation of the doctor, but with it the fall of his ad- 
versaries. He was suspended for three years. The trial, 
while it brought out some great constitutional truths, also 
nwre effectually advanced the liberty of the press ; it taught 
laen the folly of attaching too much importance to the vio- 
lence and vituperation of unprincipled libellers. 

The great event of this reign was unquestionably the union Union of 
of Scotland and England, which took place May 1, 1707. ja^dand 
Nothing could be more beneficial for both coimtries ; and Scot- 
4e only wonder is, that it was not accomplished long before. 

It was agreed, by the act of Union, that the two kingdoms 
of England and Scotland should, henceforth, be united into 
one, under the name of Great Britain ; 
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Ch. 17 Tliat the snccession to the United Kingdom shoold len 
to the Princess Sophia, Duchess Dowager of Hanover, and 
1702 heirs of her body, being Protestants; and that all Papists, 
to persons marrying Papists, should be excluded fix)m, anc 
1714. for ever incapable of inheriting, tne crown of Great Britaii 
That the whole people of Great Britain should be represei 
by one Parliament, in which sixteen peers and forty-five c 
moners, chosen for Scotland, should sit and vote; 
Con- That the subjects of the United Kingdom should enjo; 

ditions ^^q^^ freedom and intercourse of trade and navigation, 
Umon. Reciprocal communication of all other rights, privil^es, 
advantages belonging to the subjects of their kingdcnn; 

That the laws, in r^ard to public rights and civil gof?i 
ment, should be the same in both countries, but that no alt 
tion shoidd be made in the laws respecting private rights^ ui 
for the evid^it utility of subjects residing in Scotland; 

That the Court of Session, and all other courts of judica 
in Scotland, should remain as before the union, subject, h 
ever, to such regulations as may be made by the Parliao 
of Great Britain. 

Beside these permanent r(^;u]ations, a sum of three hmk 
and ninety-eight thousand pounds was granted to Scotland 
an equivalent to the augmentation of the customs and exci 
SfiE^cts ^7 ^^ treaty the Scotch became identified with the Ekig 
of it in interest. If they lost in independents, they gained seen 
and peace, and rapidly rose in wealth and consequence. ' 
advantage was mutuaL 

Of the illustrious men who adorned the literature of £ 

land in this brilliant age, Addison, Swift, Bolingbroke, B< 

ley, Warburton, Arbuthnot, Gay, Pope, Tickell, Halii 

Pamell, Bowe, Prior, Congreve, Steel, and Berkeley, WCTe 

most distinguished. Dryden belonged to a preceding perio 

Wits of The wits of Queen Anne's reign were political writers 

^^ well as poets, and their services were sought for and paid 

reign, the great statesmen of the times. Of these, two only can h 

be noticed,— -Addison and Swift. Addison was bom in 1^ 
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He had distinguished himself at Oxford, and was a fellow of Gh. 1 7 
Magdalen (College. His early verses attracted the notice of 
Diyden, then the great autocrat of letters, and the oracle of 1702 
the literary clubs. At the age of twenty-seven, he was pro- to 
vided with a pension from the \Vliig Government, and set out 1714. 
on his travels. He was aflerwards made secretary to Lord 
Halifax, and elected a member of the House of Commons, j^^^ 
but was never able to make a speech. He however made son. 
up for his &ilure as an orator by his power as a writer. 
He was also charming in conversation, and his society was 
ererywhere cultivated by statesmen and scholars. In 1708 
he became secretary for Ireland, and, while in Dublin, wrote 
those delightful papers on which his fame chiefly rests. 

Next to Addison in fame, and superior in genius, was SwiH, l^n 
bom in Ireland in 1677, educated at Dublin, and patronized 
by Sir William Temple. He was very useful to his party by 
hifl political writings. He was a great master of venomous 
latire, sparing neither friends nor enemies. He was ambi- 
tioos, misanthropic, and selfish. His treatment of women was 
^graceful and heartless in the extreme. But he was witty 
sod learned. He was never known to laugh himself, yet he 
oonTTilsed the circles into which he was thrown. His distin- 
goishing power, however, was imscrupulous sarcasm. 

With these brief notices we must conclude our remarks 
on ibis period. In 1714, soon afler the conclusion of the I>eatb 
treaty of Utrecht, the Queen died, and the Elector of Hanover 
Ascended the throne, imder the titie of Oeorge the First. To 
lu8 reign we shall devote a separate chapter. 



Ebfebekcss. — ^Lord Mahon's ^'Histoiy of England," which com- 
nuDoes with the peace of Utrecht, is one of the most useful and inter- 
ttting worioB which have lately appeared; Smollett's continuation of 
ftmie should be consulted ; Hallam should be read in reference to all 
ooQstitutional questions ; Coze's <* Life of Marlborough" throws great 
Kght on the period, and is very valuable. See, also, Bolingbooke's 
* Letters," and the Duke of Berwick's "Memoirs." 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

RUSSIA AND SWEDEN UNDER PETER THE GREAT AND 

CHARLES XIL 

Ch. 18 While Louis XIV. was prosecuting his schemes of aggran- 

. J. dizement, and William HE. was opposing those schemes ; while 

1682. Villeroy, Villars, Marlborough, and Eugene were contending, 

at the head of great armies, for their respective masters, a 

new power was arising at the north, destined soon to become 

prominent among the great empires of the world. 

Russia: The political importance of Russia was not appreciated at 

vonic *" *^® ^^^^® ^^ *^^ seventeenth century, nor, indeed, imtil the 

charac- great resources of the country were brought to the view of 

Europe by the extraordinary genius of Peter the Great Its 

history, before the reign of this distingiushed prince, has 

not excited much interest, and is not particularly eventfol 

or important. The Russians are descended from the ancient 

Sclavonic race, supposed to be much inferior to the Germanic 

or Teutonic tribes, to whom most of the civilized nations of 

Europe trace their origin. 

The first great event in Russian history is the nominal con- 
version of a powerful king to Christianity, in the tenth 
Vladi- century, named Vladimir, whose reign was a mixture of 
""'' cruelty, licentiousness, and heroism. Seeing the necessity of 
some generally recognized religion, he sent ten of his most 
distinguished men into aU the various countries then known) 
to examine their religious systems. Being semi-barbarians, 
they were disposed to recommend that form which had the 
most imposing ceremonial, and appealed most forcibly to the 
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senses. The commissioners came to Mecca, but soon lefl Ch. 18 
with contempt, since Mohammedanism then made too great ^ ^ 
demands upon the powers of self-control, and prohibited the 1682. 
use of many things to which the barbarians were attached. 
They were no better pleased with the Manichean philosophy, Conv«f- 
which then extensively prevailed in the East ; for this involved chrUti- 
the settlement of abstract ideas, for which barbarians had no anity. 
relish. They disliked Roman Catholicism, on account of the 
arrogant claims of the Pope. Judaism was spumed, because 
it had no country, and its professors were scattered over the 
fiwe of the earth. But the lofty minarets of St. Sophia, and 
the extravagant magnificence of the Greek worship, filled the 
commissioners with admiration; and they easily induced 
Vladimir to adopt the forms of the Greek Church, which has 
wer since been the established religion of Russia. But Chris- 
tianity, in this corrupted form, failed to destroy, and scarcely 
alleviated, the traits of barbarous life. Old superstitions and 
rties prevailed ; nor were the Russian territories on an equality 
with the Gothic kingdoms of Europe, in manners, arts, learn- 
JDg, laws, or piety. 

When Genghis Khan, with his Tartar hordes, overran Early 
4e world, Russia was subdued, and Tartar princes took pos- ^f '^ 
•esaion of the throne of the ancient czars. But the Russian Russia, 
princes, in the thirteenth century, recovered their ancient 
power. Alexander Nevsky performed exploits of great bril- 
liancy, — gained important victories over Danes, Swedes, 
Lithuanians, and Teutonic knights, and greatly enlarged the 
^nmdaries of his kingdom. In the fourteenth century, Mos- 
cow became a powerful city, to which was transferred the 
■eat of government, which before was Novgorod. Under the 
auccessor of Ivan Kalita, the manners, laws, and institutions of 
4e Russians became fixed, and the absolute power of the 
ozars was established. 

Under Ivan III., who ascended the Muscovite throne in ivan 
U62, the Tartar rule was abolished, and the various pro- ^^^' 
^ces and principalities of which Russia was composed, were 
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Gh. 18 brought under a central government. The Kremlin, with 
^ jj ' its mighty towers and imposing minarets, now arose in all the 
1682. grandeur of Eastern art and barbaric strength. The mines 
of the country were worked, the roads cleared of banditti, 
and a code of laws established. The veil which concealed 
Russia from the rest of Europe was tent. An army of three 
hundred thousand men was enlisted, Siberia was discovered, 
the printing press introduced, and civilization commenced. 
But the Czar was, nevertheless, a brutal tyrant and an aban- 
doned libertine. Most of his successors were disgraced by 
every crime which degrades humanity; and with few excep- 
tions, the whole population remained in rudeness and bar- 
barism, superstition and ignorance. 
Acoes- Such was Russia, when Peter, the son of Alexis Michael- 
P^ ovitz, ascended the throne, in 1682 — a boy, ten years of age. 
He early exhibited great sagacity and talent, but was addicted 
to gross pleasures. These, however, did not enervate him, or 
prevent him from making considerable ' attainments. At this 
time, Sophia, a daughter of Alexis by a first marriage, was 
regent, and, jealous of his growing power, she attempted to 
secure his assassination. In this she failed, and the youthihl 
sovereign reigned supreme in Moscow, at the age of seventeen. 
No sooner did he assume the reins of empire, than his 
genius blazed forth with singular brilliancy, and the rapid 
development of his powers was a subject of universal wonder. 
Full of courage and energy, he found nothing too arduous fbr 
him to imdertake ; and he soon conceived the vast project of 
changing the whole system of his government, and reioroaB^ 
the manners of his subjects. 
His He first directed his attention to the art of war, and resolved 

gemufl. ^ increase the military strength of his empire. With the aM 
of Le Fort, a Swiss adventurer, and Gordon, a Scotch officer, 
he instituted, gradually, a standing army of twenty thousand 
men, officered, armed, and disciplined after the European 
model; cut off the long beards of the soldiers, took away their 
robes, and changed their Asiatic dress. He also studied 
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asaidooiuly the art of ship-building, and laid the foundation o 
a navy. 

His enterprising and innovating spirit created, as was to be 
expected, considerable disaffection among the partisans of the 
old regime^ who were stripped of many of their privileges. A 
rebellion was the consequence: this, however, was soon sup- 
pi:e88ed, and the conspirators were executed with unsparing 
onaelty. 

He then came to the singular resolution of visiting foreign Hit 
-ooiintries, in order to acquire useful information, both as to ^^ 
government and the arts of civilization. Many amusing inci- 
dents are recorded of him in his travels. He journeyed in 
disguise; clambered up the sides of ships, ascended the rigging, 
and descended into the holds; he engaged as a workman in 
Hdland, lived on the wretched stipend which he earned as 
a ship-carpenter, and mastered all the details of ship-building. 
From HoUand, in 1698, he went to England, where he was 
noeived with great honor by William III. ; he studied manu- 
\ fitttores and trades, and sought to gain knowledge on all 
Qommon subjects. From England he went to Austria, intend- 
Qg to go afterwards to Italy; but he was compelled to return 
fcane, on account of a rebeUion of the old military guard, 
<Jilled the Strelitz, who were peculiarly disaffected. He at 
ooce suppressed the discontents, and punished the old soldiers 
*Mi unsparing rigor, executing thirty of them with his own 



He then turned himself, in good earnest, to the work of His re- 

form. His passions were military, and he longed to conquer "'™^' 

igdoms and cities. But he saw no probability of success, 

ess he could first civilize his subjects, and teach his soldiers 

great improvements which had been made in the art of 

In order to conquer, he resolved first to reform his 

le. His ruling passion was the aggrandizement of him- 

vnd of his nation. But Providence designed that this 

1 be made subservient to the welfare of his race, and 
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Ch. 18 gave him sufficient enlargement of mind to perceive the true 

sources of national prosperity. 
jg97 His first object was the improvement of the military force, 
to To effect this, he abolished the old privileges of the soldiers, 
1700. disbanded them, and drafted them into new regiments, which 

he had organized on the European plan. 

ggjjj^' He found more difficulty in changing the dress of the 

the people, who, generally, wore the long Asiatic robe, and the 

*"°^* Tartar beard. Such was the opposition made, that he tww 

obliged to compromise the matter, and to compel all who would 

wear beards and robes to pay a heavy tax, excepting only 

priests and peasants. He granted the indulgence to priests on 

accoimt of the ceremonial of their worship, and to peasants in 

order to render their costume ignominious. 

His next important measure was the toleration of all reli- 
gions, and all sects, with the exception of the Jesuits, whom 
General he hated and feared. He caused the Bible to be translated 
""' into the Sclavonic language ; founded a school for the marine, 
mentfi. and also institutions for the encouragement of literature and 
art. He abolished the old and odious laws of marriage, by 
which women had no liberty in the choice of husbands. He 
suppressed all useless monasteries ; taxed the clergy as well as 
the laity; humiliated the patriarch, and assumed many of his 
powers. He improved the administration of justice; mitigated 
laws in relation to woman ; and raised her- social rank. He 
established post-offices, boards of trade, a vigorous police, 
hospitals, and almshouses. He himibled the nobility, and 
abolished many of their privileges; for which the people 
honored him, and looked upon him as their benefactor. 

Having organized his army, and effected social reforms, he 

then turned his attention to war and national aggrandizement 

War His first "war was with Sweden, then the most powerful rf 

Swed n *^^ northern States, and ruled by Charles XH., who, at theajp 

of eighteen, had just ascended the throne. The cause of thB 

war was the desire of aggrandizement on the part of the Cztf 5 
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^e pretence was the restitution of some lands which Sweden Ch.l8 
had obtained from Denmark and Poland* Takiqg advantage ^ j^ 
of the defenceless state of Sweden, attacked, at that time, by 1700. 
Denmark on the one side, and by Poland on the other, Peter, 
in the year 1 700, invaded the territories of Charles with an 
anny of sixty thousand men, and laid siege to Narva. The 
Swedish forces were only twenty thousand; but they were 
veterans, and they were headed by a hero. Notwithstand- 
ing the great disproportion between the contending parties, 
fte Russians were defeated, and their artillery fell into the Defeat 
lands of the Swedes. The victory at Narva assured Charles °^^®*®^- 
of feme, but intoxicated his miod, and led to presumptuous 
sdf-confidence ; while the defeat of Peter did not discourage 
bim, but braced liim to m'kke still greater exertions. The 
Cear was conscious of his strength, as well as of his weak- 
8688. He knew he had unlimited resources, but that his 
troops were inexperienced; and he made up his mind for 
disasters at the l>eginning, in the hope of victory in the 
«d. "I know very well," said he, "that the Swedes will 
We the advantage over us for a considerable time ; but they 
will teach us at lengtli to beat them." Cliarles, on the other 
hand, was intoxicated with victory, and acquired that fatal 
piesomption which finally proved disastrous to himself and to 
his country. 

Peter, while making new military preparations, still vigor- New 
<Jtt8ly prosecuted his schemes of internal improvement, and JJ-epaJ^ 
pwjected the union, by a canal, of the Baltic and Caspian rations. 
Seas. About this time, he introduced into Russia flocks of 
SaxoDy sheep, erected linen and paper manufactories, built 
hospitals, and invited skilfiil mechanics, of all trades, to settle 
Jn his kingdom. But Charles thought only of war and glory. 
He pursued his military career by invading Poland, then 
niled by the Elector of Saxony; while Peter turned his atten- 
tion to the organization of new armies, melting bells into 
*nnon, constructing fleets, and attending to all the compli- 
cated cares of a mighty nation with the most minute assiduity. 
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Ch.l8 He drew plans of fortresses, projected military lefonm 
inspired his. soldiers with his own enthusiasm. Am 

Am Urn 

1703. energy and perseverance were soon rewarded. He caj 
Marienbnrgh, a strong city on the confines of LiYcmii 
Ingria; and among the captives took a young peasant 
who eventually became the Empress Catharine, and to ' 
counsels Peter was much indebted for his great success. 
Mar- She was the daughter of a poor woman of Livonia, an 

"?^ her mother at the age of three years ; she then attract! 
Gafch*- notice of a Lutheran clergyman, was brought up with hi 
™*®' daughters, and subsequently married a young sergeant i 
army, who was killed in the capture of the city. She inte 
the Russian general by her intense grief and great beauty 
taken into his ^miily, and, soon afler, won the favor of ] 
Menzikoff, who had himself risen from obscurity to b 
prime minister of the Czar; became mistress of his p 
there beheld Peter himself, captivated him, and was mi 
to him, — at first privately, and aflerwards publicly. He 
from so obscure a position, in a distant country town, 
the wife of the absolute monarch of an empire of thirty- 
millions of people, is one of the most extraordinary eve 
the history of the world. When she enslaved the Czar I 
power of her charms, she was only seventeen years ol 
This was two years after the foundations of St Peter 
were laid. 
Build- The building of this great northern capital, in 1703, i 
^p^ extraordinary as the other acts of the monarch. Aini 
ter»- marshes at the mouth of the Neva, a rival city to the a 
"^' metropolis of the empire arose as if by magic. One hu 
thousand people perished during the first year, in conseq 
of the severity of their labors, and the pestilential air < 
place. But Peter persevered. The new city was the d 
and pride of the Czar, who made it the capital of hi 
dominions. It was scarcely built, before its great con 
cial advantages were appreciated; and vessels from all 
of the world, freighted with the various treasures < 
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diferent kingdoms and countries, appeared in the Harbor of CH. 18 
Gronstadt. . ^ 

Charles XII. looked with contempt on the Herculean labors 1704 
of his rival to civilize and enrich his country, and remarked to 
"that the Czar might amuse himself as he saw fit in building 1708. 
a city, but that he should soon take it from him, and set 
fire to his wooden house ;" a boast, which, like many others, j^g 
Qfline most signally to nought*. Indeed, success now turned in po^er of 
finrar of Peter, whose forces had been constantly increasing. 
City after city fell into his hands, and whole provinces were 
Qonqoered fix)m Sweden. Soon all Ingria was added to the 
empire of the Czar, the government of which was entrusted 
to Menzikoff, a man of extraordmary abilities. 

While Peter was thus contending with the armies of 
Sweden, he succeeded in embroiling her in a war with 
Poland, and by so doing diverted invasion from his own 
Aoree. Had Charles perseveringly concentrated all his Charles 
*rength on an invasion of Russia, he might have changed the ^^1^' 
pcditics of Europe ; but he was induced to invade Poland first, Russia, 
ttd then found, when he turned towards Russia, that the Czar 
was ready to meet him, at the head of immense armies. 

The Russian forces amoimted to one hundred thousand 
Dien; the Swedish to eighty thousand, and they were veterans. 
Peter did not venture to risk the fate of his empire by a 
pitched battle with such an army of victorious troops. So he 
•tempted a stratagem, and succeeded. He decoyed the Swedes 
iato a barren and wasted territory; and Charles, instead of 
inarching to Moscow, as he ought to have done, followed his 
fixpected prey where he could get neither provisions for his Defeat 
Daen, nor forage for his horses. Exhausted by fatigue and charlee 
iamine, he was defeated in a disastrous battle, but, struck with 
oiadness, refused to retreat. Disasters multiplied. The victo- 
noas Russians hung upon his rear. The Cossacks cut off 
stragglers. The army of eighty thousand melted away to 
twenty- ve thousand. StiU the infatuated Swede dreamed of 
"wctory. The winter set in with its northern severity, and 
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•CJh. 18 reduced still further his famished troops. He lost time by 
. jj marches and counter-marches, without guides, and in the 
1709 midst of a hostile population. At last he reached Pultowa, 
tx) a village on the banks of the Vorskla. Here Peter hastened 
1712. to meet him, with an army of sixty thousand, and on the 
15th of June, 1709, one of the bloodiest battles in the history 
Battle q£ ^gj, ^g^ fought. The Swedes performed miracles of 
towa. valor. But valor could do nothing against overwhelming 
strength. A disastrous defeat was the result, and Charles, 
with a few regiments, escaped to Turkey. 
• Had the battle of Pultowa been decided differently; had 
Charles conquered instead of Peter, or had Peter lost his life, 
the empire of Russia would probably have been replunged int© 
its original barbarism, and the balance of power, in Europe, 
been changed. 
Critical But Providence, which ordained the civilization of Russia, 
tion*of ^^^ ordained that the triumphant Czar should himself leam 
Peter, lessons of humility. The Turks, in consequence of the in- 
trigues of Charles, and their hereditary jealousy, made war 
upon Peter, and advanced against him with an army of two 
himdred and fifty thousand men. His own army was com— 
posed of only forty thousand. On the banks of the Pruth, in 
Moldavia, in 1712, he was surroimded by the whole Turkish 
force, and famine or surrender seemed inevitable. It was in 
this desperate and deplorable condition that he was rescued 
by the Czarina Catharine, by whose address a treaty ww 
made "with the victorious enemy, and Peter was allowed to 
retire with his army. 

Charles was indignant, beyond measure with the Turkish 
general, for granting such easy conditions, when he W 
the Czar in his power; and when to his reproaches the 
Folly of vizier of the Sultan replied, " I have a right to make pea* 
' or war, and our law commands us to grant peace to our 
enemies, when they implore our clemency," Charles replied 
with an insult. Though a fugitive in the Turkish camp, he 
threw himself on a sofa, contemptuously cast his eye on all 
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present, stretched out his leg, and entangled liis spur in the Ch. 18 
vixier's robe; which insult the magnanimous Turk affected to ^ ^ 
consider an accident. 1712 

After this defeat, Peter devoted himself with renewed to 
energy to the improvement of his country. He embellished 1717. 
Sl Petersbui^, his new capital, with palaces, churches, and 
anenals. He increased his army and navy, strengthened 
biniself by new victories, and became gradually master of 
both sides of the Gulf of Finland, by which liis vast empire 
was protected from invasion. 

He now reached the exalted height to which he had long As- 
aspired. He assumed the title of Emperor, and his title was ^hg title 
universally acknowledged. of Em- 

He next meditated a second tour of Europe, with a view to ^^ ' 
stady the political constitutions of the various States. Eighteen 
years had elapsed since, as a yoimg enthusiast, he had visited 
Amsterdam and London. He now (17 IG) travelled, a second 
tboe, with the additional glory of a great name, and in the 
fell maturity of his mind. He visited Hamburg, Stockholm, 
I^beck, Amsterdam, and Paris. At this latter place he was 
nmch noticed. Wherever he went, his course was a triumph- 
ant procession. But he disdained flattery, and was wearied 
'ith pompous ceremonies. He could not be flattered out of 
'^ simplicity, or dieatcd of his zeal for acquiring useful 
^Kwledge. He visited all the works of art, and was particu- 
tay struck with the Gobelin tapestries and the tomb of Re- 
Kichelieu. " Great man," said he, apostrophizing his image, "j^^jg^ 
** I would give half of my kingdom to learn of thee how to 
govern the other half." 

From Paris he went to Berlin. There he found sympathy 
*ith Frederic William, whose tastes and character some- 
rtat resembled his own; and from him he obtained many 
rueful suggestions in the art of government. But he was 
suddenly recalled from Berlin by the bad conduct of his son 
Alexis, who, though heir to his throne, was hostile to his 
father s plans of reform, and had indecently expressed a wish 
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Cb. 18 for his death. Peter had him at once tried, disgraced, and 

^ jj disinherited. He would probably have been executed, had he 

1718 not died in prison. This took place on the 7th of July, 1718. 

to Peter now prosecuted both his wars and his reforms. The 

1725. treaty of Neustadt, concluded in the year 1721, secured to 

Russia, after twenty years of unbroken war, a vast increase oi 

of Neu- territory, and placed her at the head of the northern powen. 

Btadt. The Emperor also enriched his country by opening new 
branches of trade, constructing canals, rewarding industry, 
suppressing gambling and mendicity, introducing iron and 
steel manufacture, building cities, and establishing a vigoions 
jx)lice. 

After having settled the finances and trade of his empire; 
subdued his enemies at home and abroad ; and compelled- all 
the nobles and clergy to swear fealty to the person whom he 

^ ^, should select as his successor, he appointed his wife, Catharine; 

line and she was solemnly crowned Empress in 1724, he himself, 

crowned ^^ j^^j, inauguration, walking on foot, as captain of her guard. 

press. He could not have made a better choice, as she was, in all 
substantial respects, worthy of the exalted position to which 
she was raised. 

In about a year afler, he died, leaving behind him hit 
principles and a mighty name. Other kings have been greater 
generals ; but few have derived greater advantages from war. 
Many have commanded larger armies; but he created thoae 
which he commanded. Many have destroyed; but he recon- 
structed. He was a despot, but he ruled for the benefit of 

l^ his country. He was disgraced by violent passions, his 

charac- cruelty was sanguinary, and his tastes were brutal ; but his 

Peter Passions did not destroy his judgment, nor his appetites msike 
him luxurious. He was incessantly active and vigilant. Hk 
prejudices were few, and his views tolerant and enlightened. 
He was only cruel when his authority was impeached. Ek 
best portraiture is in his acts. He found a country semi- 
barbarous, convulsed by disorders, a prey to petty tyrannies, 
weak from disunion, and trembling before powerful neighbon 
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He left ife a first class power, freed in a measure from its Gh. 18 
barbarous customs, improved in social life, in arts, in science, "7~T~ 
and, perhaps, in morals. He leil a large and disciplined 1697 
army, a considerable navy, and numerous institutions for the to 
dnlization of the people. He did more. He left the moral 1718. 
effect of a great example ; of a man in the possession of im- 
boanded riches and power making great personal sacrifices 
to improve himself in the art of governing, for the welfare of 
miDions over whom he was called to rule. These virtues and 
these acts have justly won for him the title of Peter the 
Cheat. 

The reign of Charles XH. is intimately connected, as we Reign of 
l»ve already seen, with that of Peter ; these monarchs being ^n 
contemporaries and rivals. With Charles, war was a passion 
snd a profession. The interest which attaches to his name 
■rifles more from his eccentricities and brilliant military qua- 
lities, than from any extraordinary greatness of mind or heart. 
He was barbarous in his manners, and savage in his resent- 
Bients; a stranger to the pleasures of society, obstinate, re- 
vengeful, unsympathetic, and indifferent alike to friendship 
wd hatred. But he was brave, temperate, generous, intrepid 
in danger, and firm in misfortune. 

Before his singular career can be properly sketched, atten- 
tion must be directed to the country over which he reigned, 
which will be noticed in connection with Denmark. 

These two countries form a great part of the ancient Scan- Early 
dinavia, from which our Teutonic ancestors migrated, the tion of 
land of Odin, and Frea, and Thor, those half-fabulous deities, Sweden, 
concerning whom there are still divided opinions ; some sup- 
posing that they were heroes, and others, impersonations of 
Tirtues, or elements and wonders of nature. The mythology 
of Greece does not more fully aboimd with gods and goddesses, 
than that of old Scandinavia with rude deities, — dwarfs, and 
elves, and mountain spirits. It was in these regions that the 
Normans acquired their wild enthusiasm, their supernatural 

P 2 
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Ch. 18 daring, and their magnificent superstitions. It was from 
j^ jj hence that the SaxcHis brought their love of liberty, their 

1697 spirit of enterprise, and their restless passion for the sea. 
to The ancient Scandinayians were heroic, adventnroiis, and 

li 18. chivalrons robbers, holding their women in great respect, and 
profonndlj reverential in their notions of a sapreme power. 
They were poor in silver, in gold, in the fruits of the earth, in 
luxuries, and in palaces ; but rich in poetic sentiments and in 
religious ideas. Their chief vices were those of ^uttonj and 
intemperance, and their great pleasures were those of hnmiiig 
and gambling. 

Ancient Fabulous as are most of their legends, it is still probable 

DATia. ^^^ Scandinavia was peopled with hardy races before authen- 
tic history commences. Under different names, and at difierenfc 
times, they invaded the Eoman empire. In the fifth centoij 
they had settled in its desolated provinces — the Saxons in 
England, the Goths in Spain and Italy, the Vandals in. Africa, 
the Burgundians in France, and the Lombards in Italy. 

The Among the most celebrated of these northern TeutoniG 

" nations were the pirates who invaded England and Fiance,. 
under the name of Northmen, They came from Denmaik, 
and some of their chieftains won a great name in their gene- 
ration, such as Harold, Canute, Sweyn, and Kollo. 

Christianity was probably planted in Sweden about the 
middle of the ninth century. St. Anscar, a Westphalian 
monk, was the first successful missionary, and he was made 
Archbishop of Hamburg, and primate of the north. 

Early The early history of the Swedes and Danes closely re- 

Si^en sembles that of England under the Saxon princes, and tliej 
were disgraced by the same national vices. During the Middle 
Ages no great character appeared worthy of especial notice. 
Some of the more powerftd kings, however, such as Valdemar 
I. and II., and Canute VI., had quarrels with the EmperofS of 
Germany, and invaded some provinces of their empire. 

The most distinguished of these was Christian L, who 
founded the dynasty of Oldenburgh, and who united under 
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his sway the kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. Ch. 18 

He reigned from 1448 to 1481 ; and in his family the crown 

of Sweden remained until the revolution eflTected by Gustavus 1597 
Yasa, when Sweden was made independent of Denmark. to 

Gustavus Yasa was a nobleman descended from the ancient 1718. 
kings of Sweden, and who, from the oppression to which his 
country was subjected by Christian and the Archbishop ©f ^'****' 
Upsal, was forced to seek refuge amid the forests of Dalecarlia. Vasa. 
When Stockholm was piUaged, and her noblest citizens mas- 
sacred by the cruel tyrant of the country, Gustavus headed 
an insurrection, and in the year 1525 defeated the King's 
forces, and was himself made King by the Diet. Perceiving 
that the Catholic clergy were opposed to the liberties and the 
great interests of his country, he seized their fortresses and 
lands, became a convert to the doctrine of the Reformers, and 
btiodaced Lutheranism into the kingdom, which has ever 
since been the established religion of Sweden. He was des- 
potic in his government, but ruled for the good of his subjects, 
^ was distinguished for many noble qualities. 
- The celebrated Gustavus Adolphus was his descendant, and Gnsta- 
^^^ more absolute and powerful than even Gustavus Yasa. ^f 
Be has already been noticed as the great hero of the Thirty phus. 
Years' War. Under his sway, Sweden was the most powerful 
^the northern kingdoms. 

Gustavus Adolphus was succeeded by his daughter Chris- 
^iaa, a woman of genius, of taste, and of culture; who, at 
^enty-seven, became wearied of unlimited power, changed 
^to religion, retired from her country, and abdicated her 
throne; that she might enjoy, unmolested, the elegant plea- 
sures of Rome, and be solaced by the literature, religion, and 
Xtt of that splendid capital. It was in the society of men of ciiris- 
genius that she spent most of her time, and she was the life of tina. 
the most intellectual circle which then existed in Europe. 

She was succeeded by her cousin, who was elected King of 
Sweden, with the title of Charles Gustavus X., and he again 
succeeded by Charles XL, the father of Charles XII. 
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Ch.l8 Charles XII. came to the throne in the year 1697. 'He 

^ jy was then fifteen years of age. He found his country strong in 

1697 resources, and his army the best disciplined in Europe. His 

to territories were one third larger than those of France when 

1700. ruled by Louis XIV., though not so thickly populated. 

The young Monarch, at first, gave but few indications of 
XIL the remarkable qualities which afterwards distinguished him. 
H^ He was idle, dissipated, haughty, and luxurious. When he 
life. came to the council chamber, he was absent and indifiTerenti 
and generally sat with both legs thrown across the table. 
But his lethargy and indifference did not last long. Three 
great monarchs had conspired to ruin him, and to dismember 
his kingdom. These were the Czar Peter, Frederic IV. of 
Denmark, and Frederic Augustus, King of Poland, also Elec- 
tor of Saxony; and their hostile armies were on the point of 
invading his country, 
jljg The imminence of the danger brought to light his great 

change qualities. He vigorously prepared for war. His whole cha- 
charac- ^3^*®^ changed. Quintus Curtius became his text-book, and. 
ter. Alexander his model. He spent no time in sports or magni- 
ficence. He clothed himself like a conmion soldier, whos^s 
hardships he resolved henceforth to share. He forswore tL ^ 
society and the influence of women. He relinquished win^ 
and all the pleasures of the table. Love of glory became hi^-= 
passion, and ever afterwards made him insensible to re] 
danger, toil, fear, hunger, and pain. Never was a more coi 
plete change effected in a man's moral character; and 
was an improved moral character consecrated to a worse 
For that end was not the true interest of his country, but 
selfish, base, and vain passion for military fame. 
His he- ^^ conduct, at first, called forth universal admiratioc:::^ 
roiffln. His glorious and successful defence against enemies, apparentl;^^ 
overwhelming, gave him a great military reputation, 
secured for him the sympathies of Christendom. Had he die 
when he had repelled the Russian, the Danish, and the Poli»^^ 
armies, he would have secured as honorable an immartaIiCr7 
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•as that of Gustavus Adolphus. But be was not permitted to Ch. 18 
die like his great ancestor. He lived long enough to become "TTdT 
intoxicated with success, to make great political blunders, and 1700 
to suflfer the most fatal and mortifying misfortunes. to 

The commencement of his military career in 1700 was •^«^'» 
beautifully heroic. " Gentlemen," said the young monarch of 
eighteen to his counsellors, when he meditated desperate 
resistance, " I am resolved never to begin an xmjust war, and 
never to finish a just one, but with the destruction of my ene- 
mies." In six weeks after its commencement he finished the 
Danish war, having completely humbled his enemy, and suc- 
cored his brother-in-law, the Duke of Holstein. 

His conflict with Peter, at Narva, has already been nar- His war 
rated ; when with twenty thousand men he attacked and gj^^^ 
defeated sixty thousand Russians in their intrenchments, took 
one hundred and fifty pieces of cannon, and killed eighteen 
thousand men. The victory astonished all Europe; it was 
the most brilliant which had then been gained in the annals 
of modem warfare. 

Charles was equally successful against Frederic Augustus. With 
He routed his Saxon troops, and then resolved to dethrone ^®1*°^* 
him as King of Poland. He succeeded so far as to induce 
the Polish Diet to proclaim the throne vacant. Augustus was 
obliged to fly, and in 1704 Stanislaus Leczinski was chosen 
King in his stead, at the nomination of the Swedish conqueror. 
The country was subjugated, and Frederic Augustus became 
a fugitive. 

But Charles was not satisfied with expelling Frederic from With 
Poland; he resolved to attack him also in Saxony itself 
Saxony was then, next to Austria, the most powerful of the 
Grerman States. But she could not arrest the victorious 
career of Charles. The Saxons fled as he approached. He 
penetrated to the heart of the country, and the unfortunate 
Elector was obliged in 1707 to sue for peace. This was only • 

granted on the humiliating condition, that the Elector should 
acknowledge Stanislaus as King of Poland; that he should 
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Gh. 18 break all his treaties with Russia, and that he should deliver 

to the ELing of Sweden all the men who had deserted from his 

1707 army. The humbled Elector sought a personal interview with 

to Charles, after he had signed the treaty, with the hope of securing 

1709. better terms. He found Charles in his jack boots, with a 
piece of black taffeta round his neck for a cravat, and clothed 
in a coarse blue coat with brass buttons. The conversation 
turned wholly on his jack boots ; and this trifling subject was 

Pride the only one on which he would deign to converse with one 

bition " ^^ *^® most accomplished monarchs of his age. 

Charles had now humbled and defeated all his enemies. He 
should have returned to Sweden, and have cultivated the arts 
of peace. But peace and civilization were far from his 
thoughts. The subjugation of all the northern powers became 
the dream of his life, and he invaded Eussia, resolved on 
driving Peter from his throne. 

But when Charles became the assailant of the rights <rf 

His re- others, his reverses commenced. At the head of forty-three 

verses. ^jiQ^gand veterans, loaded with the spoils of Poland andL 
Saxony, he commenced his march towards Eussia. He 
another army in Poland of twenty thousand, and another 
Finland of fifteen thousand. With these he expected easil; 
to dethrone the Czar. 

His mistakes and infatuation have already been noti< 
and his final defeat in 1709 at Pultowa, a village at 
eastern extremity of the Ukraine. By this battle the stren^ 
of Charles was annihilated. And so would have been 

X^(\ hopes, had he been an ordinary man. But he was a madmaEi-^ 

follies, and stiU dreamed of victory, although a fugitive, with onl^I 
eighteen hundred men to follow his fortunes. 

His conduct in Turkey was infamous and extraordh 
No reasoning can explain it. It was both ridiculous and 
voking. At first, he employed himself in fomenting qi 
and devising schemes to embark the Sultan in his 
Vizier after vizier was flattered and assailed. He rej< 
every overture for his peaceable return to Sweden. He litt.-*' 
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gered five years, employed in endless intrigues and negotiations, Ch. 18 
to realize the great dream of his life — the dethronement of ^ jj 
the Czar. During this time he lived recklessly on the boimty 1709 
of the Sultan, taking no hints that even imperial hospitality to 
might be abused and exhausted. At last, his inflexible obsti- ^'14:. 
nacy and dangerous intrigues so disgusted his generous host, 
that he was urged to return, with the offer of a suitable escort, strange 
and a large sum of money. He accepted and spent the twelve <^<>^<i«i<^^- 
hundred purses, and still refused to return. The displeasure 
of the Sultan Achmet was now fairly excited. It was resolved 
by the Porte that he should be removed by force, since he 
would not be persuaded. But Charles resisted the troops of 
the Sultan who were ordered to remove him. With sixty 
servants he desperately defended himself against an army of 
janizaries, and killed twenty of them with his own hand ; and 
it was not until completely overwhelmed and prostrated that 
he hurled his sword into the air. He was now a prisoner of 
war, and not a guest; but still he was treated with the 
courtesy and dignity due to a king, and conducted in a chariot 
covered with gold and scarlet to Adrianople. From thence 
be was removed to Demotica, where he renewed his intrigues, 
and actually kept his bed, under pretence of sickness, for ten 
months. 

While he remained in captivity, Frederic Augustus re- Effects 
covered the crown of Poland, and Peter continued his conquest captivU 
of Ingria, Livonia, and Finland, provinces belonging to */• 
Sweden. The King of Prussia also invaded Pomerania, and 
Frederic IV. of Denmark claimed Bremen, Holstein, and 
Scania. The Swedes were divested of all their conquests, 
and one hundred and fifty thousand of them became prisoners 
in foreign lands. 

Charles at length returned to his country, impoverished, 
but not discouraged. His soldiers were as brave and devoted 
as ever, but his resources were exhausted, and the charm of 
his name was broken. He succeeded, however, in raising 
thirty-five thousand men, in order to continue his desperate 
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Ch. 18 game, not of defence, but of conquest. Europe beheld the 
j^ jj^ extraordinary spectacle of this infatuated Monarch passing, in 
1715 the depth of a northern -winter, over the frozen hills and ice- 
to bound rocks of Norway, to conquer that hyperborean region. 
■*•• !"• So inured was he to cold and fatigue, that he slept in the 
open air, on a bed of straw, covered only with his cloak, while 
his soldiers dropped down dead at their posts from cold. In 
the month of December, 1718, he commenced the siege of 
Fredericshall, a place of great strength and importance, but 
having exposed himself unnecessarily, was killed by a ball 

Ml Ifl 

death ^^^^ *^^ fortress. Many, however, suppose he was assassin- 
ated by his own officers, who were wearied of a course which 
involved nothing but disaster to their exhausted country. 

His death was considered as a signal for the general cessa- 
tion of arms ; but Sweden never recovered from the conse- 
quences of his insane enterprises. The national finances 
were disordered, the population decimated, and the provinces 
dismembered. Peter the Great gained what his rival lost- 
Charles died unlamented and unhonored, having through life 
imscrupulously sacrificed both friends and enemies to gratii^' 
a selfish and a depraved passion. 



Eepeeences. — Toltaire's " History of Russia," a very attractr 
book, on account of its lively stylo ; Yoltaire's " Life of Charles "^TT- 
is equally fascinating. There are also tolerable histories of both Bi 
and Sweden in Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

BEIGNS OF GEORGE I. AND GEORGE II. 

Queen Anne, wlio died in 1714, was succeeded by George I. Ch. 19 
Elector of Hanover. He was grandson of Elizabeth, only ^ jj^ 
daughter of James L, who had married Frederic, the King of 1714. 
Bohemia. He was fifty-four years of age when he ascended 
the English throne, and imperfectly understood the language sion of 
of the nation whom he was called upon to govern. George 

George I. was not a sovereign who materially affected the 
interests or destiny of England; nor was he one of those 
striking characters that historians like to delineate. It is 
generally admitted that he was prudent and moral; amiable 
ill his temper, sincere in his intercourse, and simple in his 
habits,— -qualities which command respect, but do not excite 
interest. It is supposed that he understood the English Con- 
stitution, and was quite willing to be fettered by the restraints 
which Parliament imposed. He supported the Whigs, the 
dominant party at the time of his accession, and quietly 
Acquiesced in the rule of his ministers. From the accession of Power 
the house of Hanover, the political history of England is little liament/ 
ixiore than a history of Parliament, and of those ministers 
"Who represented ruling opinions. 

A notice, therefore, of that great minister who headed the 
Whig party, and who, as their organ, swayed the councils of 
Ilngland for nearly forty years, demands our attention. His 
pohtical career commenced during the reign of Anne, and 
continued during that of George I., and part of the reign 
of George H. 
Sir Eobert Walpole belonged to an ancient and honorable 
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Ch. 19 family; was bom in 1676, entered Parliament soon after 
^^ jy obtaining his first degree at King's College, Cambridge, in 
1716. 1700, and in 1706 became Secretary at War. On the acce»- 
sion of George I. he was made paymaster of the forces, and 
S»f became one of the most influential members of the Govem- 
Walpole Client, which was composed of Lords Cowper, Marlborough^ 
Wharton, Sunderland, Devonshire, Oxford, and Somerset. 
Townsend was made Secretary of State. The great leaden 
of the Tory party, Ormond and Bolingbroke, were now im- 
peached and disgraced, on account of their supposed intrigues 
in favor of the Stuarts, who still meditated the recovery of the 
crown. Nor was the charge without foundation. 

The first event of importance, under the new ministry, wtt 
the invasion of Great Britain, in the year 1715, by Piinoe 
The James Frederic Edward Stuart, only "son of James IT. Hit 
Preten- g^rly days had been spent at St. Germains, the palace whidi 
the dethroned monarch enjoyed through the hospitality of 
Louis XrV. He was educated under influences utterly un- 
favorable to the recovery of his natural inheritance, being 
devoted to the Pope and to the interests of absolutism. But he 
had his adherents, who were called Jacobites^ and they were 
chiefly to be found in the Highlands of Scotland. In 1705 
he had made an unsuccessful effort to regain the throne of lu8 
father, but the disasters attending it prevented any furthff 
movement until the death of Anne. 

When she died, many a discontented Tory fanned the spin^ 
of rebellion; and Bishop Atterbury, a distinguished divine» 
openly advocated the Stuart claims. Scotland was ripe ft^ 
g. ^ revolt. Alarming riots took place in England. William H 
tizans. was burned in effigy at Smithfield. The Oxford students pnlW 
down a Presbyterian meeting-house, and the sprig of oak w** 
publicly displayed on the 29th of May. The Earl of Mtf 
hurried into Scotland to fan the spirit of insurrection; wW* 
the gifted, brilliant, and banished Bolingbroke joined the stan' 
dard of the Chevalier. The venerable and popular Duke <» 
Ormond also assisted him with his counsels. 
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Advised by these great men, assisted by the King of France, Ch. 19 
nd flattered by the Jacobite faction, the Pretender made pre- "7"T~ 
)arations to recover his rights. His prospects were apparently 1716. 
)etter than were those of William, when he landed in England. 
rhe Earl of Mar was at the head of ten thousand men ; but In^a- 
he Chevalier was no general, and was unequal to his circum- g^^^^ 
(tances. When he landed in Scotland, he surrendered himself land. 
o melancholy and inaction. His sadness and pusillanimity 
iispirited his devoted band of followers. He retreated before 
nferior forces, and finally fled from the country which he had 
nvaded. The French King was obliged to desert his cause, 
ind on Jan. 7th, 1716, the Pretender retreated to Italy, where 
he died at the advanced age of seventy-nine. By his flight 
the insurrection was easily suppressed, and the country was 
not again molested by the intrigues of the Stuart princes for 
thirty years. 

The year which followed the invasion was signalized by the Septen- 

1 15*11 

passage of the famous Septennial Act, which prolonged Parlia- °** 
ment from three to seven years. So many evils had practi- 
cally resulted from frequent elections, that the Whigs resolved 
to make this change. It was a wise measure, and contributed 
greatly to the tranquillity of the country, and to the establish- 
Baent of the House of Brunswick. The duration of an English 
Parliament has ever since, constitutionally, been extended to 
Seven years, but the average period of their existence has been 
iess than six years. 

After the passage of the Septennial Act, the efforts of 
Waipole were directed to a reduction of the national debt. 
BSs genius was eminently financial, and his talents were pre- Finan- 
sisely those which have ever since been required of a minister, p**-^?" 
Ihe great problem of any Government is, how to raise money Waipole 
for its necessities ; and the more complicated the relations of 
iociety are, the more difficult becomes the problem. 

At the period in question the English nation was under the 
influence of one of those singular commercial delusions which 
from time to time return and ravage civilized coimtries. 
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Ch.l9 During the war of the Spanish Succession, the prime 

^ P^ minister, Harley, afterwards Earl of Oxford, in order to ndse 

1717 money, projected the South Sea Company. This was in 1710, 

to when the public debt was ten million pounds sterling, an 

1720. amount thought at that time to be insupportable. The interest 

on the debt was six per cent. Of the new Company money 

was borrowed at five per cent., great advantages of a conmier- 

cial kind being given in return. The gain of one per cent. 

was to constitute a sinking fund. 

But the necessities of the nation increased rapidly, and in the 
year 1720, a plan was arranged by which the South Sea Com- 
The pany should become the sole national creditor, and should loan 
Sea to the Government new sums, at an interest of four per cent 
Com- j^ew monopolies were to be given to the Company; and it, on 
the other hand, offered to give a bonus of three million pounds 
to the Government. The Bank of England, jealous of the 
proposal, offered five millions for the same advantages. The 
directors of the Company then bid seven millions for their 
charter, — nearly enough to pay off the whole redeemable debt 
of the nation. This however could not be accomplished, so 
long as there were, in addition, irredeemable annuities to the 
amount of eight hundred thousand pounds yearly. 

To get rid of these, became therefore now the first object of 
the Government, and this, it was seen, would be effected, tf 
the national creditor could be induced to accept of shares in 
the South Sea Company, instead of his irredeemable annuitieB, 
or, as they are now variously called, consols, stocks, or fuiA 
^^^^ . So many monopolies and advantages were granted to the Coffi- 
Bchemes V^^Ji *^^^ ^^^ national creditor, at length, consented to giw 
up his security for South Sea stock. The Government, there- 
fore, got rid of the irredeemable annuities, and obtained seven 
millions besides, becoming, of course, debtor to the Companj. 
A body which could apparently afford to pay so lai^ • 
bonus to Government for its charter, and to loan such laip 
sums as the nation needed in addition, at four per cent, "WM 
supposed to be making most enormous profits. Its stock roflc 
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in value, and the national creditor willingly parted "with his ^« 19 
irredeemable annuities, which paid but five per cent., in order ^^ ^^ 
to buy shares which might pay ten per cent. 1720. 

Walpole opposed the scheme with all his might, maintaining 
that the acceptance of the Company's proposal would counte- ^f' 

^ pole 8 

nance stockjobbing, would divert industry from its customary insight, 
channels, and would hold out a dangerous lure to the unsus- 
pecting to part with real for imaginary property. He showed 
the misery and confusion which existed in France from the 
adoption of similar measures, and proved that the whole suc- 
cess of the scheme must depend on the rise of the Company's 
stock ; that if there were no rise, the Company could not afford 
the bonus, would fail, and the obligations of the nation would 
remain as before. But his reasonings were of no avail. All 
classes were infatuated. All speculated in the South Sea 
stock; and for a while everybody rejoiced, for as long as it 
continued to rise, all were gainers. 

The stock rose rapidly. It soon reached three hundred per Delusi- 
cent. above its original value, for great dividends were ^F^^ ®^ 
promised. All hastened to buy such lucrative property. The tion. 
public creditor willingly gave up three hundred pounds stock 
for one hundred pounds of the Company's shares. 

All this would have been weU had there been a moral cer- 
tainty of the stockholder receiving the promised dividend of 
twenty per cent. But there was not this certainty, nor even 
a chance of it. Still great dividends were promised,— even as 
high as fifty per cent. ; people believed, and the stock gradually 
Tose to one thousand per cent. Such was the general mania. 
And such was the extent of it, that thirty-seven millions of 
pounds sterling were subscribed on the company's books. 

The rage for speculation now extended to other kinds of 
property; and all sorts of companies were formed, some of the Mania 

shares of which were at a premium of two thousand per cent. 

. . specu- 

There were companies for fisheries, companies for making salt, lation. 
for making oil, for smelting metals, for improving the breed of 
horses, for the planting of madder, for building ships against 
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Ch.l9 pirates, for the importation of jackasses, for fattening hogs, for 
wheels of perpetual motion, for insuring masters against losses 

1720. froD^ servants. There was one company for carrying on an un- 
dertaking of great advantage, but no one knew for what. The 

Bobble subscriber, by paying two guineas as a deposit, was to have 

^^^ one hundred pounds per annum for every hundred subscribed. 
It was declared that in a month the particulars would be 
laid open, and the remainder of the subscription money was 
then to be paid. Notwithstanding the obvious character of 
this barefaced swindling scheme, two thousand pounds were 
received in one morning as deposit money. The next day, 
the projector was not to be found. 

In order to stop these absurd speculations, and to monopo- 
lize all the gambling in the kingdom, the directors of the 
South Sea Company obtained an act of parliament, empower- 
ing them to prosecute various bubble companies that were 

taihir Projected. They did so, and in a few days all burst. Bat 
the South Sea Company made a blunder. The moral efiect 
of their proceedings was to open the eyes of the nation to tlie 
greatest bubble of all. The credit of their own companj 
declined. Stocks fell from one thousand per cent, to two hun- 
dred in a few days. All wanted to sell, nobody to buy. Banken 
and merchants failed, and nobles and country gentlemen be- 
came impoverished. 

In this general distress, Walpole, who had temporarily re- 
tired, was summoned to power in order to extricate the country 
from bankruptcy. He proposed a plan, which was adopted, 
and which saved the credit of the nation. He ingrafted nine 

General millions of the South Sea Stock into the Bank of England, and 

disti ess, nine millions more into the East India Company; and Go- 
vernment gave up the seven millions of bonus which the 
Company had promised. By this assistance the public credit 
was saved, although all who purchased stock, when it had 
risen beyond one hundred per cent, of its original valoe, W 
their money. Government gained by reducing the intereat 
on irredeemable bonds from £ve to four per cent. 
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After the explosion of the South Sea CSompany, Walpole Ch.l9 
became possessed of ahnost unlimited power. One of the first . 
objects to which he directed his attention, after settling the 1721 
finances, was the removal of petty restiictions on commerce, to 
He abolished the export duties on one hundred and six 1730. 
articles of British manufacture, and allowed thirty-eight arti- 
des of raw material to be imported duty free. Tliis regula- ^^^^ ^^ 
don was made to facilitate trade with the colonies, and to Export 
prevent them from manufacturing; and it accomplished the 
end desired. Both England and the colonies were enriched. 
Under so wise an administration the country made great ad- 
vances in substantial prosperity. 

King Greorge I. died suddenly, on the 11th of June, 1727, by Accea- 
apoplexy, and was succeeded by his son George 11., a man who !J**° 
laembled his father in disposition and character, and was II. 
probably superior to him in knowledge of the English consti- 
tution. Like George I, he was reserved, phlegmatic, and 
cautions, fond of business, economical, and attached to Whig 
principles. He was fortunate in his wife, Queen Caroline, 
^0 was one of the most excellent women of the age. 

The new King disliked Walpole, but could not do without 
him. He had the good sense to perceive that England was to 
^ governed only by a man in whom the nation had confi- 
^ce, and therefore continued him in office. 

In 1730, Walpole rechartered the East India Company, the The 
JXiOBt gigantic monopoly in the history of nations. As early as ^^^-^ 
I599, an association had been formed in England for trade to Com- 
*he East Indies. It sprang up in consequence of the Dutch ^*°^* 
^aad Portuguese settlements, which aroused the commercial 
jealousy of England. The capital was sixty-eight thousand 
pounds. In 1600, Queen Elizabeth gave the Company a royal 
barter. By this charter the Company obtained the right of 
purchasing land, without limit, in India, and the monopoly of 
its trade for fifteen years. The first voyage was made by four 
*hip8 and one pinnace, having on board twenty-eight thousand 
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Ch. 19 pounds in bullion, and seven thousand pounds in merchandise, 

such as tin, cutlery, and glass. 
1730 During the civil wars, the Company's affairs became em- 
to barrassed, in consequence of the unsettled state of England. 
1732. But, on the accession of Charles 11., a new charter was ob- 
tained, which not only confirmed old privil^es, but gave the 
of the P^^^^ ^^ making peace and war with the native princes of 
Com- India. The capital stock was then increased to one milfion 
•*^^* ^ve hundred thousand pounds. 

]VIuch opposition was made by Bolingbroke and the Torief 
to the granting of this charter; but the ministry carried their 
point, the Company paying Government for it two hundred 
thousand pounds, and reducing the interest of the Govemment 
debt one per cent, per annum. 

In 1730 occurred the disagreement between Walpole and 
Lord Townsend, which ended in the resignation of the latter; he 
Towns- ^^ ^ ^^^ whose impetuous and quick temper ill fitted Ma 
to work with so cautious a statesman as his powerful nfiL 
Lord ToA^nsend passed the evening of his days in rural pnf- 
suits and agricultural experiments; keeping open houfti 
devoting himself to his family and friends, never hankenog 
after the power he had lost, never even revisiting LondaBf 
but finding his richest solace in literature, and in simple -agii' 
cultural pleasures. 
WaU The resignation of Townsend enabled "Walpole to take » 

P*^'** more decided part in foreign negotiations; and he exertrf 
policj. his talents, like Fleury in France, to preserve the peace rf 
Europe. The foreign policy of Walpole entitles him to Ac 
gratitude of his country. More than any other man of lA 
age, he apprehended the true glory and interest of natiooi' 
Had he paid as much attention to the intellectual improvement 
of his countrymen, as he did to the refinements of maieoi 
life and to physical progress, he would have merited rtOI 
higher praises. But he despised learning, and neglected Ho- 
rary men. The result was, they turned against him and lri» 
administration, and, by their sarcasm and invective, did mndi 
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to undermine his power. Pope, Swift, and Gay might have Ch. 1 9 
lent him powerftd aid ; but he passed them by with contomp- 
tnous indifference, and they gave to Bolingbroke what tliey 1733 
withlield from Walpole. to 

Next to the pacific policy of the minister, the most notice- 1740. 
able peculiarity of his administration was his zeal to improve 
the finances. His great object was to obtain a permanent J^ 
revenue by fixed principles. He regarded the national debt policy. 
as a great burden, and strove to abolish it; and, when that 
was found to be impracticable, sought to prevent its further 
aocamulation. He was not, indeed, always true to his policy; 
but he pursued it, on the whole, consistently. He favored 
the agricultural interest, and was inclined to raise the neces- 
sary revenue by a tax on articles used, rather than by direct 
taxation on property or income, or articles imported. Hence 
he is the father of the excise scheme, a measure introduced 
in 1733, in which his grand object was to ease the landed 
pfoprietor, by abolishing the land tax, and to prevent smug- 
gling, by making it unprofitable. But the opposition was so 
gieat that Sir Robert abandoned the Hill; and the relin- Excise 

Bill 

quiahment of this favorite scheme is one of the most striking 
peculiarities of his administration. He never pushed matters 
*o extremity. When he perceived that an armed force would 
be necessary in order to collect the excise, he preferred the 
abandonment of his cherished measure to the danger of incur- 
Jing greater evils than financial embarrassment. His spirit 
^ conciliation, often exercised in the plenitude of power, 
prolonged his reign. This policy was the result of vast expe- 
dience, and that practical knowledge of human nature of 
Which he was so great a master. 
In 1740, his power began to decline. He lost in 1737 an Decline 

iikyaluable friend by the death of Queen Caroline, whose 

, power. 

^fluence with the King was very great. He had always had 
great obstacles to contend with — the distrust of the King, the 
bitter hatred of the Prince of Wales, the violent opposition of 
heading statesmen in Parliament, and universal envy. But 
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Oh. 19 now the opposition to him had become overwhelmir^g, and he 

J~r~ was obliged to retire. The King appreciated the value of his 

1742. services, and in the year 1742 created him Earl of Orford, 

a dignity which had been offered to him before, but which, 

with self-controlling policy, he had unhesitatingly declined. 

Ki'tire- I lis retirement amid the beeches and oaks of his country seat 

*"""^ ° was irksome to him. His tumultuous public life had engen- 

IK)lc. dei-ed other tastes. But he maintained his good humor, 

" laughing the heart's laugh " to the last, and dischai-ging all 

the rites of a generous hospitality. 

It was duiing the latter years of the administration of 
Walpole, that England was electrified by the preaching of 
Wesley and Whitefield, and the sect of the Methodists arose; 
a movement which has since exercised a powerful iniiuence 
on the morals, religion, and social life of England. 

AVesley belonged to a good family, was educated at Oxford, 

and was a oloi-jrvman of the Established Church. He was at 

one linio nmoh courted by high society, being one of the moet 

colobraicd proaohors of his day. In popular eloquence, hoir- 

ovor, ho yielded the j^lm to AVhitefield, the most extraordinary 

Labors and torvont orator which the age produced. Immense crowds 

Mot ho- ^^'^^\^' i^J^^onibleil to hour AVhiterield preach, especially at Moo^ 

dists. tiolds. Konninjrton Conmion, and Blackheath, He could draw 

io;u*s tVoiu lluuio. and monov fix^m Dr. Franklin. His difr 

ooiirses led to a groat religious revival, which extended to 

Amorioa, whoiv ho dit\l. in the year 1770. . "Wesley lived to 

a Croat a^ro. al\or havinsr Sivn that wonderful system of church 

^x^lity, whioli ho had dovisi.\l, fully established, and effi»" 

lively govonuncr tho n\u«orv"«us and jx^wertul sect which be 

had founded. It would K^ intoxosting to trace more fiiUythc 

lalx>rs of men who so greatly inlluenood the moral life ^ 

iho couniTT. but our limits wi*l not permit. We nmrt 

rHKumoii tho thread of political history. 

Tht Oa the nniivroeiit of WalTv^lo. in 1742. Lord Granvillfi 

Prime MimsioT. but, Kvoming unpopular, a new 
fttmed* urbkh ^pra» headed by Henry Pelham, as 
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First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of tlie Exchequer, Ch. 1 i) 
and by the Duke of Newcastle, as principal secretary of state. ~~. 
These two men formed, in 1744, a coalition with the leading 1745. 
members of both houses of parliament, Tories as well ns 
Whigs ; and, for the first time since tlie accession of the 
Stuarts, there was no opposition. This great coalition was 
called the " Broad Bottom," and comprehended the Duke of 
Bedford, the Earls of Chesterfield and Harrington, Lords Lyt- 
tdton and Hardwicke, Sir Henry Cotton, IMr. Doddington, 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Murray. The three latter states- 
men were not then formidable. 

The Pelhams were descended from one of the oldest and Their 
richest families in England, and had great parliamentary in- ^jg^ra". 
fiuence from their connections, their wealth, and their experi- tion. 
€Oce. They were remarkable for sagacity, tact, and intrigue. 
They were extremely ambitious, and fond of place and power. 
Their administration is chiefly memorable for the Scotch 
ftlbellion of 1745, and for the great European war which 
grew out of colonial and commercial ambition, and the en- 
ooachments of Frederic the Great. 

The Scotch rebellion was produced by the attempts of the The 
yottng Pretender, Charles Edward Louis Philip Casimer Stuart, p"gj*^. 
to regain the throne of his ancestors. His adventures have der. 
fte interest of romance, and have generally excited popular 
Bympathy. He was bom at Home, in 1720 ; served, at the age 
cf fifteen, under the Duke of Berwick, in Spain, and, at the 
»ge of twenty, received overtures from discontented parties iu 
Scotland to head an insurrection. He landed, with only seven 
fiDowers, on one of the Western Islands, on the 18th of July, 
1746. Even had the promises made to him by France been 
ftlfilled, his enterprise would have been most hazardous ; but, 
nidiout money, men, or arms, it was desperate. He cherished, 
lowever, that presumptuous self-confidence which so often 
Jxuses for bravery, and succeeded better than could have been 
anticipated. Several chieftains of the Highland clans joined inva- 
liis standard, and he had the faculty of gaining the hearts of^^ ®^ 
-MOM followers. At Borrodale occurred his first mterne^ m^'VasA. 
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Ch, 19 the chivalrous Donald Cameron of Lochiel, who, although 
A.. D. Perfectly persuaded of the desperate character of his enter- 
1745. prise, aided it with generous self-devotion. 

The standard of Charles Edward was raised at Glenfinnan, 
Enthu- on the 19th of August, and a little band of seven hundred 
the enthusiastic Highlanders resolved on the conquest of Eng- 
Scotch. land I Never was devotion to an unfortunate cause more 
romantic and sincere. Never were energies more generously 
made, or more miserably directed. But the first gush of 
enthusiasm and bravery was attended with success, and the 
Pretender soon found himself at the head of fifteen hiindred 
men, on his way to Edinburgh, marching among a people 
fiiendly to his cause, whom he endeared by attention and 
agreeable artifice. The simple people of the north of Scotland 
were won by his smiles and courtesy, and were astonished 
alike at the exertions which the young Prince made, and the 
fatigues he was able to endure. 
Arrival Qn the 15th of September, Charles reached Linlithgow, only 
lithgow. sixteen miles from Edinburgh, where he was magnificently 
entertained in the ancient and favorite palace of the kings of 
Scotland. Two days after he made his triumphal entry into 
the capital of his ancestors, the place being unprepared for 
resistance. Colonel Gardiner, with his regiment of dragoons, 
was faithftd to his trust, and the magistrates of Edinburgh did 
all in their power to prevent the surrender of the city. Btrt 
the great body of the citizens preferred trusting to the clemency 
of Charles, and would not incur the risk of a defence. 

Thus, without military stores, or pecuniary resources, or 
powerful friends, simply by the force of persuasion, th® 
Pretender, in the short space of two months from his landing 
Capture in Scotland, quietly took possession of the most powerfiil city 
bnreh!^' ^^ *^® north. The Jacobites put no restraint to their idola- 
trous homage, and the ladies welcomed the young and hand- 
some Chevalier with extravagant adulation. Even the Whig* 
pitied him, and permitted him to enjoy in quiet his brief hour 
of victory. 
At JEkiinburgh -Charles received considerable reinforcements, 
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and took from the city one thousand stand of arms. He gave his Gh. 19 
followers but little time for repose, and soon advanced against ^ ^ 
the royal troops, commanded by Sir John Cope, The two 1745. 
armies met at Preston Pans, and were of neai*ly equal force. 
The attack was made by the invader, and was impetuous and 
imlooked for. Nothing could stand before tlie enthusiasm and 
valor of the Highlanders ; in five minutes the rout commenced, 
and great slaughter occurred. Among those who fell was the dis- 
tinguished Colonel Gardiner, an old veteran, who refused to fly. 

Charles followed up his victory with moderation, and was soon Mode- 
master of all Scotland. He indulged his taste for festivities, ^^^ 
at Holyrood, for a while, and neglected no means to conciliate Cbarle8 
the Scotch. He flattered their prejudices; gave balls, and ^^*" 
iMinqaets; made love to their most beautiful women, and de- 
nied no one access to his presence. Poets sang his praises, and 
iromen extolled his heroism and beauty. The light, the gay, 
the romantic, and the adventurous were all on his side ; but 
the substantial and weaUhy classes were against him, for 
they knew he must be conquered in the end. 

Charles played on a desperate game for the small chance 
of winning a splendid prize. Afler resting his troops, and 
otdlecting all the force he could, he turned his face to England 
^the head of five thousand men, well armed, and well clothed, 
bat discontented and dispirited, for the mass of his folloAvers 
htd never contemplated tjie invasion of England, but only the 
ittsovery of the ancient independence of Scotland. 

On the 8th of November he set foot upon English soil, and jnva- 
^tered Carlisle in triumph. But his forces, instead of increas- ^j**" °^ 
^, diminished, and no popular enthusiasm supported the cou- land. 
)^ige of his troops. Still he advanced towards the south, and 
Reached Derby unmolested on the 4th of December. There he 
learned that the royal army, headed by the Duke of Cumber- 
land, with twelve thousand veterans, was advancing rapidly 
^gainst him. 

TTifl followers clamored to return, and refused to advance 
Mouther step. Charles was obliged to yield to an irresistible 
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Ch. 19 necessity. His spirits, hitherto buoyant and gladsome, now fell, 

^ P and despair succeeded to vivacity and hope. He abandoned 

1746. himself to grief and vexation, lingered behind his retreating 

army, and was reckless of his men and of their wel&re. 

His miserable and dejected army succeeded in reaching 

Scotland, although pursued by cavalry and suffering much 

from hunger and fatigue. On the 26th of December, he 

entered Glasgow, levied a contribution on the people, and 

prepared for a final battle. He retreated to the Highlands, 

and spent the winter in recruiting his troops, and in taking 

Battle fortresses. On the 15th of April, 1746, he drew up his army 

Callo- ^^ t^® moor of Culloden, near Inverness, with the desperate 

den. resolution of attacking, with vastly inferior forces, the Duke 

of Cumberland, who was intrenched nine miles distant 

The design was foolish and unfortunate. The royal troops 

attacked the dispirited followers of Charles Edward before 

they could form themselves in battle array. They were 

totally routed, and on that day the hopes of the Pretender 

perished. 

The most horrid barbarities were inflicted by the victon. 
The wounded were left to die. The castles of the rebel 
chieftains were razed to the ground. Herds and flocks were 
driven away, and the people left to perish with hunger. 
Some of the captives were sent to Barbadoes, others were im- 
prisoned, and many were shot. A reward of thirty thousanci 
pounds was offered for the head of the Prince ; hut he 
Flieht nevertheless escaped. After wandering as a fugitive, di»- 
of the gnised, wearied, and miserable, hunted from fortress to for- 
tress, and from island to island, he succeeded, by means of the 
unparalleled loyalty and fidelity of his few Highland followerB, 
in escaping to France. His adventures among the Western 
Islands, especially those which happened while wandering ^ 
the disguise of a female servant, "with Flora Macdonald, si* 
highly romantic. Wonderful, too, is the fact that, of the vanj 
to whom his secret was intrusted, not one was disposed to 
betray him, even in view of so splendid a bribe. 
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The latter days of the Pretender were spent in Rome and Ch. 19 
Florence. He married a Polish princess, and assumed the ^ j^ 
title of Duke of Albany. He never relinquished the hope of 1746 
securing the English crown, and always retained his polite- to 
ness and grace of manner. But he became an object of pity, 1« ^^• 
not merely from his poverty and misfortunes, but also from 
the vice of intemperance, which he acquired in Scotland, jeath 
He died of apoplexy, in 1788, and left no legitimate issue. »nd 
The last male heir of the House of Stuart was the Cardinal of ter. 
York, who died at Home in 1807. He was buried in St. 
Peter's, and a marble monument, by Canova, was erected 
over his remains at the cost of George IV., to whom the 
Gftrdinal had left the crown jewels which James II. had 
carried with him to France. This monument bears the names 
of James HI., Charles III., and Henry IX., kings of England; 
titles never admitted by the English. With the battle of 
Colloden expired the hopes of the Catholics and Jacobites to 
restore Catholicism and the Stuarts. 

The great European war, which was begun by Sir Robert 
Walpole, not long before his retirement, and carried on dur- 
ing the administration of the Pelhams, will be treated in 
awther place. 

lilisfortunes of various kinds, but especially the defeat of Retire- 
the English armies in America, contributed to make the ^^^^ 
Pelhams unpopular; and in 1746 tlie Duke of Newcastle was castle, 
compelled to call Mr. Pitt and IVIr. Legge into the Cabinet. 
-After being at the head of the Government for ten years, he 
■^^j at length, obliged to resign; and George II., much against 
his will, entrusted the helm of state to William Pitt ; the Duke 
of Devonshire being nominally Premier. This was in 1756. 

Mr. Pitt, who was now rising into importance, was bom 

m 

^ 1708, of good family, his grandfather having been Gk)- 
"^ernor of Madras, and the purchaser of the celebrated 
diamond which bears his name, and which was sold to the 
Begent of France for one hundred and thirty-five thousand 
pounds. William was sent to Oxford at the age of seven- 
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Ch. 19 teen, and at twenty-seven became a member of Parliament. 
^ jj From his first appearance he was heard with attention, and, 

1757 when years and experience had given him wisdom and 
to power, his eloquence was overwhelming. No one ever 

1759. equalled him in brilliant invective and scorching sarcasm. 
The Administration formed at the close of 1756 lasted only 
five months; but during that time Admiral Byng was exe- 
cuted, and the Seven Years' War commenced, of which 
Frederic II. of Prussia was the hero. 

Mr. Ktt In April, 1757, Pitt and his colleagues were dismissed. But 

forms a ^gygp ^^s popular resentment more fierce and terrible. Again 

try. was the King obliged to bend to the " great commoner." 
An arrangement was made, and a coalition formed. VitL 
became Secretary of State, and virtually Premier, but the 
Duke of Newcastle came in as First Lord of the Treasury. 
Pitt selected the Cabinet. His brother-in-law. Lord Temple, 
was made Keeper of the Privy Seal, and Lord Grenville 
Treasurer of the Navy ; Fox became Paymaster of the Forces; 
the Duke of Bedford received the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland; 
Hard^^dcke, the greatest lawyer of his age, was made Lord 
Chancellor ; and Legge, the ablest financier of his day. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Murray, a little while before, had 
been elevated to the bench, as Lord Mansfield. There vas 
scarcely an eminent man in the House of Commons who was 
not included in the Administration. All the talent of the 
nation was laid at the feet of Pitt, and he had the supreme 
direction of the army and of foreign affairs. 

His Nothing could exceed the brilliancy of his career, wtich 

" *^ was marked, in America, by the conquest of Canada, and in 
the East by the acquisition of India. Equal success attended 
the allied armies, who were defending Prussia. On all sides 
the English were triumphant, and the nation became intoxi- 
cated with joy. The funds rose, and the bells rang an 
almost incessant peal for victories. In the midst of these 
public rejoicings, King George IL died. 

His grandson, George lU. entered upon his long reign in 



career. 
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October, 1760, in the twenty-third year of his age. He, or Ch. 19 
lather his ministers, resolved to prosecute the war then 
raging on the Continent, with vigor, and Parliament voted 1760 
liberal supplies. The object of Pitt was the humiliation of to 
France and Austria, and the protection of Prussia, strug- 1763. 
gling against overwhelming forces. He secured his end by 
administering to the nation continual draughts of flattery and ^^^ ^^ 
military glory. Geoi^ 

But however sincere the motives or brilliant the genius of ' 
the minister, it was impossible that a practical nation should 
not awake £:om such delusions. Statesmen began to calcu- 
late the cost of the war. Jealousies sprang up, and enmities 
"were cherished. Some were offended by the haughtiness of 
the minister, and others were estranged by his withering in- 
Tective. At length, he wished to declare war against Spain. 
The Cabinet could not be persuaded of its necessity, and Pitt 
iQsigned. He received a pension of three thousand pounds 
a year, and his wife was made a baroness. Soon afler his re- 
foment, under the administration of his successor, Lord Bute, Close of 
the Peace of Paris, effected in 1763, put an end to hostilities. ^®'''*^' 

We must now resume the history of France, and of other 
OQQtLQental powers. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

LOUIS XV. OF FRANCE, 

Ch. 20 The reign of Louis XV. was one of the longest on record, 
extending from 1715 to 1774 — the greater part of the eigh- 

1715 te®^*" centifty. 

to During his minority, for he was only ^ve years of age at 

1774. the time of his accession, the reins of government were held 
by the Regent Duke of Orleans, the grand-nephew of Louis 

XIV. The most pressing subject which demanded attention. 
gency r o j 

of the was that of the finances. The late King had left a debt oi 

Duke of Qj^g thousand millions of livres — an enormous sum in thsk 
Orleans. 

age; and the Duke St. Simon had proposed a bankruptcy 
" It will fall," said he, " chiefly on the commercial am.* 
moneyed classes^ who are neither to be feared nor pitie<3 
and will, moreover, not only be a relief to the State, but 
salutary warning to the ignoble not to lend their money," 
speech strikingly illustrative of the feelings and opinions ^ 
a powerful class in France at that time. But the minist^ 
would not run the risk of incurring the odium which sues 
a measure would have produced, and he, therefore, propose 
calling together the States-General. The Regent would n^ 
hear of that measure, and yet did not feel inclined to foUc^ 
the advice of St. Simon. He therefore compromised tta 
matter, by adopting measures to defraud claimants of theS 
rights. 
Finan- He first established a commission authorized to verify th^ 
ficulties ^^^ °^ public creditors, and, if their accounts did not prov^ 
satisfactory, to cancel them entirely. Three hundred and ^fty 
millions of livres were thus swept away. He next resolved 
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not only to refuse to pay just debts, but to make people Ch. 20 
lefiind tlie gains which they had made. Those who had 
loaned money to the State, or had famit'd the revenues, were 1719. 
flung into prison, and threatened with the confiscation of their 
goods, unless they purchased pardon. The coin was then ytru- 
debased to such an extent, that seventy-two millions of livres ilulent 
were by this means added to the treasury. But even these 
gains were not enough, for the national debt had increased to 
fifteeen hundred millions of livres, or almost seventy millions 
sterling. So the Regent listened to the schemes of the cele- 
brated John Law, a Scotch adventurer cond financier, who had 
established a bank, had grown rich, and was reputed to be a 
wonderful political economist. 

Law proposed, in substance, to increase the paper currency 
of the country, and thus to supersede the necessity for the use 
of the precious metals. The Regent, having great faith in 
Law's abilities, and in his wealth, agreed to his proposals, and 
in 1719 converted his private bank into a royal one, and made 
it, m &ct, the Bank of France. This bank was then allied 
to the two great conmiercial companies of the time, the 
East India and the Mississippi. Great privileges were be- Missis- 

*owed on each. The latter had the exclusive monopolv of "PP* 
1 ... , . Com- 

«ie trade with Louisiana, of all the countries on the Missis- panj. 

^ppi River, and also of. the fur trade in Canada. Louisiana 
^Jte then supposed to be rich in gold mines, a notion which 
S^erated many popular delusions. 

The capital of this gigantic corporation was fixed at one 
hundred millions; and Law, who was director-general, aimed 
to make the notes of the company preferable to specie, which, 
•^wever, could lawfully be demanded for them. As extrava- 
^Hnt hopes of gain were cherished respecting the company, its 
Shares were in great demand. Law's bank bills could alone 
I^irchase the shares ; so the gold and silver of the realm 
^owed into Law's bank. Law and the Regent had now, there- 
fore, only to fabricate shares and bank bills to an indefinite. 
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Ch.20 The national creditor was also paid in the notes of 

bank ; and as unbounded confidence existed, both in the 

1719. genius of Law, and in the profits of the Mississippi Company, 

the shares were constantly in demand, were continuallj liang 

in value, and the creditor was satisfied. In a short time, one 

half of the national debt was transferred. Government became 

Great- indebted to the bank, instead of to the individuals and corpo- 

^^g rations from whom loans had been originally obtained. Theie 

popular individuals, instead of Government scrip, had shares in the 

^^^^ Mississippi Company. 

All would have been well, had the Company's shares been 
really valuable, or had but a small part of the national debt 
been thus transferred. But the people did not know the real 
issues of the bank, and so long as new shares could be created 
and sold to pay the interest, the Company's credit was good. 
For a while the delusion lasted. Law was regarded as a great 
national benefactor. His house was thronged with dukes and 
princes. He became Controller-General of the Finances, and 
virtually Prime Minister. His fame extended far and wide. 
Honors were showered upon him from every quarter. He 
was elected a member of the French Academy. His schemes 
seemed to rain upon Paris a golden shower. He had fireed 
the State from embarrassment; he had, apparently, made 
everybody rich, and no one poor. He was a deity, as bene- 
ficent as he was powerful. 
General Everybody was intoxicated. Paris was crowded with spe- 
ness" dilators from all parts of the world. Five hundred thousand 
persons expended their fortunes, in the hope of making greater. 
Twelve hundred new coaches were set up in the city. Lodg- 
ings could scarcely be had for money. The highest price was 
paid for provisions. Widow ladies, clergymen, and noblemcai 
deserted London to speculate in stocks at Paris. Nothing was 
seen but new equipages, new houses, new apparel, new furni- 
ture. Nothing was felt but tmiversal exhilaration. Every 
man seemed to have made his fortune. The stocks rose every 
day. The higher they rose, the more new stock was created. 
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At last, iihe shares of the Company rose from one hundred to Ch. 20 
twelve hundred per cent., and three hundred millions were ^^ 
created, which were nominally worth three thousand six 1719. 
himdred millions of livres-^K)ne hundred and eighty times the 
«noant of aU tlie gold and silver at that time in Europe. 

At last the Prince of Conti, who had received enormous Burst- 
Boms in bills, as the reward of his protection, annoyed to find ^?^ ^ 
that his increasing demands were resisted, presented his notes babble. 
•t the bank. Then other nobles did the same, and then foreign 
Bierchants, until the bank was drained of gold and silver. 
Then came the panic, and the fall of stocks; then general 
niin; and then universal despondency and rage. The bubble 
had burst, and those who, a few days before, fancied them- 
■elves rich, now found themselves poor. Propei*ty of all kinds 
fell to less than its original value. Houses, horses, carriages, 
upholstery, everything, declined in price. All were sellers, 
*tid few were purchasers. 

Popular execration and vengeance pursued the financier 
^ho had thus deceived the nation. He was forced to fly from 
*aris. His whole property was confiscated, and he was re- 
duced to indigence and contempt. The bursting of the Mis- 
sissippi bubble, of course, inflamed the nation against the 
wvemment ; the Duke of Orleans was execrated, for his 
■gency in the business had all the appearance of a fraud. 
■"ttt he was probably to some extent deluded as well as 
^ers. The great blunder was in the over-issue of notes, 
^hen there was no money to redeem them. 

Nor could any management have prevented the catastrophe. Inevi- 
* It Was not possible that the shares of the Company should **^^* 
^vance so greatly, and the public not perceive that they had quences. 
Mvanced beyond their value ; it was not possible, that, while 
P^per money so vastly increased in quantity, the numerical 
PHces of all other things should not increase also, and that 
^^^igners who sold their manufactures to the French should 
^ot turn their paper into gold, and carry it out of the king- 
^Qi; it was not possible that the disappearance of the coin 
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Ch. 20 should not create alarm, notwithstanding the edicts of 

^ J) regent, and the reasonings of Law ; it was not possible tkxat 

1719 annuitants should not discover that their old incomes w^xe 

to now insufficient, as the medium in which they were paid i^as 

17^3. legg valuable; it was not possible that the small part of soci^'t:y} 

which may be called the sober and reasoning part, should aziot 

sonable- ^ SO struck with the sudden fortunes which were made, efc-oid 

Dess of the extravagant enthusiasm which prevailed, as not to do-^ubt 

scheme. ^^ *^® solidity of a system, tmphilosophical in itself, 



which, after aU, had to depend on the profits of a commer<^ial 
company, the good faith of the Regent, and the skill of LcLir; 
it was not possible, on these and other accounts, but that ^old 
and sUver should be at last preferred to paper notes, of wtaiat- 
ever description or promise. These were inevitable cora. se- 
quences. Hence the failure of the scheme of Latr, and tie 
ruin of all who embarked in it, owing, first, to a change in 
public opinion as to the probable success of the scheme, ajodf 
secondly, to the over-issue of money." By this great foUj; 
four hundred thousand families were ruined, or greatly 
reduced; whUe the Government got rid of about eight hun- 
dred millions of debt. Such was France under the Regency. 
Extra- ^^^ ^^ there a change for the better when Louis XV. 
vagance attained his majority. His vices and follies exceeded afl 
King, that had ever been displayed before. The support of ios 

mistresses alone was enough to embarrass the nation. Tbeir -^j^ 
waste and extravagance almost exceeded belief. Five hundred mjj^ 
millions of livres were added to the national debt for expeneei » ^ 
too ignominious to be even named. The Pare au Cerfe cost l^ 
the nation at least one hundred millions. The Palais BoyJj 
the Palais Luxembourg, the Trianon, and Versailles, vei* Mj^j. 
alternately scenes of the most disgraceful excesses, and so vile ^t^J 
was the Court that a celebrated Countess one day said •* 
a public festival, that " God, after having formed man, tod^ 
the mud that was left, and made the souls of princes an^ 
footmen." • i*^!] 

The regency of the Duke of Orleans occupied the fe** 1 ^j: 
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ght years of the reign of Louis XV. His prime minister Ch. 20 
B8 Dubois, afterwards Archbishop of Cambray, who was ^ jj 
smfBided with a cardinaPs hat for the service he rendered 1723 
* the Jesuits in their quarrel with the Jansenists. He was to 

man of most unprincipled character, a fit minister to a 1'26. 
rxDoe who pretended to be too intellectual to worship God, 
id who copied Henry IV. only in his licentiousness. ^{j^ 

The first minister of Louis XV., after he had himself as- I>ttboi8. 
tmed the reins of government, which took place in 1723, 
KB the Duke of Bourbon, lineal heir of the house of Cond^, 
fed first prince of the blood. His short administration was 
jnalized by no important event. Cardinal Fleury succeeded Cardi- 

the Duke. He had been preceptor of the King, and was 1* 
iperior to Court intrigue; a man of great timidity, but also 

man of great probity, gentleness, and benignity. Fortu- 
itely he was intrusted with power at a period of domestic 
'anquiUity, and his administration was, like that of Walpole, 
Bcific. He however made no improvements either in laws 
r finance. He ruled despotically, but with good intentions, 
fom 1726 to 1743. 

The main subject of interest connected with his peaceful 
idmiiustration, was the quarrel between the Jesuits and the 
fansenists, Fleury took the side of the former, although he 
W« never an active partisan. 

The Jansenist controversy was far from being terminated 
7 the demolition of the Abbey of Port Koyal, and the disper- 
8on of those who sought its retreat. That controversy was 
^ great event in the history of Catholic Europe during the 
*%hteenth century, involving, as it did, principles of high 
^Htical as well as theological interest. It had wiginated in 
QDg disputed questions pertaining to grace and free-will, — 
piestions which were agitated with great acrimony in the The 
cventeenth century, as they had previously been agitated • !^*^'' 
^nturies before by Augustioe and Pelagius ; it was prolonged 
because the independence of the National Church, and freedom 
f conscience from spiritual tyranny, were seen to 'be inti- 

R 
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Ch; 20 matoly connected with the principles in dispute. Jansenism 

was in fact a mild form of Puritanism, a timid protest against 

1726 ecclesiastical despotism, and as such, it always found many in 

to France prepared to symimthize with it. Pascal is immor- 

1748. talized by the " Provincial Letters " which, in connexion with 

this great stniggle, he directed against the Jesuits. These 

letters written in the purest French, with matchless power 

and beauty, inimitable models of irony, inflicted the severest 

The blow that body of ambitious and artftil casuists ever received, 

Parlia- 

nient The quari'el now under notice proved that even the Parlia- 
of Paris, ment of Paris had, to some extent, caught its spirit 

It so happened that a certain Bishop published a charge to 
his clergy which was strongly imbued with the independent 
doctrines of the Jansenists. He was tried and condemned by 
a provincial council, and banished by the Government. The 
Parliament of Piu*is, as the guaixiiau of the law, took up 
the quarrel, and Cardinal Fleury w^as obliged to resort to 
a Betl of Justice in order to secure the registry of the decree. 
A Ik^ of Justice was the personal appearance of the Sovereiga 
in the Suj^reme Judicial Tribimal of tlie nation ; and his com^ 
mand to the members of it to obey his injunctions was the lu!t 
resort of absolute poAver. The Parliament, of course, obey^ ; 
but protesteil the next day, and drew up resolutions which 
declared the temporal poAver to be independent of the spiritwJ- 
It then prociH}ded to Meudon, one of the royal palaces, to Uy 
it^ remonstrance before the Khig; but Louis XV., indignti^ 
and astonisht^d, ix^fused to see the members. The origii* 
controversy was now forgotten, and the cause of tlie ParHi- 
ment, which was the cause of liberty, became tlie cause of th* 
nation. The n^sistance was imsuccessful, yet it sowed tbe 
Its seeds of pnuiliu* discontent, and contributed, among oA* 
^\ c- causes, to that great insui-roction which finally overtufl*^ 
tor. the throne. 

It mav be asketl how tlie Parliament of Paris bectf* 
a judicial tribunal, rather tlian a le^slative assemblyi ss ^ 
England ? The reply is easily fiuiiished. When the J^' 
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masi code was introduced into French juriBprudence, in the lat- Ch. 20 
ter part of the Middle Ages, the old feudal and clerical judges, 
the barons and bishops, were incapable of expounding it, and i yof) 
a new class of men arose, the lawyers, whose exclusive to 
boaiiiess it was to study tlie laws. Being l>e&t acquainted 1743. 
with them, they entered upon the functions of judges, and 
the secular and clerical lords yielded to their opinions. The J^ 
great barons, however, still continued to sit in tlie judicial tious. 
tribunals, although ignorant of the new jurisprudence; and 
theur decisions were directed by the opinions of the lawyers 
who had obtained a seat in their body, as is the case at 
' present in the English House of Lords, when it sits as a 
Judicial body. The necessity of providing some permanent 
repository for the royal edicts, induced the kings of France to 
e&rd them in the journals of the courts of Parliament, being 
tlie highest judicial tribunal^ and the meniljers of those courts 
gndually availed themselves of this custom to dispute the 
legality of any edict which had not been thus registered. 

As the influence of the States-Greneral declined, the power Growth 
rf the Parliament increased. The encroachments of the p^^er. 
P^ttcy first engaged its attention, and the management of the 
finances by the Ministers of Francis I. called forth remon- 
*Rmces. During the war of the Fronde, the Parliament 
*^lutely refused to register the royal decrees. But Louis 
^UV. was sufficiently powerful to suppress the spirit of inde- 
P^dence, and accordingly entered the court, during the first 
years of his reign, with a whip in his hand, and compcjlled it 
^ register his edicts. Nor did any murmur afterwards 
escape the body, until, at the close of his reign, the members 
<*Pposed the bull Unigenitus (that which condemned the 
Jansenists) as an infringement of the liberties of the Galilean 
QiTirch. 

During the administration of Fleury, a fresh cause of Quarrel 
opposition sprang up. The minister of finance made an at- «.*^^ *^'^ 
tempt to inquire into the wealth of the clergy, which raised 
the jealousy of the order ; and the clergy, in order to divert 

R 2 
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Ch. 20 the attention of the court, revived the opposition of the Par- 
liament to the bull Umgenitus, It was resolved by tJie clergy 
1743. ^^ demand confessional notes from dying persons, and that 
these notes should be signed by priests adhering to the bull, 
before extreme imction should be given. On this point the 
Archbiahop of Paris was opposed by the Parliament, and this 
high judicial court imprisoned such of the clergy as revised 
to administer the sacraments. The King, \mder the guidance 
Spirited of Fleury, forbade tlie Parliament to take cognizance of ecclesi- 
rt»siHt- astical proceedings, and required it to suspend its prosecutions. 
Instead of acquiescing, the Parliament presented new remon- 
strances, refused to attend to any other functions, and resolved 
that they could not obey this injunction without violating 
their consciences. They cited the Bishop of Orleans before 
their tribimal, and ordered aU his writings, which denied the 
jurisdiction of the court, to be publicly burnt by the execu- 
tioner. By aid of the militaiy they enforced the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments, and became so interested in the 
controversy as to neglect other official duties. 

The indignant King banished the members, with the ex- 
ception of four, whom he imprisoned; and, in order not to 
impede the administration of justice, established another tribu- 
nal for the prosecution of civil suits. But the lawyers, 
sympathizing with the Parliament, refused to plead before 
the new comt. This resolute conduct, and other e^vils hap- 
pening at the time, induced the King to yield, in order to 
conciliate the people, and tlie Parliament was recalled. This 
was a popular ti'iumph, and the Archbishop was in his turn 
banished. Shortly after, Cardinal Fleury died, and a n<5* 
policy was adopted. 
^j^_ On the death of Fleury (1743), who had administered 

•ijiino de aflfaii's with wisdom and moderation, a great change took 
"'"P^- place in the character and measures of tlie Kinir. The reign 
of mistresses commenced, to an extent unparalleled in the 
history of Europe. Louis XIV. hatl bestowed the revenue 
i)f the State on unworthy favoiites ; but Louis XV., not con- 
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tent mth this, intnistod the most impctrtant State matters to Cli. "20 
their direction, and the profoimdest State secn»ts to their ^ j^ 
keeping. 174;j 

Among thcse^ Madame de Pompadour was the most noted, to 
She named and displaced the Comptroller General, and re- 17Gl. 
caved herself annually nearly a million and a half of li'VTi^, 
besides hotels, palaces, and estates. Sprung from the middle 
ranks of society, she yet assumed the aire ot* a princess of the Ilor px- 
Uood. She was unquestionably a woman of intellect and tact, J^^^' 
but unprincipled beyond precedent. She was the patroness 
of artists and philosophers, but she liked those best who 
by their conduct and sjxxiulations sapped the foiuulations of 
ihat throne from which she derivinl her splendour. Ambition 
was her master-passion. Iler boudoir was the royal coimcil 
chamber. Most of the great men of France paid court to her; 
for to neglect this was s(xjial ruin. Voltaire praised her 
beauty, and Montesquieu flattered her intellect, ller extra- 
vagance was equal to her audacity. She insistini on dra^ring 
bills on the treasury without specifying the ser\'ice. The 
Con^troller General was in despair, and the State was involved 
Ml inextricable embarrassments. 

Through her influence the Due de Choiseul became the pnc <le 
'Dccessor of Fleury. He was not deficient in talent ; but his ^^^^*" 
■ininistration was unfortunate. Under his rule, in 1757, 
^■'OUis lost the Canadas, and France plunged into a contest with 
'Weric the Great. 

The most memorable event which arose out of the policy 

•^ conduct of Choiseul was the fall of the Jesuits. Their 

*^ and influence had obtained from the Pope the bull 

^^enitus, designed to suppress their enemies, the Jansenists ; 

^d the King, governed by Fleury, had taken their side. 

■°^t they were so unwise as to quarrel with the powerful 

^stress of Louis XV. They despised her, and defied her 

^tred. She therefore only waited for an opportunity to effect 

^ir ruin. This was at length furnished by the failure of 

*^ Valette, the head of the Jesuits at Martinicpie. 
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Ch. 20 It must be borne in mind that the Jesuits had embarked in 



^ jj commercial enterprises, while ojficiating as missionaries. La 
1762, Valette aimed to monopolize, for his order, the trade with the 
West Indies, and this commercial ambition excited the jeakmsy 
The of the mercantile classes in France. It happened that some 
^gjy * of his most valuable ships were taken and plundered by the 
com- English cruisers, which calamity, occurring at a time of 
affairs, embarrassment, caused his bills to be protested, and bis bank- 
ers to stop pa3mient. The bankers indignantly accused the 
Jesuits, as a body, of peculation and fraud, and demanded 
repayment from the Order. Had the Jesuits been wise, they 
would have satisfied them. But who is wise on the brink of 
destruction? The Jesuits refused to sacrifice La Valette. 
The matter was carried before the Parliament of Paris in the 
year 1762, and the whole nation was interested in the result* 
It was decided by this supreme judicial tribunal, that the 
Jesuits were responsible. 

But the commercial injury was weak in comparison with the 
moral. In the course of these legal proceedings, the books and 
rule of the Jesuits were demanded ; that mysterious rule whiclfc. 
had never been exposed to the public eye, and which hA 
been so carefully guarded. When this was produced, all minor 
questions vanished; mistresses, bankruptcies, politics, finanoes, 
wars, all became insignificant, compared with those questions 
which affected the position and welfare of " The Society* 
Their Pascal became a popular idol, and " Tartuffe grew VB^ 
P""^^" , before Escobar." Reports of the trial lay on every toilet tabic, 
errors, and persons of both sexes, and of all ages and conditions, re*^ 
with avidity the writings of the casuists. Nothing was talk^ 
about but " probability," " surrender of conscience," 0^ 
" mental reservations." Philosophers grew jealous of t^^ 
absorbing interest with which everything pertaining to t^ 
regime of the Jesuits was read, and of the growing popular!^ 
of the Jansenists, who had exposed it. " What," said Vd' 
taire, " will it profit us to be delivered from the foxes, if *^* 
are to be given up to the wolves ?" The philosopher h^ 
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been . among the first to raise tlie cry of alarm, and lie now Ch. 20 
found it no easy thing to allay the storm. "aTiT' 

The Jesuists, in their distress, had only one friend sufli- 1762 
ciently powerful to protect them, and this was the King. lie to 
had been their best friend, and he still wished to come to their l'o7. 
rescue. But his minister and his mistress circumvented him. 
They represented that, as the Parliament and the nation were ^^g_ 
both aroused against the Jesuits, his resistance would neces- ments 
sarily provoke a new Fronde. The wavering ^lonarch, placed Jesuits. 
in the painful necessity of choosing, as he supposed, between 
a war and the ruin of his best friends, yielded to the solicita- 
tions of his artful advisers. But he yielded with a modera- 
tion which did him honor. lie would not consent to the 
€;i:piil8ion of the Jesuits until efforts had been made to secui*e 
tibeir reform. He accordingly caused letters to be written to 
Borne, demanding an immediate attention to the subject. 
Choiseul himself prepared the scheme of reformation. But 
the Jesuits would not hear of any retrenchment of their power 
<* privileges. " Let us remain as we are, or let us exist no 
taiger," was their reply. The Parliament, the people, the 
''Minister, and the mistress renewed their clamors. The Par- 
^'toent decreed that the constitution of the Society was an 
®Uiroachment on the royal authority, and the King was obliged 
*^ yield. The members of the Society were forbidden to wear 
the Jesuit habit, or to enjoy any clerical office or dignity; _ . 
''^eir colleges were closed, their Order was dissolved, and in expul- 
* 7 64 they were expelled from the kingdom, in spite of the^*°°*"^^ 
^treaties and tears of their zealous advocates. pres- 

Through the intrigues of the Due de Choiseul, the Jesuits ^^**"- 
^ 1767 were also expelled from Portugal and Spain. Soon 
•fter this, at the instigation of the ambassadors by whom his 
^*^ction had been secured. Pope Gangenelli suppressed the 
^^'s^r. Sixty-nine coUeges were closed, their missions were 
*>lXiken up, their churches given to their rivals, and twenty- 
tWo thousand priests were lefl, without organization, wealth, 
^ power. They had their revenge. Ganganelli died by slow 
poison, and the expelled priests found a icfu^^ m Yx^oasvsN.^ 
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Ch. 20 Frederic having by that time bc^im to perceive the 
^ jy lutionary character of the new philosophers. 
1767 It is impossible to avoid being struck by the suicidal 

to racter of the measures, which all connected with the 
1774. during this reign, instigated or encouraged. Whoever £>: 

tended to give his aid to the monarchy helped to subveirfc - 
by the very measures and principles he proposed. The I>uJfaQ 
of Orleans, when he patronized Law, gave a shock to tJze 
whole economical system of the old regime. And when ttkis 
Scotch financier said to the powerful aristocracy around- bizn, 
" Silver is only to you the means of circulation; beyond this 
it belongs to the country;" he announced the ruin of the 
glebe, and the fall of feudal prejudices. 

The bankruptcies which followed the bursting of his bubbJe 
weakened the charm of the word lumor, on which was based 
the stability of the throne. The coiuiiers, when they blaae^ 
in jewels, and in all the costly ornaments^ of their time, g«v^^ 
growth emplo3niient and importance to a host of shopkeepers, wl»^> 
of the grew rich as those who patronized them grew poor. Tb^ 
Court, when it encouraged their extravagance, raised up a nr«^ 
aristocracy, into whose hands the chateaux of the anciea* 
nobles feU. The philosophers who dined at the table of dk^ 
King and his mistresses, taught the prosperous middle class » 
knowledge of their rights, as well as inflamed their socia* 
ambition. In their dingy back rooms they discussed th^ 
theories of the new apostles. Even the improvements c» 
Paris, such as the erection of theatres and operas, became 
nurseries of future clubs, and poisoned wells of popular edu- 
cation; while the ruin of the Jesuits — the grand stroke o* 
the Due de Choiseid, deprived the press of its most wttchAv 
spies, and literature of its most jealous guardians, 
jjjg In like manner, when the grand seigneurs and noble dam* 

seeds of of that aristocratic age wept over the sorrows of the ** Ne^ 
J^ ^' Heloise," or craved that imaginary state of untutoied ino^ 
cence which Rousseau so morbidly described ; or admired the 
brilliant generalization of laws which Montesquieu had p^ 
ned; or laughed at the envenomed words of Voltaire; or qaotrf 
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the atheistic doctiiiies of D'Alombert and Diderot, or enthn- Ch. 20 
siastically discussed the economical theories of I)u Quesnay ^ j, 
oaad old Marquis Mirabeau, — that stern father of him who, 1774. 
V>oth in his intellectual power and moral deformity, was alike 
the exponent and protluct of the French Kevolution; they 
Httle dreamed that these new exix>unders of humanity would 
l>iing forth the Brissots, the Condorcets, the Marats, the 
A^antons, and the RobespieiTCS of the next generation. 

Perhaps no one more clearly perceived the tendencies of 
the times than the King liimscdf, with all his Sardauapalian Insiprht 
^fieminacy ; but he had not the counige to face them. Seeing ?f. 
the clanger, but feeling his impotence, he exclaimed to his 
<5oartier8, " Apres moi, le deluge." The latter days of such a 
^^an were of course melancholy. A languor, from which 
Only his mistresses could momentarily rouse him, oppressed his 
life. Deaf, incapable of being aroused, worn out with infir- 
^laities, perhaps stung -with remorse, he dragged out his sixty- 
fourth year, and at last, in the year 1774, died of the small- His 
pox, which he caught in one of his infamous visits to the 
I*aic au Cerfs. Ilis loathsome remains were hastily huddled 
*xito a carriage, and deposited in the vaults of St. Denis. 
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Capeflgue; "Ilistoiro Philosophique du Bcgnc do Louis XV.," par 
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plained in Smyth's "Lectures," and Anderson's "History of Com- 
^epee." The struggles between the King and tho Parliament of Paris 
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^•nke's " History of tlie Popes ;" Pascal's " Provincial Letters ;" and 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE COLONIAL WABS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

Ch.21 During the administration of Sir Robert Walpole, the 
~ English colonies in America, and the East India Company's 
2 ggg settlements, began to attract great attention, and to be re- 
garded as of considerable political importance. A very brief 
sketch of the history and growth of these possessions is all 
that can be given. 
English In 1088, the American colonies, of which there weqp twelve, 
ookHues. contained about two hundred thousand inhabitants, and all of 
tliese were Protestants ; all cherished the principles of dril 
and religious liberty, and sought, by industry, frugality^ and 
patience, to secure independence and prosperity. 

But the shores of North America were not colonized merdj 
by the English and Dutch. On the banks of the St Law- 
rence and Mississippi, another body of colonists arrived, aiA 
introduced other customs and different institutions. 
French Within seven years from the discovery of the continent, the 
■**'^^ fisheries of Newfoundland were known to French adventnrerfc 
The St. Lawrence was explored in 1506, and in 1688, Quebec 
was settled by Champlain, who aimed at the glory of foondiog 
a state. In 1C27 he succeeded in establishing the anthoxity 
of the French on the banks of the St. Lawrence. 

In 1 688, England possessed those colonies which border OB 
the Atlantic Ocean, from Maine to Georgia. The French, <* 
the other hand, possessed Nova Scotia, Canada, Lotusiana, sod 
the countriM bordering on the Mississippi and its brancbtfi 
from the Gulf of Mexico to Lake Superior, as well as the *^ 
ritories around the great lakes. 
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A mutual jealousy, as was to be expected, sprung up be- Cli.2; 
tween France and England respecting their colonial posses- T"^ 
sions. Both kingdoms aimed at the sovereignty of North 1688 
America. The French were entitled perhaps, by right of to 
discovery, to the greater extent of territory; but their colonies ^'^^^ 
were unequal to those of the English in respect to numbers, 
and still more so in moral elevation and intellectual culture. 

But Louis XrV., then in the height of his power, meditated lousy 

the complete subjection of the English settlements. The 

French allied themselves with tlie Indians, and savage wars 

were the result. The Mohawks and other tribes, encouraged 

by the French, committed fearful massacres at Deerfield and 

Haverhill, and the English settlers were kept in a state of 

constant alarm and fear. By the treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 

& colonists obtained peace and considerable accession of ter- 

Aoiy. In 1719, John Law proposed his celebrated financial 

■cbme to the Prince Regent of France, when the Mississippi 

Company was chartered, and Louisiana colonized. 

Meanwhile the English colonies advanced in wealth, num- Growth 
"^ and political importance, and, as we have already said, ^^J^^ 
''^gan to attract the notice of Government. Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was solicited, during his administration, to tax the colo- 
*^; but he rejected the proposal. He encouraged trade to 
4e utmost,' and tribute was only levied through the consump- 
«on of British manufactures. But restrictions were subse- 
rviently imposed on colonial enterprise, which led to collisions 
*^ween the colonies and the mother country. The Southern 
Colonies were on the whole more favored tlian the Northern, 
out all of them were regarded simply as instruments for pro- 
'•'^oting the peculiar interests of Great Britain. Other subjects 
^dispute also arose; but, in spite of all, the settlements made 
'S^Jd strides. There was a general diflfusion of knowledge, Their 
*«e laws were well observed, and the ministers of religion were P?"**^ 
^ honor to their sacred calling. The earth was subdued, and tion. 
replenished with a hardy and religious set of men. Senti- 
^'^^^ of patriotism and independence were ardently cherished. 
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Cli.21 The people were trained to protect themselves; and, in their 
• town meetings, learned to discuss political questions, and to 
17X9 understand political rights. 

to Ecclesiastical controversies sometimes disturbed the peace 

1745. of parishes and commimities, but did not retard the general 
prosperity. Some great lights now appeared. David Brain- 
erd, as early as 1742, performed labors of disinterestedness 
and enlightened piety, which have never been surpassed, and 
J. . rarely equalled. Jonathan Edwards had also then stamped his 
great genius on the whole character of New England theology, and 
™^°* won the highest honors as a metaphysician from European ad- 
mirers. His treatise on the " Freedom of the Will** has secured 
the praises of philosophers and divines of all parties, from 
Hume to Chalmers, and can " never be attentively perused 
without a sentiment of admiration at the strength and stretch 
of the human understanding." Benjamin Franklin had not 
indeed, at this early epoch, distinguished himself for philoso- 
phical discoveries ; but he had attracted attention as the 
editor of a newspaper, in which he fearlessly defended free- 
dom of speech and the rights of the people. But greater than 
Franklin, greater than any hero w^hich modem history has 
commemorated, was that young Virginian planter, who iraB 
soon after to be seen watching, with intense solicitude, the 
interests and glory of his country, and preparing himself for 
that great conflict which has given him immortality. 

The growth of the colonies, and their importance in the 
eyes of Europeans, had now provoked the jealousy of the W^o 
leading powers of Europe, and the colonial struggle between 
England and France began. 
French The French claimed the right of erecting a chain of f^y^ 
. tresses alonsr the Ohio and the Alississippi, with a view * 
connect Canada with Louisiana, obtain a monopoly of 
fur trade with the Indians, and secure the possession of 
finest part of the American continent. But these desig'"^ 
were displeasing to the English colonists, who had alreaC^ 
extended their settlements far into the interior. The Engli-^^ 
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ministry was also indignant at tliese movements, by which the Gh.21 
oolcnies were completely surrounded by military posts. ^ j^ 

It was to protest against the erection of these fortresses that 1745 
ten years later (1755) George Washington, then twenty-three to 
years of age, was sent by the colony of Virginia to the banks 1'^^. 
of the Ohio. That journey through the trackless wilderness, 
attended only by one person, in no slight dcgi'ee marked him wash- 
oaty and prepared him for his subsequent career. ington. 

While the disputes about the forts were carried on between 

the cabinets of France and England, the French prosecuted 

their encroachments in America 'with great boldness, which 

doubtless hastened the rupture between the two countries. 

Orders were sent to the colonies to drive the French from their 

luurpations in Nova Scotia, and from their fortified posts 

^ipon the Ohio. Governor Shirley, of the Massachusetts 

odony, hearing from some prisoners of war the condition of 

I^Juisburg, the strongest fortress, next to Quebec, in North 

America, resolved to capture it, and the general court voted 

*^plies. All the New England colonies sent volunteers, and 

tiie united forces, amounting to about four thousand men, were 

pot under the command of William Pepperell, a merchant of 

Portsmouth, in New Hampshire. The men were chiefly fish- 

^iQen, entirely inexperienced in the art of war, and yet, 

*ided by an English fleet, they succeeded in taking Louisburg, Fall of 

^ 1745, after a siege of three months. But this great achieve- J'^oi^- 

^**eiit did not lead immediately to the conquest of Canada, as 

^ Was not followed up by vigorous measures. 

In 1755, General Braddock was sent to America, to prose- 
^'^ the war on a larger scale. He had in view, chiefly, the 
^^struction of the line of fortresses which the French had 
^*^6cted between Canada and Louisiana. The colonies co- 
^^P^rated with the mother country, and three expeditions were 
P^ftOned, one to attack Fort Du Quesne, now Pittsburg; a 
*^cond to attack Fort Niagara ; and the third. Crown Point, on 
■*^*ke Champlain. 

The expedition against Fort Du Quesne was a memorable 
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Ch. 21 failure, and Braddock himself was killed in an action against 

. -J the French and Indians. The other two expeditions also 

1755 failed, chiefly from the want of union between the governors 

to and the provincial assemblies. The colonists, eager as they 

1759. y^ere for liberty, were not desirous of shedding their blood for 

the aggrandizement of England. 

The failure of these expeditions contributed to. make the 

English ministers unpopular; and when Pitt succeeded the 

jjg^ Duke of Newcastle, the war was prosecuted with greater vigor. 

expedi- He planned three new expeditions, one against Louisbuig, 

which had been surrendered to the French, a second against 

Ticonderoga, and a third against Fort Du Quesne, 1758- 

Louisburg was reduced by General AmherstJ though only 
with a force of fourteen thousand men. Fort Du Quesne was 
abandoned. Ticonderoga was not taken. But the campaign 
of 1759 was attended with greater results. General Wolie, 
who had distinguished himself at the siege of Louisburg, had 
orders to ascend the St. Lawrence, and capture Quebec. He 
succeeded in his work, but died in the moment of victory, 
Fall of much lamented by the nation. The capture of Quebec, de- 
Quebec, fended by nine thousand French troops, was followed by the 
complete subjugation of Canada, and the ruin of the Frenclk. 
cause in America. France lost for ever all hopes of ascen-* 
dency in the western world. 

But the colonial jealousy between England and France ex- 
tended also to India. As late as 1742, the territories of tke 
English in India scarcely extended beyond the precinds of 
the town occupied by the East India Company's servants. 
The first English settlement of importance was on the Island 
of Java; but in 1658, a grant of land was obtained on the 
Coromandel coast, near Madras, where was erected the strong? 
fortress of St. George. In 16G8, the Island of Bombay''** 
ceded by the crown of Portugal to Charles II., and m*^ 
English the capital of the British settlements in India. In 1698, *« 
English had a settlement on the Hooghly, which afterwsrf* 
became the metropolis of British power. 
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Bnt the Datch, and Portuguese, and Fi*cnch had also colo- Ch. 21 
nies in India for purposes of trade. Louis XIV. established ^ ^^ 
a company, in imitation of the English, which sought a 1744. 
settlement on the Hooghly. The French company had also 
built a fort on the coast of the Camatic, about eighty miles 
floath of Madras, called Pondichcrr}'', and had colonized two 
fertile islands in the Indian Ocean, which they called the Isle 
of France and the Isle of Bourbon. The possessions of the 
French were controlled by two presidencies, one on the Isle of 
France, and the other at Pondicherry. 

When the war broke out between England and France, in HoAtili- 
1744, these French presidencies were ruled by two men of ?®?."^ 
superior genius, — La Bourdonnais and Duplcix, — both of 
ibem men of great experience in Indian affairs, and both 
devoted to the interests of the company, so far as their own 
pCBonal ambition would permit. When Commodore Burnet, 
with an English squadron, was sent into the Indian seas. La 
Bourdonnais succeeded in fitting out an expedition to oppose it, 
tnd even contemplated the capture of Madras. No decisive 
•ction was fought at sea ; but the French governor succeeded 
Ja taking Madras. This success displeased the Nabob of the 
Camatic, and he sent a letter to Dupleix, and complained of 
4e aggression of his countrymen in attacking a place under 
his protection. Dupleix, envious of the fame of La Bour- 
^otmais, and not pleased w^ith the terms of capitulation, as 
'^cing too favorable to the English, claimed the right of 
^^tnulling the conquest, since Madras, when taken, would fall 
^**Uier his own presidency. 

The ^contentions between these two Frenchmen prevented La 
^ft Bourdonnais from following up the advantage of his donnais. 
'^ctory, and he failed in his attempts to engage the English 
^^t He returned to France, and died from the effects of an 
^^jnst imprisonment in the Bastile, 

Dupleix, after the departure of La Bourdonnais^ brought 
^^ principal inhabitants of Madras to Pondicherry. But 
^me of them contrived to escape. Among them was the 
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Ch. 21 celebrated Clivc, then a clerk in a mercantile baiue. In 
the year 1740, he entered into the Company's service as an 
1748 ensign, and soon found occasion to distinguish himself. 

to But Dupleix, master of Madras, now formed the scheme of 

1751. founding an Indian empire, and of expelling the English from 

the Carnatic. India was in a state to favor his enterprises. 

The empire of the Great Mogul, whose capital was Delhi, was 

tottering from decay. It had been, in the sixteenth centmy, 

the most powerful empire in the world. The magnificence of 

Schemes its palaces then astonished even Europeans, accustomed to the 

"^ P^' splendor of Paris and Versailles. Its viceroys ruled over 

provinces larger and richer than either France or England. 

The Nabob of Arcot was one of these princes. He hated 
the French, and befriended the English. On the death of 
this Viceroy of the Deccan, in 1748, to whom he was subject| 
Dupleix conceived his gigantic scheme of conquest. To the 
throne of this Viceroy there were several claimants, two of 
whom applied to the French for assistance. This was what 
the Frenchman desired, and he allied himself with the pie- 
tenders. With the assistance of the French, Mirzappa Juy ob- 
tained the Viceroyalty. Dupleix was splendidly rewarded, was 
intrusted with the command of seven thousand Indian cavaliy, 
and received a present of two hundred thousand poimds. 

The only place on the Carnatic which remained in posses- 
sion of the rightful Viceroy was Trichinopoly, and this was 
soon invested hy the French and Indian forces. 
Victo- To raise this siege, and so turn the tide of French conquest, 
j!^.* °^ became the object of Clive, then twenty-five years of age. He 
represented to his superior the importance of this post, and 
also of striking a decisive blow. He suggested the plan of u 
attack on Arcot itself, the residence of the Nabob. His prt>" 
j(jct was approved, and he was placed at the head of a for* 
of three hundred sepoys and two himdred Englishmen. The 
city was taken by surprise, and its captan^ induced the Nabob 
tf) relinquish the «ic*ge of Trichinopoly in ojiicr to retake U* 
capital. 
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But Clive 80 intrenched his followers, that they successfully Ch. 21 
defended the place, after exhibiting prodigies of valor. The 
fortune of war turned to the side of the gallant Englishman, 1751 
and Dupleix, who was no general, retreated before the victors, to 
Gtiye obtained the command of Fort St. David, an important 1756. 
fortress near Madras, and soon controlled the Carnatic. 

About this time, the settlements on the Hooghly were plun- English 
dered by Surajah Dowlah, Viceroy of Bengal. Bengal was ^'^^^^^ 
the most fertile and populous province of the empire of the plun- 
Great Mogul. It was watered by the Ganges, the sacred ^*^"*^* 
river of India, and its cities were sui-prisingly rich. Its capital 
was Moorshedabad, a city nearly as large as London ; and here 
^ young Viceroy lived in luxury and effeminacy, and in- 
dulged in every species of cruelty and folly. He hated the 
Ei^lish who were in Calcutta, and longed to plunder them. 
He accordingly, in 1756, seized the infant city, and shut up 
one hundred and forty of the colonists in a dungeon of the 
fct, a room twenty feet by fourteen, with only two small win- 
dows; and, in a few hours, one hundred and seventeen died. 
The horrors of that night have been awfully depicted by 
Macaulay in his Essay on Clive, and the place of torment. Black 
^^Bed the Black Hole of Calcutta^ is synonymous with suf- ^^jf ^ 
feing and misery. cutta. 

Qive resolved to avenge this act of cruelty. An expedi- 
*^ was fitted out at Madras to punish the inhuman Nabob, 
insisting of nine hundred Europeans and fifteen hundred 
"^poys. It was a small force, but it proved sufiicient. Cal- 
^tta was recovered, and the army of the Xabob was routed. 
^five intrigued with the enemies of the despot in his own 
^ty ; and, by means of unparalleled treachery, dissimulation, 
*^, and violence, Surajah Dowlah was deposed, and Meer 
waffier, one of the conspirators, was made Nabob in his place. 
■^ return for the services of Clive, the new Viceroy splendidly 
^Warded him. A hundred boats conveyed the treasures of Great- 

^^lUral down the river to Calcutta. Clive himself, who had ",':?^ °^ 
to 1^ . clive. 

talked between heaps of gold and silver, crowned with dia- 
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Ch.21 monds and rubies, condescended to receive a present of three 
hundred thousand pounds. His moderation has been com- 
1757 mended by his biographers in not asking for a million. 

to The elevation of Meer Jaffier was, of course, displeasing tc 

1760. the imbecile ruler of India, and a large army was sent tc 
dethrone him. The Nabob appealed, in his necessity, to the 
English ; and, with the powerful assistance of the Europeans^ 
the forces of the successor of the great Aurungzebe were sig" 
nally routed. But the great sums he was obliged to bestow on 
his allies, and the encroaching spirit which they manifested, 
changed his- friendship into enmity. He plotted with the 
Dutch and the French to overturn the power of the English. 
Clive divined his object, and, in 1760, Meer Jaffier was de- 
posed in his turn. The Viceroy of Bengal was but the tool 
of his English protectors, and British power was firmiy 
planted in the centre of India. 
Growth Calcutta was now the capital of a great empire ; and the 
En r h ^^* India Company, a mere assemblage of merchants, be- 
po^-er. came the rulers and disposers of provinces which Alexander 
had coveted in vain. The career of Hastings, and the fiml 
conquest of India, belong to subsequent chapters, and to t 
time when East India affairs became mixed up with the con- 
tentions of rival statesmen, in the days of the younger Ktt. 
Before we consider these, we must again turn to the conti- 
nental States, and review the seven years' war which Fiedeik 
had provoked. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

FREDERIC THE GREAT AND THE SEVEN YEARS' WAR. 

taDERic II. of Prussia has won a name which at once Ch. 22 
>rts admiration, and calls forth aversion. War was his , ^ 

A. D. 

ffbing passion and his highest glory. Peter the Great was 1740 
a barbarian, and Charles XII. half a madman ; but Fred- to • 
was neither barbarous nor wild. Louis XIV. plimged his 1786. 
m into war from sheer egotism, and William III. fought 
he great cause of civil and rehgious liberty ; but Frederic ^^^' 

6ldc tll6 

ilged in that awful luxury for the excitement which war Great, 
laced, and £*om a restless ambition of taking what was not 
)wn. 

e was bom in the royal palace of Berlin, in 1712 — ^ten 
s after Prussia had become a kingdom, and in the lifetime 
is grandfather, Frederic I. The fortunes of his family 
5 made by his great-grandfather, called the Great Elector, His an- 
te house of HohenzoUem. He could not make Branden- ^^^"* 
J a fertile province ; so he turned it into a military state, 
yas wise, benignant, and imiversally beloved, 
at few of the amiable qualities of the Elector were in- 
«d by his great-grandson. Frederic 11. resembled more 
whimsical and tyrannical father, Frederic WiUiam, who Fred- 

his children without a cause, and sent his subjects to ^j^uam 
)n from mere caprice. When his ambassador, in London, 

allowed only one thousand poimds a year, he gave a 
ity of thirteen hundred pounds to a taU Irishman, to join 
iamous body guard, a regiment of men who were all above 
feet high. He would kick women in the streets, abuse 

s2 
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Ch. 22 clergymen for looking on tlie soldiers, and insulted his son's 
tutor for teaching him Latin. But, abating his coarseness, his 
1740. brutality, and his cruelty, he was a Christian after his own 
noti9ns. He had respect for the institutions of religion, de- 
nounced all amusements as siniid, and read a sermon aloud, 
every afternoon, to his family. 
Tyran- His son perceived his inconsistencies, and grew up an infi- 
Sg^ • del. There was no sympathy between them ; the father hated 
William, the heir of his house and throne. The yoimg prince was kept 
on bread and water; his most moderate wishes were disre- 
garded; he was surrounded with spies; he was cruelly beaten 
and imprisoned, and abused as a monster and a heatlieD. 
The cruel treatment which he received induced him to fly; 
his flight was discovered; he was brought back to BerliDy 
condemned to death as a deserter, and only saved from thfe 
fate of a malefactor by the intercession of half the crowDe(S. 
heads of Europe. A hollow reconciliation was effected; ao^ 
the prince was permitted, at last, to retire to one of the royetl 
palaces, where he amused himself with books, billiards, balls, 
and banquets. He opened a correspondence with Voltaire, 
and became an ardent admirer of his opinions. 

In 1740 the old King died, and Frederic II. mounted sd 
absolute throne. He foimd a well filled treasury, and a splen- 
didly disciplined army. His customary pleasures were aban- 
doned, and dreams of glory filled his ambitious soul. 
Acces- Scarcely was he seated on his throne, before military ag- 
sion of grandizement became the animating principle of his life. His 
eiic II. ^s^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ conquest, in 1741, of Silesia, one of the 
richest provinces of the Austrian empire. It belonged to Man* 
Theresa, Queen of Hungary and Bohemia, daughter of the late 
Emperor of Germany, whose succession was guaranteed bj 
virtue of the Pragmatic Sanction — a law which the Emperor 
Charles passed respecting his daughter's claim, and which w» 
recognized by the old King of Prussia, and ratified by all the 
leading powers of Europe. Without a declaration of w>r» 
without complaints, without a cause, almost without a pretext 
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from the mere lust of dominion, Fre-ieric commenced hostili- Ch. 22 
ties-, in the depth of winter, when invasion was miexpected, ^ ^ 
and when the garrisons were defenceless. Without a battle, 1742 
one of the oldest provinces of Austria was seized, and the to 
royal robber returned in triumph to his capital 1/56. 

Such an outrage astonished and alarmed the whole civilized His am- 
"world, and Europe armed itself to assist the unfortunate ^^^^^°^- 
Qaeen, whose empire was threatened with complete dismem- 
l)erment Frederic was alarmed, and in 1742 a hollow peace 
WI8 made. But, in two years, the war again broke out, 
dooiig with the Treaty of Dresden, in 1745. To recover 
Sleeia and to humble Frederic was, however, still the aim of 
Maria Theresa ; and at last she succeeded in securing the co- 
operation of Russia, France, Sweden, and Saxony. No one 
WW doubted of the ruin of the house of Brandenburg. Six 
tandred thousand men were at length arrayed to crush an 
imprincipled king, who had trampled on all the laws of 
Qit[(His and on all the principles of justice. 

The resistance of Frederic to these immense forces (1756 The 
-*1763) constitutes the celebrated Seven Tears' War, they^^®^", 
Diost gigantic which Europe had seen since the Reformation. Wiir. 
lie contest began during the latter years of George II., and 
*B8 connected with the colonial wars of Great Britain and 
France. It called out all the energies of the elder Pitt, and 
placed Great Britain in a high position among the nations. 






Frederic was not slow to perceive the extent of his danger ; 
«»d would gladly have been relieved from the contest; but it 
"Was inevitable. Great and overwhelming odds were arrayed 
against him. Still he had important advantages. He was 
absolute master of his army, of his treasury, and of his terri- 
tories. The lives and property of his subjects were at his 
disposal ; these subjects were brave and loyal ; he was popular 
with the people, and was sustained by the enthusiasm of the Xotwil- 
nation ; his army was well disciplined ; he had no sea coast ^^"^'^-^ 
to defend, and he could concentrate all his forces upon any takeu. 
point he pleased, in a short time. 
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Ch. 22 His only hope was in energetic measures. He therefore in- 

vaded Saxony, a£ once, with sixty thousand men. His aim 

1756. ^^ ^ seize the State papers at Dresden, which contained the 

proofs of the confederation. These were found and published, 

which showed that now, at least, he acted on the defensive. 

The campaign of 1756 opened favourably, and the first great 
battle was won by the Prussians. By the victory of Lowositz, 
Frederic got possession of Saxony. 
Embar- The campaign of 1757 was commenced under great solid- 
'^ss- tude. Five hundred thousand men were arrayed against two 
of Fred- hundred thousand. Near Prague, Frederic obtained a victory, 
«ric. but lost twelve thousand men. He then invested Pragne. 
Greneral Daun, with a superior army, advanced to its relief 
Another bloody battle was fought, and lost by the Prussiac; 
King. This seemed to be a fatal stroke. At the outset, as is 
were, of the war, he had received a check. The confidence o: 
his soldiers was weakened. Malevolent sarcasm pointed (xxi 
mistakes. The siege of Prague was raised, and Bohemia was 
abandoned. A French army, at the same time, invaded Ger- 
many ; and Frederic heard also of the death of his mother, the 
only person whom he loved. His spirits fell, and he became 
haggard and miserable. 

His dominions were now assailed by a French, a Swedish, 
and a Eussian army. His capital was in the hands of the 
Croatians, and he was opposed by superior Austrian forces. 
No wonder that he was oppressed with melancholy, and saw 
before him the ruin of his house. On one thing, however, he 
was resolved — never to be taken alive. So he provided him- 
self with poison, which he always carried about his person. 
Hjg The heroic career of Frederic dates from this hour of lni^ 

heroism fortime and trial. Indeed, the heroism of all great men 
commences in perplexity, difficulty, and danger. Success is 
obtained only through struggle. Frederic's career is a splendid 
example of that power which rises above danger, and extri- 
cates a man from difficulties when his cause is desperate. 
The King of Prussia first marched against the Frendi* 
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The two armies met at Rossbach. The number of the French Ch. 22 
iras double that of the Prussians ; but the Prussians were 'T~T~ 

^V* Urn 

better disciplined, and were commanded by an abler general. 1757. 
The French felt secure of victory; but they were defeated: 
seven thousand men were taken prisoners, together with their Battle 
guns, ammimition, parrots, hair powder, and pomatimi. The bachr** 
lictory of Rossbach won for Frederic a great name, and 
Mftised universal joy among the Enghsh and ^Prussians. 

After a brief rest, he turned his face towards Silesia, which 
bad again fallen into the hands of the Austrians. It was 
fiff the sake of gaining this province that he had provoked 
ti» hostilities of Europe; and pride, as well as interest, in- 
Awed him to bend all his energies to regain it. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine commanded the forces of Maria Theresa, 
which numbered eighty thousand men. Frederic could only oispiu 
•nay against him an army of thirty thousand. And yet, in "ty of 
^ate of the disparity of forces, and his desperate condition, he bers. 
WBolved to attack the enemy. His generals remonstrated; 
hat the only answer they obtained was full permission to 
letire, if they pleased. None were found to shim the danger, 
ftederic knew how to excite the enthusiasm of his troops ; 
he both encouraged and threatened them. He declared that 
^J cavalry regiment which did not, on being ordered, burst 
^petuously on the foe, should, after the battle, be dismounted, 
•od converted into a garrison regiment. But he had no 
J^Eason to complain. 

On the 5th of December, 1757, the day of the ever-memor- Battle 
•Ue battle of Leuthen, he selected an officer with fifty men as ^ * 
his body-guard. " I shall," said he, " expose myself much to- 
day; you are not to leave me for an instant; if I fall, cover 
ine quickly with a mantle, place me in a waggon, and tell the 
&ct to no one. The battle cannot be avoided, and must be 
won." He obtained a glorious victory. According to Napo- 
leon, the battle was a masterpiece on the part of the victor, 
and placed him in the first rank of generals. Twenty thou- 
sand Austrians were either killed or taken. Breslau opened 
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Ch. 22 its gates to tlie Prussians, and Silesia was reconquered. 

King's fame filled the world. Pictures of him were 1 

A. Urn 

1758. ^^ almost every house. The enthusiasm of Germany wa« 
surpassed by that of England. London was illuminated; 
an annual subsidy of seven hundred thousand pounds 
granted by the Government. It was now evident that 
Germans were really a match for the French, who had hitl 
been deemed invincible. 
Battle Early in the spring of 1758, Frederic was ready for a 
of ^m- campaign, which was soon signalized by a great victory i 
the Eussians, at ZomdorfiT. It was as brilliant and decisis 
the battles of Eossbach and Leuthen. A force of thirty 
thousand men defeated an army of fifty-two tlious 
Twenty-two thousand Eussians lay dead on the field. ' 
victory placed Frederic at the zenith of military fame, 
less than a year, he had defeated three great armies. In 
than a year, and when nearly driven to despair, when 
cause seemed hopeless, and his enemies were rejoicing in t 
strength, he successively triumphed over the French, 
Austrians, and the Eussians, the three most powerful nat 
on the continent of Europe. And his moderation after viol 
was as marked as his self-reliance after defeat. At this per 
he stood out, to the wondering and admiring eyes of the wo 
as the greatest general of modern times. 
Soccess The remainder of the campaign of 1758 was spent in driif 
of Fred- the Austrians from Silesia, and in capturing Dresden. 

eric 

capital in Eiirope has suffered more from war than this polia 
city. It has often been besieged and taken, but the vici 
have always spared its famous picture gallery, the finest < 
lection of the works of the old masters, probably, in existei 
Frederic was now assailed by a new enemy, Pope B€ 
diet XIV., who sent a consecrated sword, a hat of crim 
velvet, and a dove of pearls, — " the mystic symbol of the Di^ 
Comforter," — ^to Marshal Daim, the ablest of the Austi 
generals, and the conqueror at Kolin and Hockirchen. It ' 
the rarest of the Papal gifts, and had been only bestowed 
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the course of six centuries, on Godfrey of Bouillon, by Urban Ch. 22 
n., when he took Jerusalem ; on Alva, after his massacres in ^ ^ 
Holland; and on Sobieski, after his deliverance of Vienna, 1760. 
"when besieged by the Turks. It had never been conferred, 
except for the defence of the "Holy Catholic Church." But 
tbifl greatest of papal gifts made no impression on an age 
which read Montesquieu and Voltaire. A flood of satirical 
pamphlets inundated Christendom, and the world laughed at 
the impotent weapons which had once been thunderbolts in 
the hands of Hildebrand or Innocent III. 

The fourth year of the war proved disastrous to Frederic. Re- 
He did not lose military reputation, but he lost his cities and ^f p,^ji. 
snnies. The Austrians invaded Saxony, and menaced Silesia, eric, 
''^ile the Russians gained a victory over the Prussians at 
Kiinersdorf, and killed eighteen thousand men. This great 
victory nearly drove Frederic to despair. He rallied, but was 
•gam defeated in three disastrous battles. In his distress, he 
W his troops on potatoes and rye bread, took from the pea- 
**t his last horse, debased his coin, and left his civil 
ftiictionaries unpaid. 

The campaign of 1760 was, at first, unfavorable to the 
^Wsians. Frederic had only ninety thousand men, and his 
®^enues had two himdred thousand, in the field. He was 
"lerefore obliged to maintain the defensive. But still disasters 
thickened. General Loudon obtained a great victory over his 
general, Fouqu^, in Silesia. Instead, however, of being dis- 
couraged by this new defeat, he formed the extraordinary 
Resolution of again wresting Dresden fi:om the hands of the 
Anstrians. He pretended, therefore, to retreat from Saxony, and His 
to advance towards Silesia. General Daim was deceived, and optical, 
oecoyed from Saxony in pursuit of him. As soon as Frederic ticn. 
lad retired a considerable distance from Dresden, he returned, 
and bombarded it. But he did not succeed in taking it, and 
was forced to retreat to Silesia. It was there his good fortune 
to gain a victory over the Austrians, and so to prevent their 
junction with the Eussians. At Torgau, he again defeated an 
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Ch.22 army of sixty-four thousand of the enemy, with a force of 
only forty-four thousand. This closed the campaign, and the 
1760 position of the parties was nearly the same as at the commence- 
to ment of it. The heart of Frederic was now full of bitterness; 
1762. he saw that his enemies were resolved to crush him. He 
should have remembered that he had provoked their impla- 
cable resentment, by the commission of a great crime. 
Impen- His resources were now nearly exhausted, and he began to 
^?S look around, in vain, for a new supply of men, horses, and 
provisions. The circle which his enemies had drawn around 
him was obviously becoming smaller. In a little while, to all 
appearance, he would be overwhelmed by superior forces. 

Under these circumstances, the campaign in 1761 was 
opened; but no event of importance occurred until nearly the 
close of the year. On the whole it was disastrous to Prussia. 

Half of Silesia was taken by the Austrians, and the "Rngfiifln-, 

generals were successful in Pomerania. A still greater 
fortune happened to Frederic in consequence of the resignadoi 
of Pitt, who had always been his firmest ally, and had 
him large subsidies, when he was most in need of them, 
the retirement of the English minister, these subsidies 
Defec- withdrawn. This defection filled the mind of the King 
j;jjg_ implacable hatred, and he could not bear to hear the name «zai 
land. England mentioned. 

A great and unexpected change now came over his fortane». 
On the 5th of January, 1762, Elizabeth, Empress of Russiaf 
died; and her successor, Peter IH., who was an admirer of 
Frederic, and even a personal fiiend, returned the TrasaBB 
prisoners, withdrew his troops fi:om the Prussian territoiifiSr 
dressed himself in a Prussian uniform, and wore the btac^^ 
eagle of Prussia on his breast. He even sent fifteen thousand 
troops to reinforce the army of the Prussian King. 

England and France had long been wearied of this war,lJ» 
formed a separate treaty for themselves. Prussia and AustO* 
were therefore lefl to combat each other. If Austria, assisted 
by France and Russia, could not regain Silesia and ruin PW*' 
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sia, it certainly was not strong enough to conquer Frederic Ch. 22 
aingle-handecl. The proud Maria Theresa was therefore com- 
pelled to make peace with the man who had seized one of the 1753. 
finest provinces of the Austrian Empire. In February, 1763, the 
treaty of Hubertsburg was signed, by which Frederic retained Peace of 
hia spoil. In comparison with the other belligerent parties, he \^^^ 
wcbs the gainer. But no acquisition of territory could com- burg. 
pensate for those seven years of toil, expense, and death. He 
entered his capital in triumph; but he beheld everywhere 
tlie melancholy marks of devastation and suffering. The fields 
w^ere imtilled, the houses had been sacked, the population had 
deolined, and famine and disease had spread a fiuiereal shade 
O'ver the dweUings of the poor. He had escaped death, but 
one-sixth of the whole male population of Prussia had been 
^lled, and untold millions of property had been destroyed. 
Itt some districts, no laborers but women were seen in the fields. 
Fifteen thousand houses had been burnt in his own capital. 

It is very remarkable that no national debt was incurred by Distreea 
^e King of Prussia, in spite of all his necessities. In the ®( ^^® 
^orst of times he always had a year's revenue in advance ; dom. 
*^d, at the close of the war, to show the world that he was 
^Wi then impoverished, he built a splendid palace at Potsdam, 
^tich nearly equalled the magnificence of Versailles. 

But he did all in his power to alleviate the distress which 
^ wars had caused. Silesia received three millions of 
^^ers, and Pomerania two millions. Fourteen thousand 
houses were rebuilt; treasury notes, which had depreciated, 
"•frere redeemed; officers who had distinguished themselves 
"Were rewarded ; and the widows and children of those who had 
^en were pensioned. 

The possession of Silesia did not, indeed, compensate for the Effects 
Seven Years' War; but the struggles which the brave Prus- ®^^^® 
aiffna made for their national independence, when assailed on 
411 sides by powerful enemies, were not made in vain. Had 
they not been made, Prussia would have fallen in the scale of 
t^tions, and her people would have lost self-respect. 
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Ch.22 After the peace of Hubertsburg, in 1763, Prussia, for 
- j^ a time, enjoyed repose, and the King devoted himself to the 

17(54 improvement of his coimtry. But the army received his 
to greatest consideration, a peace establishment of one hundred 

1786. and sixty thousand men being maintained; an immense force 
for so small a kingdom, but deemed necessary in siich un- 
settled times. Frederic amused himself in building palaces, in 
writing books, and in corresponding with literary friends. But 

Parti, schemes of ambition were, after all, paramoimt in his mind. 

Poland. ^^® Seven Years' War had scarcely closed before the par- 
tition of Poland was contemplated. This act of wrong, the 
greatest pohtical crime of the age, — was consummated in 
the year 1772, and the King of Prussia was chiefly responsi- 
ble for it. 

The Bavarian war was the next event of importance which 
occurred during the reign of Frederic. The Emperor of Ger- 

The many formed a project for the dismemberment of the electorate 

Germa- q£ Bavaria. The liberties of the Germanic body were in danger, 

Union, and Frederic came to the rescue. On this occasion, he was 
the opposer of lawless ambition. In 1778, he took the field 
with a powerful army; but no action ensued. The Austrian 
Court found it expedient to abandon the design, and tiie peaoe 
of Teschen prevented another fearful contest. The two last 
public acts of Frederic were the establishment, in 1785, of the 
Germanic Union for preserving the constitution of the Empire, 
and a treaty of amity and commerce, in 1786, with the United 
States of America. 

Death He died on the 17th of August, 1786, in the seventy-fifth year 

of Fred- Qf j^jg ^ge, and the forty-seventh of his reign. On the whole, 
he was one of the most remarkable men of his age, and 
had great influence on the condition of his country. 

His distinguishing peculiarity was his admiration of, and 
devotion to, the military profession, which he unduly exalted. 
An ensign in his army ranked higher than a counsellor of 
legation, or a professor of philosophy. • His ordinary mode of 
life was simple and unostentatious, and his favorite residence 
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was the palace of Sans Souci, at Potsdam. He was fond Ch.22 
of music, and of the society of literary men ; but he mortified ^ -^ 
them by his patronizing arrogance, and annoyed them by his 1786. 
practical jokes. His favorite literary companions were in- 
fidel philosophers, and Voltaire received from him marks His 
of the highest distinction. But the king of letters could not ^^^ 
live with the despot who solicited his society, and an impla- 
catle hatred succeeded to familiarity and friendship. The 
King was industrious, frugal, and vigilant. Nothing escaped 
his eye. He was probably the most indefatigable sovereign 
thctt ever existed. 

iBut able and successful as he was as a ruler, he was one 
o£ "thoee men for whom it is impossible to entertain a profound 
respect. He was cruel, selfish, and parsimonious. He was 
pixxiigal of the blood of his subjects, and ungenerous in his 
treatment of those who had sacrificed everything for his sake. 
■Ke ruled by fear rather than by love. He introduced into 
«^Cixy department of Government the precision of a rigid Effects 
military discipline, and had no faith in any power but that of of ^iw 
mechanical agencies. He quarrelled with his best friends, *^ 
a"^^ seemed to enjoy the miseries he inflicted. He treated 
"wonaen with contempt, and despised Christianity. He made 
ttO efforts to disguise his unmitigated selfishness and heartless 
i^jxistice. He had no loftiness of character, and no apprecia- 
tion of elevated sentiment in others. He worshipped himself, 
a^^ rewarded those only who advanced his ambitious designs. 



BsEEEEycES. — The " Posthumous Works of Frederic H. ;" Gillies's 
"View of the Keign of Frederic II.;" Thiebault's "Mdmoires deFred- 
^c le Ghrandj" Voltaire's "Idee du Roi de Prusso;" "Life of Baron 
Trenek ;" Macaulay's " Essay on the Life and Times of Frederic the 
Great;" Coxe's " House of Austria." 
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CHAPTER XXni. 

MARIA THERESA AND CATHARINE 11. 

Ch.23 Contemporaneous with Frederic the Great were Maria 
• Theresa and Catharine 11. — ^two Sovereigns who claim espe- 

A» Urn ^^ 

1740 ^^^ notice, as representing two mighty Empires. In alluding 
to first to Maria Theresa, we must rapidly review the history of 
1780. that great Empire over which she ruled. 

The power of Austria, at different times since the death 

7he^ of the Emperor Charles V., had threatened the liberties of 

resa. Europe ; and, to prevent her ascendency, the Kings of France, 

England, and Prussia, had expended the treasure and waswd 

the blood of their subjects. 

By the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, at the close of the 
Thirty Years' War, the constitution of Germany was estab- | 
lished upon a firm basis, and religious toleration was secured 
in all the States of the Empire. It was settled that no decree 
of the Diet should pass without a majority of suffi:ages, and • 
that the Imperial Chamber and the Aulic Council should be 
composed of a due proportion of Catholics and Protestants. 
The Imperial Chamber was instituted by the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., in 1495, in the Diet of Worms; it was a judicial 
Austria tribimal, and the highest court of appeal. It consisted of 
^^^ seventeen judges nominated by the Emperor, and it took 
txeaty cognizance of Austrian affairs chiefly. The Aulic Council 
of West- ^g^g g^igQ j|i(jicial, and was composed of eighteen persons; it 
attended chiefly to business connected with the Empire. By 
the treaty of Westphalia it was ordained that a perfect 
equality should be observed in the appointment of the mem- 
bers of these two important courts ; but, in fact, twenty-fiwff 
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Protestants and twenty-six Catholics were appointed to the Ch. 28 

Imperial Chamber. The various States had the right of . j^ 

presenting members, according to political importance. The 1740 

Aulic Coimcil was composed of six Protestants and twelve to 

Catholics, and was a tribunal to settle difficulties between the 1780. 

various States of which Germany was composed. 

These States were nearly independent of each other, but The 

united imder one common head. Each State had its own German 

States, 
peculiar government, which was generally monarchical, and 

regulated its own coinage, police, and administration of justice. 

Each kingdom, electorate, principality, and imperial city 

nicluded in the States of Germany, had the right to make 

war, form alliances, conclude peace, and send ambassadors to 

foreign Courts. 

The Diet of the Empire consisted of representatives of each Diet of 
of the States, appointed by the princes themselves, and it e^^Jj« 
took cognizance of matters of common interest, such as regu- 
lations respecting conunerce, the licensing of books, and the 
'^^tary force which each State was required to furnish. 

The Emperor had power, in some respects, over all these 
States; but it was chiefly confined to his hereditary domi- 
^^ns. He could not exercise any despotic control over the 
"^Hrious princes of the Empire; but, as hereditary Sovereign 
^ Austria, Styria, Moravia, Bohemia, Hungary, and the 
■J^^yrol, he was the most powerful prince in Europe until 
*he aggrandizement of Louis XIV. 

Ferdinand HI. was Emperor of Germany at the peace of FerdU 
^estphalia; but he did not long survive it. He died in °*"^ 
^657, and his son Leopold succeeded him as Sovereign of all and 
Qie Austrian dominions. He had not then completed his ^^^^ 
eighteenth year, but was, nevertheless, five months after, 
elected Emperor of Germany by the Electoral Diet. 

Great events occurred during the reign of Leopold I. — ^the 
Turkish war, the invasion of the Netherlands by Louis XIV., 
the heroic struggles of the Prince of Orange, the French 
inyasion of the Palatinate, the accession of a Bourbon prince 
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Ch. 23 to the throne of Spain, the discontents of Hungary, and the 

_ victories of Marlborough and Eugene. Most of these have 

1740 1^>^J^ already alluded to, especially in the chapter on Louis 

to XrV., and, therefore, will not be further discussed. 
1780. The most important event connected with Austrian affairs, 
as distinct from those of France, England, and Holland, was 
the Hungarian war. Hungary was not a province of Austria, 
but a distinct State. In 1526, the crowns of the two king- 
doms were united, like those of England and Hanover under 
George I. But the Himgarians were always impatient of 
the rule of the Emperor of Germany, and, in the space of 
a century, arose five times in defence of their liberties. 
Hunga- In 1667, one of these insurrections took place, occasioned by 
^'^"^ the aggressive policy and government of Leopold. So soon as 
tion. the Emperor was aware of the conspiracy of his HTmgarian sub- 
jects, he adopted vigorous measures, quartered thirty thousand 
additional troops in Hungary, loaded the people with taxes, 
occupied the principal fortresses, banished the chiefs, and 
changed the constitution of the country. He also attempted 
to suppress Protestantism, and committed all the excesses of 
military despotism. These accumulated oppressions drove a | 
brave but turbulent people to despair, and both Catholics and 
Protestants united for their common safety. The insurgents 
were assisted by the Prince of Transylvania, and were sup- 
plied with money and provisions by the French. They al» 
Emeric found a noble defender in Emeric Tekeli, a young Hungarian 
Tekeli. jjQ^ig^ ^Jiq liated Austria as intensely as Hannibal hated 
Eome, and who, at the head of twenty thousand men, de- 
fended his country against the Emperor, 

Tekeli, however, was gradually insulated from those who 
had formed the great support of his cause, and, in conse- 
quence of jealousies which Leopold had fomented between 
him and the Turks, was arrested, and sent in chains to 
Ck)nstantinople. New victories followed the imperial army> 
and Leopold succeeded in making the crown of Hungary» 
hitherto elective, hereditary in his family. He then insO' 
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tated in the conquered conntiy a horrible inquisitorial tri- Gh.23 
bunal, and perpetrated cruelties which scarcely find a parallel ^ j^ 
in the proscriptions of Marius and Sylla. 1740 

When the Huncarian difficulties were settled, Leopold had to 
more leisure to prosecute his war with the Turks, in which ^*^^' 
he gained signal successes. The Ottoman Porte was humbled 
and crippled, and a great source of discontent to the Christian 
po^rers of Europe was removed. By the peace of Carlovitz 
in 1697, Leopold secured Hungary and Sclavonia, which had 
• been so long occupied by the Turks, and consolidated his 
ttnpire by the acquisition of Transylvania. 

Leopold I. lived only to witness the splendid victories of Death 
Marlborough and Eugene, by which the power of his great ^ 
lival, Louis, was effectually reduced. He died in 1705, having 
i^eigned forty-six years; the longest reign in the Austrian 
annals, except that of Frederic III. He was a man of 
S^eat private virtues ; pure in his morals ; a good father, and 
* kind master; unbounded in his charities, and cultivated 
^ his tastes. But he was reserved, cold, and phlegmatic. 
His jealousy of Sobieski was unworthy of his position, 
§ iJid his severities in Hungary made him the object of exe- 
. oration. 

Leopold was succeeded by his eldest son, Joseph, a man of Acces- 
^^Jergetic and aspiring spirit. His reign is memorable for the Joseph. 
Continuation of the great War of the Spanish Succession, 
■ignalized by the victories of Marlborough and Eugene, the 
humiliation of the French, and the career of Charles XII. 
of Sweden. He also restored Bohemia to its electoral rights ; 
'^'ewarded the Elector Palatine with the honors and territories 
"^^sted from his family by the Thirty Years' War; and con- 
firmed the House of Hanover in the possession of the ninth 
electorate. He had nearly restored tranquillity to his coun- 
try, when, in the year 1711, he died of small-pox — a victim 
to the ignorance of his physicians. He was a lover and 
Patron of the arts, and spoke several languages with ele- 
gance and fluency. But he had the usual faults of absolute 
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Ch. 23 princes ; was prodigal in his expenditure, irascible in hie 

temper, fond of pageantry, and enslaved by women. 
1740 He was succeeded by his brother, the Archduke Charles, 
to under the title of Charles VI. Soon after his accession, 
1780. the tranquillity of Europe was established by the peace oi 
Utrecht, in 1713, and Austria once more became the pre- 
sion of ponderating power. But Charles VI. was not capable of 
Charles appreciating the greatness of his position. As he had no 
male issue, a solemn law, called the Pragmatic SancHony was, 
in the year 1724, drawn up, according to which he trans- 
ferred to his daughter, Maria Theresa, his vast hereditaiy 
possessions. He at £u*st found great difficulty in securing the 
assent of the European powers to this law ; but, in the eoA. 
effected his object. On his death, in 1740, Maria ThereBSi 
succeeded to all the dominions of the house of Austria. 
Acces- No Princess ever ascended a throne under circumstances c= 
!j^°.*'^ greater peril, or in a situation which demanded greater en ei y ^^ 
1'he- and fortitude. Her army had dwindled to thirty thousai^ 
^^*' men ; her treasury contained only one hundred lliiiiiiiiii^ 
florins ;' a general scarcity of provisions distressed the people 
and the vintage was cut off by the frost. 

Under all these embarrassing circumstances, the Elector o 
Bavaria laid claim to her territory, and Frederic H. seiz^xi 
Silesia ; the King of Sardinia made pretension to the Dncli^ 
of Milan; while the Kings of France, Spain, Poland, and 
Prussia, disputed her rights to the whole Austrian inheritance 
The first notice which the Queen had of the seizure of 
Silesia was an insulting speech from the Prussian Ambtf- 
sador. " I come," said he, " with safety for the Home d 
Austria on the one hand, and the imperial crown for your 
Majesty on the other. The troops of my master «re it 
the service of the Queen, and cannot fail of being acoept- 
Firct ^^^^ *^ ^ *^°^^ when she is in want of both. And as the 
war King, my master, from the situation of his dominions, wiD 
pj^_ be exposed to great danger from this alliance with ^ 
eric IL Queen of Hungary, it is hoped that^ as an indemnificitioBf 
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the Queen will not offer him less than tlie whole Duchy of Ch.23 
Silesia." "^ 

A. D. 

The Queen was indignant at this royal villany, and at once 1740 
prepared to resist. A great coalition was then formed to to 
deprive her of the empire. Two French armies invaded Ger- 1780. 
nutny, and the Elector of Bavaria marched within eight miles 
of Vienna. Abandoned by her allies, the Queen, in 1741, 
fled to Hungary, her hereditary' dominions, and threw herself 
on the generosity of her subjects. She invoked the States 
of the Diet ; and, clad in deep mourning, with the crown 
of St Stephen on her head, and a cimeter at her side, she 
trarersed the haU in which the nobles were assembled, and 
addressed them, in the immortal language of Rome, respect- Appeal 
JDg her wrongs and distresses. Youth, beauty, and rank in Hunea- 
^ijatress obtained their natural triumph. Her subjects re- rian 
^ponded to her call, a thousand swords leaped from their ^^^ 
■cabbards, and the old hall rang with the cry, "Moriamur 
pro nostro rege." Tears started from the eyes of the Queen, 
^hom misfortune and insidt could not bend, and these 
^^dted still more the enthusiasm of her subjects. 

It was in defence of this injured Queen that the English 
"ftriiament voted supplies and raised armies. This was the 
^«r (1741-1745) which chai'acterized the Pelham adminis- 
^'^on, and to which Walpole was opposed. 

Prance no sooner formed an alliance with Prussia than the 
balance of power" was disturbed, and England entered into 
**ie contest, more to oppose France than to assist Austria. 
•*^he theatre of strife quickly changed from Germany to Hol- 
*^d, and the great battle of Fontenoy, fought in the spring Battle 
of 1745, in which the Duke of Cumberland was routed by I^j^qT^' 
-•tfarshal Saxe, was the most prominent event, and the only 
^^larked victory which attended the arms of the French during 
fte reign of Louis XV. 

Frederic H. contrived to keep the province he had seized ; 
^d by the treaty of Breslau, in 1742, Maria Theresa con- 
^^med the. King of Prussia in its possession. But the peace 

T 2 
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Cb. 23 was only a truce, and a new coalition having been formed, the 
. jj Queen made desperate efforts to recover the province she bad 
1740 lost. The victories of the Prussians, however, soon led to a 
to second treaty, called the peace of Dresden. This was effected 
1780. in 1745. Eleven years after, in 1756, the Seven Years' War 
commenced, when new combinations were formed, and Eng- 
Years' ^^^^ became the ally of Prussia. This war having already 
^^'»r. been described, in connection with the reign of Frederic, need 
not be further discussed. It was only closed by the exhaus- 
tion of all the parties engaged in it. 

In 1736 Maria Theresa was married to Francis Stephen, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, and he, in 1745, was elected Emperor 
of Germany, under the title of Francis L He died in 1768, 
soon after the peace of Hubertsburg was signed, and his son 
Joseph succeeded to the throne of the empire, acting as co- 
regent with Maria Theresa. The Empress Queen continued 
to be the real, as she was the legitimate. Sovereign of 
Austria, and took an active part in all the affairs of Europe. 
Great When the tranquillity of her kingdom was restored, she 
quah- founded various colleges, reformed the public schools, pro- 
Maria motcd agriculture, and instituted many beneficial regulations 
^'*°' for the prosperity of her subjects. She reformed the churdo. i 
diminished the number of clergy, suppressed the Inquisitio^ci 
and the Jesuits, and framed a system of military econouB.^ 
which surpassed the boasted arrangements of her rival Frederi« 
" She combined private economy with public liberality, 
nity with condescension, elevation of soul with humility o^ 
spirit, and the virtues of domestic life with the splendid quali- 
ties which grace a throne." Her death, in 1780, was felt as « 
general loss by the people, who adored her ; and her reign J* 
considered as one of the most illustnous in Austrian annals* 

i. D. The reign of Catliarine II. of Russia, like that of Marii 
1763 Theresa, is interlinked with tlie history of Frederic. Before 
170P ^°^^^"^g it> however, some remarks conceniing her predeces- 
* sors arc necessary. 
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Catharine, the wife of Peter the Great, we have already Ch. 23 
seen, was crowned Empress before his death. The first years 
of her reign after Peter's decease were agreeable to the people, 1763 
because she diminished the taxes, introduced a mild policy to 
in the government of her subjects, and intrusted to Prince 1796. 
Menzikofif an important share in the government of the realm. 
But Catharine, who, during the life of her husband, had dis^ 
played so much enterprise and intrepidity, very soon disdained 
business, and abandoned herself to luxury and pleasiure. She 
died in 1727 of cancer, aggravated by excessive indulgence in 
wine. She was then only thirty-eight years of age, having 
survived the Czar but two years and a few months. Peter EL 
ascended her throne, chiefly in consequence of the intrigues 
of Menzikoff, who wished to make the Emperor his puppet. 

Peter 11. was only thirteen years of age when he became Peter 
Empeix>r. He was the son of Alexis, and consequently ^^* 
grandson of Peter I. As his youth did not permit him to Em- 
assume the reins of government, everything was committed ^^^' 
to the care of Menzikoff, who ruled, for a time, with absolute 
power. At last, however, he incurred the displeasure of his 
youthful master, and was exiled to Siberia. But Peter IL 
did not long survive the disgrace of his minister. He died 
of the small-pox in 1730, and was succeeded by Anne, 
Dadbess of Holstein, the eldest daughter of Catharine I. 
But she lived only a few months after her accession to the 
throne, when the Princess Elizabeth succeeded her. 

The Empress Elizabeth resembled her mother, the beautiftd Em- 
Catharine, but was voluptuous and weak. She would con- ^j^. 
tinue whole hours on her knees before an image, to which she beth. 
spoke, and which she continually consulted ; and then would 
turn from bigotry to infamous sensuality. She hated Frederic 
IL, and assisted Maria Theresa in her struggles. She died in 
1762, and was succeeded by the Grand Duke Peter Fedorowitz, 
son of the Duke of Holstein, by Anne, daughter of Peter I. 
He assumed the title of Peter HI. 

Peter HL was a weak prince, but disposed to be beneficent. ^^^ 
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Ch. 23 One of his first acts was to recall the numerous exiles whom 
the jealousy of Elizabeth had consigned to the deserts of 
1763 Siberia. Among these was Biren, the haughty lover and bar- 
to barous minister of the Empress Anne, and Marshal Munich, a 
1796. veteran of eighty- two years of age. Peter also abolished the 
Inquisition, established by Alexis Michaelowitz, the father of 
Peter the Great, and promoted commerce, the arts, and the 
sciences. For the King of Prussia he had an extravagant 
admiration. He set at liberty the Prussian prisoners, and 
made peace with Frederic II. His partiality for the Ger- 
mans, and his numerous reforms, alienated the affections of 
his subjects, whose spirit of discontent he was imable to cnri). 
He reigned but a few months, being dethroned and murderei 
Conspi- ^I^s wife, the Empress Catharine, was the chief of the con- 
racy of spirators ; and she was urged to the bloody act by her own des- 
rine and pcrate circumstances. She was obnoxious to her husband, 
death of 'w^ho probably would have destroyed her, had his life been 
prolonged, so she resolved on his death. She was assisted 
by some of the most powerful nobles, and gained over most 
of the regiments of the Imperial Guard. The archbishop 
of Novgorod and the clergy were friendly to her, because thej 
detested the reforms which Peter had attempted to make. 
Catharine, therefore, became mistress of St. Petersburg, and 
caused herself to be cro^vned Empress of Russia, in one of the 
principal churches. The nobles of the empire, the army, 
and the cfergy, took the oath of allegiance, and the different 
monarchs of Europe acknowledged her as the absolute Sove- 
reign of Russia. In 1763 she was firmly established in ^ 
power which had been before wielded by Catharine I. 
Charac- Catharine was no sooner established in the power which she 
cIthL ^^ usurped, than she directed attention to the affairs of htf 
line. empire, and sought to remedy the many great evils which 
then existed. She devoted herself to business, advanced com- 
merce and the arts, regulated the finances, improved the 
jurisprudence of the realm, patronized all works of interns! 
improvement, rewarded eminent merit, encouraged eduoatioD> 
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and exercised a liberal and enlightened policy in her inter- Ch. 23 
course with foreign powers. After engaging in business with "JTdT 
her ministers, she would converse with scholars and philoso- 1763 
pbers. With some she studied politics, and with others litera- to 
tore. She tolerated all religions, abolished odious courts, and 1796. 
enacted mild laws. She held out great inducements for 
foreigners to settle in Russia, and founded colleges and hos- 
pitals in all parts of her empire. 
Beneficent, however, as her reforms were, she nevertheless 
, committed some great crimes. One of these was the assassina- Assas- 
l tion of the dethroned Ivan, the great-grandson of the Czar of lygn. 

^lYan Alexejewitsch, who was brother of Peter the Great. On 
the death of the Empress Anne, in 1731, he had been pro- 
daimed Emperor ; but when Elizabeth was placed upon the 
\ tlirone, the infant was confined in the fortress of Schlussen- 
[ burg. Here he was so closely guarded and confined, that 
he was never allowed access to the open air or the light of 
&y. On the accession of Catharine, he was thirty-three 
years of age, and was extremely ignorant and weak. A 
^oospiracy was formed to liberate him, and place him on 
^e throne. The attempt proved abortive, and the Prince 
perished by the sword of his jailers, who were splendidly 
'^Warded for this infamous service. 

Fin 1772 occurred the partition of Poland between Austria, 
Prussia, and Russia. Catharine and j^Frederic IL were the 
^ef authors of this atrocious act. 

Her various schemes, and especially her interference in the 
affairs of Poland, caused the Ottoman Porte, in 1768, to declare Wars of 
^^ against her, which war proved disastrous to Turkey, and ^^ *" 
^^tributed to aggrandize the empire of Russia. The Turks lost 
^eral battles on the Pruth, Dniester, and Danube; the pro- 
^ces of Wallachia and Moldavia and Bessarabia submitted 
*o the Russian arms; while a great naval victory, in the Medi- 
^anean, was gained by Alexis Orloff, whose share in the 
**te revolution had raised him from the rank of a simple 
*oMier to that of a general of the empire, and a favorite of the 
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Ch.23 Empress. The naval defeat of the Turks at Tschesm^, by 
^ jj Orloff and Elphinstone, was one of the most signal of that age, 
1768 ^nd greatly weakened the power of Turkey. The war was 
to not terminated until 1774, when the Turks were compelled to 
17i^6. make peace, by the conditions of which Kussia obtained a 
large accession of territory, a great sum of money, the free 
navigation of the Black Sea, and a passage through the 
Dardanelles. 
Itenew- The reign of Catharine was not signalized by any other 
t^'ti*^ great political event affecting the interests of Europe, except 
with the continuation of the war with the Turks, which broke 
Turkey. ^^^ ^g^^ j^^ 1789, and was concluded in 1792, by the treaty 
of Jassy. In this war Prince Fotcmkin, the favorite and 
prime minister of Catharine, greatly distinguished himself; 
as also did General Suwarrow, aflerwards noted for his 
Polish campaigns. By the contest Kussia lost two hundred 
thousand men, and the Turks three hundred and thir^ 
thousand, besides expending two hundred and fifty millions of 
piastres. The most important political consequence was ihe 
aggrandizement of Kussia, whose dominion was now established 
on the Black Sea. 
Death Catharine having acquired, either by war or intrigo^ 
**!" ^f^ nearly half Poland, the Crimea, and a part of the frontieri 
' of Turkey, then turned her arms against Persia. But she 
died before she could realize her dreams of conquest. At her 
death, which occurred in the year 1796, she was the most 
powerful sovereign that ever reigned in Kussia. She wai 
succeeded by her son, Paul I., and her remains were deposited 
by the side of her murdered husband. 

Catharine, though a woman of great energy and talent, wai 
ruled by favorites; the most distinguished of whom were 
p . Gregory Orloff and Prince Potemkin. The former was a mm 
Potem- of brutal manners and surprising audacity; the latter ^ras 
more civilized, but, like Orloff, disgraced by every vice. His 
memory, however, is still cherished in Kussia on account of 
his military successes, lie received more honors and rewBii^ 
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from hui ^Soyereign than is recorded of any favorite orCh.28 
minister of modem times. His power was equal to that of ~][~^ 
Bichelieii, and his fortune was nearly as great as Mazarines. 1763 
He was knight of the principal orders of Prussia, Sweden, to 
Poland, and Kussia; field-marshal, and commander-in-chief of 1796. 
the Russian armies ; high admiral of the fleets ; great hctman of 
the Cossacks, and chamberlain of the Empress. He received 
from her a fortune of fifty millions of roubles, equal to nearly 
^e millions sterling. The Orloffs also received about seven- 
teen millions in lands, palaces, and money, with forty-five 
thousand peasants. 

With the exceptions which have already been made, the Illustri- 
character of Catharine was interesting and commanding. Her J^g^ ^f 
zeign was splendid, and her Court magnificent. Her institu- Catha- 
tions and monuments were to Russia what the magnificence of ™^^' 
Lonis XrV. was to France. She was active and regular in 
her habits, never hurried away by anger, and never a prey to 
dejection; she was humorous, gay, and afiable; she appreci- 
ated literature, and encouraged good institutions; and, with 
all her traits, obtained the love and reverence of her subjects. 



Befebences. — For the reign of Maria Theresa, see Archdeacon 
Ooxe*8 "Memoirs of the House of Austria," which is the most in- 
teresting uid complete. See also Kolhrausoh's *' History of Germany;" 
Heeren's ** Modem History j" and Smyth's " Lectures." For a life of 
Catharine, see " Castina's Life," translated by Hunter ; Tooke's ** Life 
of Catharine II ;" S^gur's « Vie de Catharine II. ;" Coxe's " Travels i" 
and Heeron's and Bussell's *^ Modem History." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CALAMITIES OF POLAND. 

Ch. 24 No kingdom in Europe has been subjected to so many mil 

fortunes and changes as the Polish monarchy. Most of tfa 

133(3 European States have retained their ancient limits, for seren 

to centuries, without material changes, but Poland has bee 

1572. conquered, dismembered, and plundered. Its ancient Constitn 

tion has been completely subverted, and its extensive pro 

ties of " vioces are now annexed to the territories of Russia, Austria 

Poland, and Prussia. The greatness of these national calamities ha 

excited the sympathy of Christian nations, and its unfortonab 

fate is generally lamented. 

In the sixteenth century Poland was a greater State thai 
Russia, and was the most powerful of the northern kingdom, 
of Europe. The Poles, as a nation, are not, however, of veir 
ancient date. Prior to the ninth century, they were split ur 
into numerous tribes, independent of each other, and goveme» 
by their respective chieftains. Christianity was introduced i^ 
the tenth century, and the earliest records of the people wer 
preserved by the monks. 

We know but little of Poland before the introduction o 
Christianity, soon after which the various States were unitwJ, 
and subsequently governed by various monarchs until 138^- 
The Ja- The dynasty of the Jagellons then commenced, and con- 
geUons. fi^jj^Q^ tiU 1572. Under the princes of this Hue, the govern- 
ment was arbitrary and oppressive. I^e history of their 
reigns is but a record of drunkenness, extortion, cruelty, l^Bt, 
and violence — the common history of barbarous monarchs. 
The brightest period in the history of Poland was probablj 
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when Casimir IV. held the sceptre of empire. During his Ch.24 
reign (1450-1492) Lithuania, which then comprised Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, and Silesia, was added to the kingdom, and X572. 
the university of Cracow was founded. Poland was then the 
great resort of the Jews, to whom were committed the trade 
and conmierce of the land. But the rigors of the feudal 
* system proved unfortunate for the prosperity of the kingdom. 
The Diet of the nation controlled the King, and perpetuated 
the worst evils of the age. 

When, in 1572, Sigismund 11., the last male heir of the 
house of Jagellon, died, the nobles were sufficiently powerful Elec- 
to make the crown elective. From this period we date the p°° ^ 
decline of Poland. The Keformation, so beneficent in its kings. 
eflfects, did not spread to this Sclavonic country ; and the bar- 
hcuism of the Middle Ages received no check. 

On the death of Sigismund, the nobles would not permit 

^e new sovereign to be elected by the Diet, but only by the 

^Hole body of the nobility. The plain of Praga was the place 

cliosen for the election; and, at the time appointed, such a 

^Q«t number arrived, that the plain, although twelve miles in 

cxx'cumference, was scarcely large enough to contain them and 

^eir retinues. Such a sight had never been seen since the 

Gmsaders were marshalled on the field of Chalcedon. All 

^^re gorgeously apparelled, and decked with ermine, gold, and 

jewels — ^for the Polish horseman frequently invested half his 

ftrtune in his horse and dress. In the centre of the field was 

the tent of the late King, capable of accommodating eight 

thousand men. The candidates for the crown were Ernest, 

-Archduke of Austria ; the Czar of Russia ; a Swedish Prince ; 

«nd Henry of Valois, Duke of Anjou, and brother of Charles 

IX., Kling of France. 

The fibrst candidate was reiected because the House of Austria The 
>ras odious to the Polish nobles; the second, on account of ^.^^J 
lis arrogance ; and the third, because he was not powerful 
enough to bring advantage to the republic. The choice fell 
^n the Duke of Anjou; and he, for the title of King, agreed 
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Ch. 24 to the ignominious conditions which the Poles proposed, tIz., 
that he should not attempt to influence the election of his 

1572 successors; or assume the title of heir of the monarchy; or 
to declare war without the consent of the Diet ; or impose taxes 

1G82. of any description; or have power to appoint his ambassadors; 
or induct any foreigner to a benefice in the church: that 
he should convoke the Diet every two years; and that he 
shoidd not marry without its permission. He was also re- 
quired to furnish four thousand French troops, in case of 
war; to apply annually, for the sole benefit of the Polish Slale^ 
a considerable part of his hereditary revenues; to pay the 
debts of the crown; and to educate, at his own expense, at 
Paris or Cracow, one hundred Polish nobles. Scarofijt 
however, had he been crowned, when his brother died, and be 
was called to the throne of France. Never did criminal loDg 
more to escape from prison, than did Henry of Yalois to break 
Henry the fetters which bound him to his imperious subjects. He 

flies resolved to abandon them at all hazards, concealed his inten- 

from nis . 

king, tions with great address, gave a great ball at his palace, and 

^^""^ in the midst of the festivities, set out full speed towards Silesia. 
He reached Paris in safety, and was soon after crovmed King 
of France. 
HissQc- He vas succeeded by Stephen, Duke of Transylvania ; and 
""s^"™* he, again, in 1587, by Sigismund, Crown Prince of Sweden. 
The two sons of Sigismund were then successively elected 
Kings of Poland, the last of whom, John H., was embroiled in 
constant war. It was during his disastrous reign that John 
Sobieski, with ten thousand Poles, defeated eighty thousand 
Cossacks. On the death of Michael, in 1673, who had suc- 
ceeded John II., Sobieski, on account of his military taknts^ 
was elected King, imder the title of John HI. 
John Poland now needed a strong arm to defend her. Her 

^\. decline had already commenced, and Sobieski himself conUi 
not avert the ruin which impended. For some time the 
Monarch enjoyed cessation from war, and his energies 
were directed to repair the evils which had disgraced Ids 
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coontiy. But before he could prosecute successfully any Ch.24 
useful reforms, the war between the Turks and the eastern ^ j^ 
powers of Europe broke out, and Vienna was besieged by an 1683 
overwhelming army of two ioiundred thousand Mohammedans, to 
The city was bravely defended, but its capture seemed inevit- 1 ' C*. 
able. The Emperor of Germany, in his despair, implored the 
aid of Sobieski, who was invested with the command of the 
allied armies, consisting of Austrians, Bavarians, Saxons, and 
Poles, and amounting to seventy thousand men. With this 
force he advanced to relieve Vienna, and beneath its walls, 
in the year 1683, he obtained one of the most signal victories 
in the history of war. Immense treasures fell into his hands, 
and Vienna and Christendom were saved. 

The Emperor treated his deliverer with arrogance and chill- 
ing coldness. No gratitude was exhibited or felt. Sobieski, Ingrati- 
however, in spite of the ingratitude of Leopold, pursued his ^^® ®^ 
Tictories over the Turks; and, like Charles Martel, ten centu- tria. 
ries before, freed Europe from the danger of a Mohammedan 
yoke. But he saved a serpent, which turned and stung 
him for his kindness. 

He was succeeded, in 1696, by Frederic Augustus, Elector 
of Saxony, whose reign was a constant succession of disasters. 
It was at this time that Poland was invraded and conquered 
by Charles XII. of Sweden. To him succeeded Frederic Au- 
gustus II., the most extravagant and licentious Monarch 
of his age. His reign, as King of Poland, was exceedingly Reign of 

disastrous. Muscovite and Prussian armies traversed the .7 

encAu- 

plaios of his country at pleasure, and extorted whatever they giwtus. 
pleased. Faction opposed faction in the field and in the 
Diet. The National Assembly was dissolved by the veto, the 
laws were disregarded, and brute force prevailed on every 
•ide. The miserable peasants in vain sought the protection of 
their powerless lords. Bands of robbers infested the roads, 
and hunger invaded the cottages. The country rapidly de- 
clined in wealth, population, and public spirit. 
Under the reign of Stanislaus II., who succeeded Frederic 
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Ch.24 Augustus IL, in 1764, the ambassadoTS of Prussia, Austria, 
^_ j)^ and Russia, informed the miserable King that, in order to 
1764 prevent further bloodshed, and to restore peace to Poland, the 
to three powers had determined to. insist upon their claims to 
^ ' • ^' some of the provinces of the kingdom. This barefaced and 
iniquitous scheme, which had originated with Frederic the 
Great, was carried into effect in the year 1772. Poland was 
dismembered, and territories, inhabited by four millions eight 
hundred thousand people, were divided between Frederic, 
Maria Theresa, and Catharine 11. 
Re- Neither Frederic nor Catharine had any scruples as to 

^^^ the lawfulness of this act, but liie conscience of Maria 
The- Theresa long resisted. " The fear of hell," said she, " re- 
'^^^ strains me from seizing another's possessions;" but sophis- 
try was brought to bear upon her mind, and the lust of 
dominion asserted its powerful sway. This crime was re- 
garded >nth detestation by the other powers of Europe; hat 
they were too much occupied with their own troubles to 
interfere, except by expostulation. England was at this 
time disturbed by difficulties in the colonies, and at the 
second partition, in 1794, France was distracted by revolu- 
tionary tumults. 

Stanislaus, robbed of one third of his dominions, doit 
Polish directed his attention to those reforms which had been so 
reforms. ^Qjjg imperatively needed. He entrusted to the celebrated 
Zamoyski the task of revising the Constitution. The patriotic 
chancellor recommended the abolition of the " liberum veto," 
a fetal privilege, by which any one of the armed equestriaitf, 
who assembled on the plain of Praga to elect a King, or 
deliberate on State affairs, had power to nullify the most 
important acts, and even to dissolve the Assembly. Zamoyski 
also recommended the emancipation of serfs, the encourage- 
ment of commerce, the elevation of the trading classes, and the 
abolition of the fatal custom of electing a King. But the 
Polish nobles, infatuated and doomed, opposed these whole- 
some reforms. They even had the madness to invoke the aid 
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of the Empress Catharine to protect them in their ancient Ch. 24 
pivil^es. ^[^^ 

Too late they perceived their folly. An army of one 1773 
himdred thousand men again invaded Poland , to effect a new to 
partition. The unhappy country, without fortified towns or 1794. 
mountains, abandoned by all the world, distracted by divisions, 
and destitute of fortresses and military stores, was crushed by 
the power of gigantic enemies. The patriots made a desperate Polish 
struggle imder Kosciusko, a Lithuanian, but were forced giegf" 
to yield to inevitable necessity. Warsaw for a time held out 
against fifty thousand men; but, in 1794, the Polish hero was 
defeated in a decisive engagement, and imfortunately taken 
prisoner. His countrymen still rallied, and another bloody 
. battle was fought at Praga, opposite Warsaw, on the other 
side of the Vistula, when ten thousand were slain. Praga was 
reduced to a heap of ruins ; and twelve thousand citizens were 
slaughtered in cold blood. Warsaw soon after surrendered, 
Stanislaus was sent as a captive to Russia, and the final 
partition of the kingdom was made. 

" Sarmatia fell," but not " unwept," nor yet' " without a 
crime." " She fell," says Alison, " a victim of her own dissen- 
sions, of the chimera of equality falsely pursued, and the rigor 
of aristocracy unceasingly maintained. The eldest born of the 
Enropean family was the first to perish, because she had 
ftwarted all the ends of the social union ; because she united 
the turbulence of democratic to the exclusion of aristocratic 
Societies ; because she had the vacillation of a republic with- 
out its energy, and the oppression of a monarchy without its 
Stability. The Poles obstinately refused to march with other Causes 
^tions in the only road to civilization : they had valor, but it f^n of 
Qould not enforce obedience to the laws ; it could not preserve Poland. 
domestic tranquillity; it could not restrain the violence of 
petty feuds and intestine commotions; it could not preserve 
the proud nobles from unboimded dissipation and corruption; 
it could not prevent foreign powers from interfering in the 
ofiairs of the kingdom; it could not dissolve the union of 
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Ch. 24 these powers with discontented parties at home ; it could not 

inspire the slowly-moving machine of government with vigor, 

1794 '^^^n the humblest partisan, corrupted with foreign money, 

to could arrest it with a word; it could not avert the entrance of 

1832. foreign armies to support the factious and rebellious ; it could 

not uphold, in a divided coimtry, the national independence 

against the combined effects of foreign and domestic treason ; 

finally, it could not effect impossibilities, nor turn aside the 

destroying sword which had so long impended over it." 

The blotting out of Poland, as an independent State, fix)m 
the map of Europe, was fully accomplished in the year 1832, 
when it was incorporated into the great Empire of Eussia. 



Refeeenoes.— Fletcher's "History of Poland;" Rolhi^re's "Hm- 
toire de rAnarchie de Polognej" Coyer's "Vie de SobiesH;*' I^ 
thenay*s "History of Augustus, 11. j" Hordynski's " Histoiy <^ the 
late Polish Eevolution." Also see Lives of Frederic II., Maria The- 
resa, and Catharine II.; contemporaneous histories of Prussia, "BiOKat, 
and Austria; Alison's "History of Europe;" Smyth's " Lecturei;'* 
Russell's " Modem Europe;" and Heeren's "Modem History." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

RISE AND DECLINE OF THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE. 

'hile the great monarchies of Western Europe were Ch. 25 
gling for pre-eminence, and were] developing resources ^ -^ 
er than had ever before been exhibited since the fall 900 
.6 Roman Empire, that power, which had alarmed and to 
ished Christendom in the sixteenth and seventeenth 9^^* 
tries, began to show signs of weakness and decay. 
)thing, in the history of society, is more marvellous than Moham- 
ise of Mohammedan kingdoms. The victories of the medan 
sens were rapid and complete. In the tenth century ^ 
were the most successful warriors on the globe; they 
planted the standard of the Prophet on the walls of 
an capitals, and had extended their conquests to India 
le east, and to Spain on the west. Powerful Moham- 
n States had arisen in Asia, Africa, and Europe, and 
Irusaders alone arrested the progress of these triumphant 

BS. 

le enthusiasm which the doctrines of Mohammed kindled Dis- 

)t easily be explained ; but it was fresh, impetuous, J"®"*' 

self-sacrificing. Successive armies of Mohammedan in- of the 

•s overwhelmed the ancient realms of civilization, and ^'f" 

cemc 

led the people whom they conquered and converted to Empire, 
jpotic yoke. But success enervated the victors ; and 
reat Empire of the Caliphs in the East was broken up. 
immed perpetuated a religion, but not an Empire. Dif- 
Saracenic chieftains revolted from the "Father of the 
ful," and established separate kingdoms, or viceroyal- 
nearly independent of the acknowledged successors of 

u 
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Ch. 25 Mohammed. As early as the the tenth century the Saracenic 

^ jj^ Empire was dismembered; and the Sultans of Egypt, Spain, 

950 and Syria then contested for pre-eminence. 

to But a new power arose on the ruins of the Saracen Empire, 

1055. -which was destined to become the enthusiastic defender of the 

religion of Islam. When Bagdad was the seat of a power- 
Orisin 
of the ^^ monarchy, the Turks were an obscure tribe of barbarians. 

Turks. Their origin has been traced to the wilds of Scythia; but 
they early deserted their native forests in search of more 
fruitful regions. When, about the ninth century, Apulia and 
Sicily were subdued by the Norman pirates, a swarm of 
these Scythian shepherds settled in Armenia, and, by their 
valor and simplicity, soon became a powerful tribe. Not 
long after they were settled in their new abode, the Sultan 
of Persia invoked their aid to assist him in his wars against 
the Caliph of Bagdad, his great rival. The Turks complied 
with his request, and their arms were successful. The Sultan 
then refused to part with such useful auxiliaries, and, fearing 
their strength, resolved to shut them up in the centre of his 
dominions, and to employ them in his wars against the 
Hindoos. The Turkmans rebelled, withdrew into a moun- 
tainous part of the country, became robbers, and devastated 
the adjacent countries. 

The band of robbers gradually swelled into a powerful 
Their army, gained a great victory over the troops of the Sultan 
•uelts Mohammed, and, in the year 1038, placed their chieftain upon 
the Persian throne. According to Gibbon, the new Monarch 
was chosen by lot ; and Seljuk having the fortune to win the 
prize of conquest, became the founder of the dynasty of the 
Shepherd Kings. During the reign of his grandson, Togml, 
the ancient Persian princes were expelled, and the Turks 
embraced the religion of the conquered. 

In 1055 the Turkish Sultan delivered the Caliph of Bag- 
dad from the arms of the Caliph of Egypt, who disputed with 
him the title of Commander of the Faithful, For tliis service 
he was magnificently rewarded by the grateful successor rf 
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the Prophet, who, at that time, banqueted in his palace at Cli. 25 



Bagdad — a venerable phantom of power. The victorious ^ jj 
Sultan was publicly commissioned as Lieutenant of the 1055 
Caliph, and he was virtually seated on the throne of the Ab- to 
bassldes. Shortly after, the Turkisli conqueror invaded the ^^^* 
falling empire of the Greeks, and its Asiatic provinces were 
irretrievably lost. 

In the latter part of the eleventh century the Turkish Masters 
power was established in Asia Minor, and Jerusalem itself Jjj"* 
had fidlcn into the hands of the Sultan. He exacted two and 
pieces of gold from every pilgrim, and treated Christians je^*" 
with greater cruelty than the Saracens had ever done. The 
extortion and oppression of the Turkish masters of the 
Sacred City led to the Crusades, wliich terminated with the 
final possession of Western Asia by tlie followers of the 
Prophet. At last, the Seljukian dynasty, like that of the 
Abbassides at Bagdad, ran out, and Otliman, a soldier of Otli- 
fortune, became Sultim of the Turks. He is regarded as "^"i . 
the founder of the Ottoman Empire ; and under his reign, succes- 
from 1299 to 132G, the Moslems made rapid strides in "°"* 
their course of aggrandizement. 

Urkhan, his son, instituted the force of the Janizaries, 
completed tlie conquest of Bithynia, and laid the foundation 
of Turkish power in Europe. Under his successor, Amurath 
L, Adrianople became the capital of the Ottoman Empire, 
and the rival of Constantinople. Bajazet succeeded Amurath, 
and his conquests extended from the Euphrates to the Danube. 
In 1396 he defeated, at Nicopolis, a confederate army of one 
hundred thousand Christians; and, in tlie intoxication of 
rictory, declared that he would feed his horse with a bushel 
of oats on the altar of St. Peter, at Rome. Had it not been 
for the victories of Tamerlane, Constantinople, which con- 
tained within its walls the feeble fragments of a great empire. 
Would also have fallen into his hands. He was, however, 
imsuccessful in his war with the great conqueror of Asia, .^^*'. 
and, in the year 1402, was defeated at the Battle of Angora, Bajazet. 

• u2 
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Ch. 25 taken captive, and carried to Samarcand, by Tamerlane, in an 

A. D. iron cage. 

1402 The great Bajazet died in captivity, and Moliamnied L 

to sncceeded to his throne. He restored, on a firmer basis, 

1500. the iabric of the Ottoman monarchy, and devoted himself to 

the arts of peace. His successor, Amnrath H., continned 

hostilities with the Greeks, and laid siege to Constantinople. 

This magnificent city, the last monument of Roman greatness, 

was not able to offer any lengthened resistance to the Turkish 

Fall of arms. In the year 1453, it fell before an irresistible force 

•tanti- ^^ three hundred thousand men, supported by a fleet of 

nople. three hundred saiL The Emperor Constantine Palseolpgos 

was slain, the city was sacked, the people were enslaved, 

and the Church of St. Sophia, despoiled of the oblations 

of ages, was converted into a Mohanmiedan mosque. One 

hundred and twenty thousand manuscripts perished in the 

sack of Constantinople, and the palaces and treasure of the 

Greeks were transferred to semi-barbarians. 

From that time the Byzantine capital became the seat 
of the Ottoman Empire; and, for more than two centuries, 
Turkish armies excited the fears and disturbed the peace 
Power of the world. They gradually subdued and annexed Mace- 
Turks tloiii^) the Peloponnesus, Epirus, Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, 
Armenia, Cyprus, Syria, Egypt, India, Timis, Algiers, Media, 
Mesopotamia, and a part of Himgary, to the dominions of the 
Sultan. In the sixteenth century the Ottoman Empire was 
the most powerful in the world. Nor shall we be surprised 
at the great success of the Turks, when we remember their 
singular bravery, their absorbing ambition, their almost in- 
credible obedience to the commands of the Sultan, and the 
unity which pervaded the national councils. They also fought 
to extend their religion, to which they were blind devotees. 
After the capture of Constantinople, a succession of grart 
princes sat on the most absolute throne kno^vn in modem 
times; men disgraced by many crimes, but still singularlj 
adapted to the powtion they occupied. 



sncces- 
sors. 
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The progress of the Turkish arms justly alarmed the Ch. 25 
Emperor Charles V., and he more than once exerted all ^ -^ 
his energies to unite the German princes against them, but 1520 
unsuccessfully. The Sultan Solyman, called the Magnificent, to 
who came to the throne in 1520, maintained his supremacy 1699. 
over Transylvania, Wallachia, and Moldavia, ravaged Hun- 
gary, wrested Rhodes from the Knights of St. John, conquered ^an the 
the whole of Arabia, and attacked the Portuguese dominions Magni- 

IlCdlt 

in India. His empire was one vast camp, and his decrees 
were dated from the imperial stirrup. The iron sceptre 
which he and his successors wielded, was dipped in blood; 
discipline alone was the politics of his soldiers, and rapine 
their resources. 

SeKm II. succeeded Solyman in the year 1566. His son, His 
Murad IH., penetrated into Russia and Poland, and made war 
on -the Emperor of Germany. Mohammed IH., who died 
in 1604, murdered all his brothers, nineteen in number, and 
executed his o^vn son. The characters of the Sultans were 
generally marked by ferocity and jealousy, and they were 
unscrupulous in the means they took to advance their power. 
The world has rarely seen more suspicious tyrants; and it 
must ever excite our wonder that they were so unhesitatingly 
obeyed. They were, however, sometimes dethroned by the 
Janizaries, who constituted a sort of imperial guard. Osman Osman 
n., fearing the power of this body, resolved to destroy them, 
B8 dangerous to the State; but his design was discovered, 
and, in 1622, he himself lost his life. Several monsters of 
tyranny and iniqidty now succeeded, whose reigns were dis- 
graced by every excess of debauchery and cruelty. Their 
subjects, however, had not as yet lost their vigor, tem- 
perance, or ambition; and they still continued to furnish 
troops unexampled for discipline and bravery. 

The Turkish power received no important check until the 
reign of Mohanamed IV., during which Sobieski, in 1683, 
defeated the immense army which had laid siege to Vienna. 
By the peace of Carlovitz^ in 1699, Transylvania was ceded 
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Ch. 25 to the Emperor of Germany, and a barrier was raised against 

Mohammedan invasion. From the peace of Carlovitz, the 

1699 decline of the Ottoman Empire has been gradual but marked, 

to owing to the indifference of the Turks to all modem im- 

1792. provements, and to a generally sluggish policy, hostile to 

progress, and sceptical of civilization. 
Jea- The Russians, from the time of Peter the Great, have 

')f the ^ways looked with great jealousy on the power of the Sultan. 
Rus- No sovereign desired the humiliation of the Porte more than 
Catharine 11. The bloody contest which ensued, was sig- 
nalized by the victories of Galitzin, Suwarrow, Komanzoff, 
and Orloff, and Turkey became a second class power, no 
longer feared by the European states. By the peace of Jassy, 
concluded in 1792, the Porte consented to the incorporation of 
the Crimea with Russia, and the Dniester became the frontier 
between the two Empires. 
Turkish The institution of the Janizaries has already been referred 
Institu- to. To this ffuard of soldiers was intrusted the defence 
of the Sultan, and the protection of his capital. When 
warlike and able princes were seated on the throne, they 
proved a gre^t support to the Government; but when the 
reins were held by effeminate princes, the Janizaries, like 
the Praetorian Guards of Rome, acquired an imdue ascend- 
ency, and even deposed the monarchs whom they were 
bound to obey. They were insolent, extortionate, and ex- 
travagant, and idtimately became a great burden to the 
State. In later days they lost their skill and courage, were 
uniformly beaten in the wars with the Russians, and re- 
tained nothing of the soldier but the name. Mahmoud II., 
in our own time, has succeeded in exterminating this dan- 
gerous body, and European tactics are now introduced into 
the Turkish army. 

The character of the nation is essentially military. AH 
Mussulmans, in the eye of the law, are soldiers, to whom 
the extension of the Empire and the propagation of the &ith 
are the avowed objects of warfare. They may be r^[aided, 
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wherever they have conquered, as military colonists, exer- Ch.25 
ciaing great tyranny, and treating all vanquished subjects 
with contempt. The government has always been a pure 1792. 
despotism; and both the executive and legislative authori- 
ties have been vested in the Sultan. He is the sole fountain A mili- 
of honor; for, in Turkey, birth confers no privilege. His ^^i^ 
actions are regarded as prescribed by an inevitable fate, 
and his subjects suffer with resignation. The evils of this 
despotism are frequently aggravated by the ignorance and 
effeminacy of those to whom power is intrusted, although 
the Grand Vizier, who is the prime minister of the empire, 
is generally a man of great experience and talent. All the 
laws of the coimtry are founded upon the teaching of the 
Koran, the example of Mohammed, the precepts of the four 
first Caliphs, and the decisions of learned doctors upon dis- 
puted cases. Justice is administered promptly, but with- 
out much regard to equity or mercy; and the course of the 
Grand Vizier is generally marked by blood. 

The character of the people partakes of the nature of their Nation- 
government, religion, and chmate. They are arrogant and * 7**" 
Ignorant; &stidiously abstemious in some things, and grossly 
sensual in others. They have cherished the virtue of hospi- 
tality, and are fond of conversation ; but their domestic life is 
spent in voluptuous idleness, and is dull and insipid compared 
with that of Europeans. Greatly indeed have they degene- 
rated since the time when they founded an immense empire 
on the ruins of Asiatic monarchies, and filled the world with 
the terror of their arms. 



Bevebencbs. — See Knolle's "History of Turkey;" Eton's "Survey 
of the Turkish Empire;" Upham*s " History of the Ottoman Empire;" 
**Encyclopfledia Britamiica;" Heeren's "Modem History;" and Mad- 
den's "Travels in Turkey." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

BEIGX OF GEORGE IIL 

Ch.26 Great subjects were discussed in England, and great erents 

happened in America, during the latter years of the reigns of 

17fi0 ^r^^^c I^-j Catharine 11., and Maria Theresa. These now 

^ demand attention. 

1820. G^eorge EI. ascended the throne of Great Britain at a period 

of imparalleled prosperity, when the English arms were tIc- 

torious in all parts of the world, and when conmierce and 

the arts had greatly enriched the coimtry and strengthened 

its political importance. By the peace of Paris, in 1763, 

the dominions of the Eang were enlarged, and the countiy 

over which he reigned became the most powerful in Europe. 

The Soon after the conclusion of this peace Lord Bute retired, and 

^jT the Grenville ministry succeeded to power, an administration 

^linis- which was signalized by the prosecution of Wilkes, and by 

^' schemes for the taxation of the American colonies. 

Wilkes, then in Parliament, was a man of ruined fortunes 
and profligate morals, who had applied to Government for 
some post and been rejected. Failure enraged him, and he 
resolved to libel the Ministers, under the pretext of exercising 
the liberty of the press. He was editor of the " North Briton," 
a periodical of some talent, but more bitterness. In the forty- 
fiflh number he assailed the King, charging him with a direct 
Wilkes, falsehood. The charge ought to have been dismissed with 
contempt ; for it was against the dignity of the Government to 
refiite an infamous slander. But, in an evil hour, it was 
thought expedient to vindicate the honor of the Sovereign: 
and a warrant was issued against the editor, publisher and 
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printer of the publication. The officers of the law entered Ch.26 
Wilkes's house late one evening, seized his papers, and com- ^ j^ 
mitted him to the Tower. lie immediately took out a writ of 1763. 
habeas corpus, and was brought up to Westminster Hall. 
Being a man of considerable abilities and influence, his case His 
attracted attention. The Judges decided that his arrest was ^^^ jjg_ 
filial, since a Member of Parliament could not be imprisoned charge. 
except for treason, felony, or breach of the peace. He had 
not committed any of these crimes, for a libel had only a 
tendency to disturb the peace. He was, therefore, discharged. 
Lord Chief Justice Pratt gained great popularity by his 
charge in favor of the liberation of Wilkes, and by his noble 
defence of constitutional liberty. He is better known as Lord 
Gamden, Lord Chancellor and statesman during a succeeding 
Administration, and one of the greatest lawyers England has 
produced. 

Afber the discharge of Wilkes, the Attomey-Greneral was 
ordered to commence a state prosecution, and he was arraigned 
at the bar of the House of Commons. It was voted by a large 
majority, that the forty-fifth number of the "North Briton" Re- 
was a scandalous and seditious libel, and the paper was ^^^^ 

. _ prose- 
ordered to be burned by the common hangman. Wilkes cution. 

then complained to the House of a breach of privilege. But 
the Commons decided that privilege of Parliament does not 
extend to a libel, which resolution was against the decision 
of the Court of Common Pleas, and the precedents upon record 
in their own journals. That his prosecution was an attack 
on the Constitution, cannot be doubted. Wilkes was arrested 
on what is called a general warranty which, if often resorted to, 
would be fatal to the liberties of the people. Many, who 
strongly disliked the libeUer, stiU defended him in this in- 
stance, among whom were Pitt, Beckford, Legge, Yorke, and Still 
Sir George Saville. But party spirit and detestation of the ^"f<*°- 
man triumphed over the Constitution. Wilkes, however, was tional. 
not discouraged, and immediately brought an action, in West- 
minster Hall, against the Earl of Halifax, the Secretary of 
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Ch.2G State, for seizing his papers, and after a hearing of fifteen 
hours, before Lord Chief Justice Pratt and a special jniy, 
17Gb. obtained a verdict in his favor of one thousand pounds damages 
and c^^sts. In spite of this, however, he was tried and con- 
victed, and as he did not appear in court to receive sentenoe 
was outlawed. 
Kbris- The ferment created bj the prosecution of TTilkes kd to 
^ the resignation of Mr. Grenville in 1765, and the 3Iarquis of 
Harqais Bockingham succeeded him as the head of the AdminutradoiL 
\j^^ He retained his place but a few months, and was soooeeded 
bj the Duke of Grafton, the object of such virulent i n vect i ve 
in the '^ Letters of Junius," — a work without elevation of 
sentiment, w^ithout recognition of the eternal laws of jnsdoe, 
and without truthfulness, jet a work which is to tliis daj 
r^arded as a masterpiece of savage and unscmpuloos 
casm. 
Elec- Wilkes now had the audacity, notwithstanding the 
V/Ska ^^^ ^^ outlawry which had been passed against him, to 
for Mid- return from Paris, to which he had for a time retired, and 



to appear publicly at Guildhall, and offer himself as a candi- 
date for the city of London. He was contemptuously rejected, 
but succeeded in being elected as Member for the oonntj of 
Middl<^sex. Recognizing the outlawry, he at once surrendered 
to the jurisdiction of the Court of the King^s Bench, whid 
was then presided over by Lord Mansfield. This great lawyer 
and jurist confirmed the verdicts against him, and senteoosd 
him to pay a fine of one thousand pounds, to suffer two yesn^ 
imprisonment, and to find security for good behaviour fir 
seven years. 
Popnlar Tlie sentence was odious and severe. The multitude, cb- 
irtdjK- raffed, rescued their idol from the officers of the law, as they 
were conducting him to prison, and carried him in trinm^" 
through the city ; but, through his entreaties, they were pte- 
vailed upon to abstain from further acts of outrage. ^• 
Wilkes again surrendered himself, and was confined in priKV* 
When the Commons met, he was a second time ezpdkd- 
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But the electors of Middlesex returned liim afresh to Parlia- Ch. 26 

ment, when the Commons voted, that, being once expelled, he ^ ^ 

was incapable of sitting. The electors of Aliddlesex, equally 1765 

determined, chose him, a third time, their representative; and to 

the election, for the time, was declared void by the Commons. ^' • "• 

In order to terminate tlie contest. Colonel Lutterell, a Member Expol- 

of the House, vacated his seat, and offered himself a candi- "°^ . 
, ; rromthe 

date for Middlesex. He received two hundred and ninety- House 

ax. votes, and Wilkes twelve hundred and forty-three, but ^^ ^^^' 

mona. 

Lutterell was declared duly elected by the Commons, and 
took his seat for the county. 

This decision threw the whole nation into a ferment, being 
generally considered an outrage on the freedom of election. 
It was so regarded by some of the most eminent men in 
England, even by those who despised the character of Wilkes. 
Lord Chatham, from his seat, declared " that the laws were 
despised, trampled upon, destroyed; laws which had been 
made by the stem virtues of our ancestors, those iron barons 
of old, to whose spirit in the hour of contest, and to 
whose fortitude in the triumph of victory, the silken barons 
of this day owe all their honors and security." 

Mr. Wilkes subsequently triumphed. The Commons grew Tri- 
weary of a contest which brought no advantage and much ^^yjy 
Ignominy, and the prosecution was dropped; but not until 
the subject of it had been made Lord Mayor of London. 
From 1768 to 1772 he was the unrivalled political idol 
of the people, who lavished on him all in their power to 
bestow. They subscribed twenty thousand pounds for the 
payment of his debts, besides gifts of plate, wine, and house- 
hold goods. Every wall bore his name, and every window 
his picture. In china, bronze, or marble, he stood upon the 
diinmey-pieces of half the houses in London, and he swung 
from the sign-board of every village and every great road in 
the environs of the metropolis. In 1770 he was discharged Death 
from his imprisonment; in 1771 he was permitted to take his «harac- 
seat, and was elected Mayor. From 1776 his popularity ter. 
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Ch. 26 declined, and lie became involved in pecuniary difficulties. 
He, however, emerged from them, and enjoyed a quiet office 

A« Urn 

1765. ^^^^ ^s death, which took place in the year 1797. 

During this prosecution, important events occurred, of much 
greater moment to the world. 
Scheme A proposal to tax the American colonies had, as we have 
Ame^ already seen, been made to Sir Robert Walpole, but this 
rica. prudent and sagacious minister declined to act on the sug- 
gestion. Mr. Grenville was not, however, daunted by the 
difficulties and dangers which the more able Walpole had 
regarded. In order to lighten the burden which long and 
ruinous wars had entailed, the Minister proposed to raise a 
revenue from the colonies. The project pleased the House, 
and on the 22nd of March, 1765, the Stamp Duties were im- 
posed. It is true that the tax was a light one, and was 
so regarded by Mr. Grenville; but he intended it as a pre- 
cedent. He maintained that the colonists, as the subjects 
of the King of Great Britain, and as receiving protection from 
the Government, were boimd to contribute to its support. 
Alarm They, on the other hand, maintained that, though subject 
^j~® to English legislation, they coidd not be taxed, any more 
nists. than other subjects of Great Britain, without their consent 
They were willing, they said, to be ruled in accordance 
with those royal charters which had, at different times, 
been given them. They were Avilling to assist the mother 
coimtry, which they loved and revered, in expelling its 
enemies from adjoining territories, and to fight battles in 
its defence. But they looked upon the soil which they had 
cultivated in the wilderness amid so many difficidties, hard- 
ships, and dangers, as their own ; and believed that they were 
boimd to raise taxes only to defend themselves, and to promote 
good government, religion, and morality in their midst. They 
could not imderstand why they should be compelled to sup- 
port English wars on the continent of Europe. They were 
not represented in the English Parliament, and they compoeed, 
politically speaking, no part of the English nation. Great, 
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therefore, was their indignation, when they learned that Ch. 26 
the English Government was interfering with their chartered . ^ 
rights, and designed to raise a revenue from them to lighten 1765. 
taxes at home. If they could be taxed, without their consent, 
in anything, they could be taxed, they said, without limit; 
and they would be in danger of becoming mere slaves of 
the mother country, and be bound to labor for English ag- 
grandizement. On one point they insisted with peculiar 
earnestness — ^that taxation, in a free country, without a re- 
presentation of interests in Parliament, was an outrage. 

The English Gk)vemment, strangely blinded, did not per- Passing 
ceive or feel the force of the reasoning of the colonists, and ^ ***® 
obstinately resolved to resort to measures which, with a free Act. 
and spirited people, must necessarily lead to violence. The 
House of Commons would not even hear the reports of the 
colonial agents, but proceeded, with singular infatuation, to 
impose the Stamp Act. There were some, however, who 
perceived the folly and injustice of the course that was 
pursued. General Conway, Colonel Barre, and William Pitt, 
opposed the policy of Grenville with singular eloquence, and 
maintained that the House had no right to lay an internal tax 
on a country which was not represented. 

The passage of this Act created great disturbances in Ame- its 
rica, and was everywhere regarded as the beginning of^®^^' 
cakunities. Throughout the colonies there was a general repeal. 
combination to resist; it was resolved to purchase no English 
manufactures, and to prevent the adoption of stamped paper. 

Such violent and unexpected opposition embarrassed the 
English Ministry; Grenville retired, and was succeeded by 
the Marquis of llockingham. During his short administra- 
tion the Stamp Act was repealed, although the Commons 
still insisted on their right to tax America. The joy which 
this change created in the colonies was unbounded; and the 
speech of Pitt, who proposed the repeal, and defended it 
with great eloquence, was everywhere read with enthusiasm, 
and served to strengthen the conviction, among the leading 
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Ch. 26 men in the colonies, that their cause was right. Lord Rock- 

^ jy ingham did not long remain at the head of the Gk)vemment. 

1767 He was succeeded by the Duke of Grafton; Mr. Pitt, recently 

to created Earl of Chatham, being virtually the Prime Minister. 

17 «^- Lord Rockingham retired from office with a high character 

for pure and disinterested patriotism. 
Eleva- The elevation of Lord Chatham to the peerage destroyed his 
Chat- pop^il^ty and weakened his power. He had long been known 
ham. and designated as the (jreat Comrrumer. But now Ihe people 
abandoned him. Chatham felt the change. He lost his spirits, 
and interested himself but little in public affairs. Sequestered 
amid^the groves of his family residence, he became melan- 
choly, nervous, and imfit for business. Nor could he be in- 
duced to attend a Cabinet Council, even on the most pressing 
occasions. 

His colleagues, in spite of his warnings, determined to im- 
Bencw- pose new taxes on America. These were in the shape of 
tiOT^ duties on glass, tea, paper, lead, and painters' colors, from 
which no considerable revenue could be gained, while much 
discontent would inevitably result. When the news reached 
the colonies, it destroyed all the cheerfulness which the repeal 
of the Stamp Act had caused. Sullenness and gloom retumed; 
trust in Parliament was diminished; fresh combinations of 
opposition were organized, and the newspapers teemed with 
invective. Li the midst of these disturbances, Lord Chatham 
resigned the Privy Seal, and retired from the Administration. 
This was in the year 1768. 

Li 1770, the Duke of Grafton also resigned his office 

as First Lord of the Treasury, chiefly in consequence of the 

increasing difficulties in America; and Lord North, who had 

been two years Chancellor of the Exchequer, took his place. 

Minis- He was an amiable and accomplished nobleman, with many 

r^ H^ personal friends, and few enemies ; but imfit to manage the 

North, helm of State in the approaching storm. It was his misfor- 

tirne to be Minister in the most imsettled and revolutionary 

of times, and to misunderstand not merely the spirit of the 
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age, but the character and circumstiinces of the American Ch. 26 

colonies. George HI., with singular obstinacy and blindness, ^ ^^ 

sustained the Minister against all opposition; and under his 1770 

administration the American Avar was carried on, which ended to 

80 disastrously to the mother country. 177o. 

Lord North, at the commencement of his administration, ru,^„^« 
' ' Duty on 

repealed the obnoxious duties which had been imposed in tea. 
1767, still, however, retaining the duty on tea, with a view 
chiefly to assert the supremacy of Great Britain, and her 
right to tax the colonies. 

But the imposition of the port duties, by Grenville, had 
led to discussion as to the nature and extent of Parlia- 
mentary power. A distinction at first had been admitted 
hetween internal and external taxes ; but it was soon asserted 
by the colonies that Great Britain had no right to tax them, 
either internally or externally. It was stated that they had Gro^vth 
received charters, under the great seal, which had given them content. 
all the rights and privileges of Englishmen at home, and 
therefore, since in accordance with these they could not 
be taxed, except by their oym consent, they were indig- 
nant at the course the mother coimtry had pursued with 
reference to them. Patrick Henry, a Virginian, supported 
this view with unrivalled eloquence and power, as did John 
Adams, Josiah Quincy, James Otis, and other patriots in 
Massachusetts. Riots took place in Boston, Newport, and 
New York, and assemblies of citizens in various parts ex- 
pressed an indignant and revolutionary spirit. 

The public discontents were further inflamed by informa- 
tion which Dr. Franklin, then in London, afforded the colonies. Dr. 
and by the advice he gave them to persevere, assuring them ^^*."^" 
that, if they were firm, they had nothing to apprehend. He London. 
got into his possession a copy of the letters of Governor 
Hutchinson to the Ministry, which he transmitted to the 
colonies, where they were made public. These letters were 
considered by the Legislature of Massachusetts as unjust and 
libellous, and his recall was demanded. Kesolutions, of an 
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Ch. 26 offensive character, were everywhere passed, and all things 

indicated an approaching storm. 
1774. ^^ colonists having determined to resist taxation, not on 
account of immediate burdens, but upon principle, now re- 
solved to prevent the landing of tea. Accordingly, when 
the ships of the East India Company, containing three hun- 
dred and forty-two chests, entered Boston harbour, a multitude 
^' rushed to the wharf, and twenty persons, disguised as Indians, 
tdon of went on board, staved the chests, and threw their contents into 
tea in the sea. In New York and Philadelphia, as no persons could 
be found who would venture to receive the tea sent to those 
ports, the ships laden with it returned to England. 

The Ministers of the Cro^Ti, indignant with the province of 
Massachusetts, which had always been foremost in resistance, 
immediately resolved to ruin the port of Boston. Accordingly, 
Boston in 1774, they introduced a bill to discontinue the lading and 
g?,j shipping of goods, wares, and merchandise at Boston, and 
to remove the custom-house to Salem. The bill received 
the general approbation of the House, and passed by a great 
majority. This was followed by several others of an equally 
irritating character, imtil a fire was kindled which no subse- 
quent efforts could extinguish. 
Popular Organized arrangements were now made by the colonists 
inents. ^ abstain from all commerce with the mother country; 
and measures Avere adopted to assemble a General Congress, 
to take into consideration the state of the coimtry. People 
began to talk of defending their rights by the sword. Every- 
where was heard the sound of the drum and the fife. Asso- 
ciations were formed for the purchase of arms and ammunition. 
Addresses were printed and circulated calling on the people 
to resist unlawful encroachments. All proceedings in the 
courts of justice were suspended. Jurors refused to take their 
oaths; tlie reign of law ceased, and that of violence com- 
menced. 

In the mean time, the Great Congress met at Philadel- 
phia, in which all the colonies were represented but Georgia: 
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leeolutdona were passed approving the course of Massachusetts, Ch. 2G 
and a bill was adopted, called a Declaration of Bights, An ^ p 
address was also sent to the King, framed with great ability, 177-4. 
discussing the rights of the colonies, complaining of the mis- 
management of Ministers, and beseeching a redress of tlie 
pubHc evils. 

This Congress was considered by the Government of Great Discus- 
Britain as iU^al, and its petition was disregarded. Experi- j. ^ 
enoed £nglish statesmen now fully perceived the danger and land. 
importance of the crisis. Lord Chatham put forth all the 
eloquence of which he was master to arouse the Ministers. 
He besought them to withdraw the troops fi:om Boston. He 
showed the folly of metaphysical refinements about the right 
of taxation when a continent was in arms. He spoke of the 
means of enforcing taxation as inefficient and ridiculous. Lord 
Camden sustained Chatham in the House of Lords, and de- 
clared, not as a philosopher, but as a constitutional lawyer, 
that England had no right to tax America. Mr. Burke 
moved a conciliatory measure in the House of Commons, 
fraught with sagacity. " My hold of the colonies," said Speech 
this great oracle of moral wisdom, " is the close affection ^ ^^' 
which grows from common names, from kindred blood, from 
similar privileges, and from equal protection. These are 
the ties which, though light as air, are as strong as links 
of iron. Let the colonies always keep the idea of their civil 
rights associated with your government; they will cling to 
you, and no power under heaven will be able to tear them 
from their allegiance. But let it once be understood that 
your government may be one thing, and their privileges 
another, then the cement is gone, and everything hastens to 
dissolution. It is the love of the people, it is their attach- 
ment to your government from the sense of the deep stake 
they have in such glorious institutions, that gives you your 
army and navy, and infiises into both that liberal obedience 
^thout which your army would be but a base rabble^ and 
^rour navy nothing but rotten timber." Colonel Barre and 

X 
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Cli.26 Fox supported Burke, but without effect; the Ministiy was 
^^ j^_ determined as to its course. The colonies were declared to 
1775. be in a state of rebellion^ and measures were adopted to crush 

them. 
Battle All ideas of reconciliation were now at an end, and hoBtili- 
Bank- ^^^ ^^^^ commenced. On the 17th of June, 1775, was fought 
e*'" the battle of Bunker's Hill. And on the 2nd of July, Wash- 

Hill 

ington took command of the American army, which thai 
amounted to seventeen thousand men. They were assembled 
on the spur of the occasion, and had but few tents and stores, no 
clothing, no military chest, and no general organization. They 
were collected from the various provinces, and were govenied 
by their own militia laws. Out of this material, and under 
innimierable vexations and difficulties, he constructed his £nt 
army. No man was ever placed in a more embarrassiiig 
situation. His troops were raw and undisciplined; and the 
members of the Congress, from whom he received his com- 
mission, were not united among themselves. He had all the 
responsibility of the war, and yet had not sufficient means 
to prosecute it with vigor. 

The English forces, at this time, were centred in Boston 
under the command of General Gage. They were greatly in- 
ferior in point of numbers to the American troops who sur- 
rounded them; but they were veterans, and among the bert 
soldiers in the English army. Gage was succeeded in October 
by General Howe. 
Tnva- The first campaign was signalized by the invancm rf 
Canada. Canada by the American troops, with the hope of wr erti q g 
that province from the English, it being disaffected, ud 
defended by an inconsiderable force. Greneral MontgomeiJ} 
with an army of three thousand men, advanced to Montre4 
which surrendered. The fortresses of Crown Point and Ticoii- 
deroga had already been taken by Colonel Allen. But the 
person who most distinguished himself in this unfbitmHtB 
expedition was Colonel Benedict Arnold, who, with a cb- 
tachment of one thousand men, penetrated through the fiotfts, 
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swampe, and mountaiiis of Maine, beyond the sources of the Ch. 2G 
Kennebec, and, in six weeks after his departure from Boston, 
aiiiyed on the plains of Canada, opposite Quebec. He there 1776. 
effected a junction with the troops of Montgomery, and 
made an assault on the strongest fortress in America, de- Death 
fioided by sixteen hundred men. The attack was unsuccess- gonjery 
ful, and Montgomery was killed. Arnold did not retire from 
the province, but remained encamped upon the Heights of 
Abraham. This enterprise, though a failure, was not without 
great moral results, since it showed to the English Govern- 
ment the singular bravery and intrepidity of the people it had 
undertaken to coerce. 

The ministry now resolved upon vigorous measures, and, 
finding a dij£culty in raising men, applied to the Landgrave 
of Hesse for seventeen thousand mercenaries. These, added 
to twenty-five thousand men enlisted in England, and the 
troops already sent to America, constituted a force of fifty-five 
thousand men — deemed amply suflScient to reduce the rebel- 
liouB colonies. 

In the mean time. General Howe was encamped in Boston Evacu- 
with a force, including seamen, of eleven thousand men, and d^^^^ 
General Washington, with an army of twenty-eight thousand, 
including militia, was waiting to attack him. In February, 
1776, he took possession of Dorchester Heights, which com- 
mand the harbor. General Howe then found it expedient to 
evacuate Boston, and sailed for Halifax with his army, while 
Washington repaired to Philadelphia to deliberate with Con- 
gress. 

But Howe retired from Boston only to occupy New York ; Occu- 
and when his arrangements were completed, he landed at P*^^" 
Staten Island, waiting for the arrival of his brother, Ix)rd York. 
Howe, with the expected reinforcements. By the middle of 
-August they had all arrived, and his united forces now 
amounted to twenty-four thousand men. Washington's army, 
t^hough it nominally numbered twenty thousand five hundred, 
Vras really composed of only about eleven thousand effective 

X 2 
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Oh. 26 men, and these were but imperfectly provided with anns and 
ammunition. Under these circumstances he was forced to 

^Lm Urn 

1776. &^^ battle to the English; and the result was disastrous. 

General Howe took possession of Long Island, the Americans 

evacuated New York, the city, shortly after, fell into the 

hands of the English, and Washington, with his diminished 

army, posted himself on Haerlem Heights. 

Deck- But before the victory of Howe on Long Island was ob- 

ration of tained. Congress had declared the Independence of the Ameri- 

pen- can States. This Declaration, made on the 4th of July, 1776, 

dence. ^^g received by the Americans, in all parts of the country, 

with unbounded enthusiasm. 

The remainder of the campaign of 1776 was occupied by 
the belligerents in skirmishings, marchings, and counter* 
marchings, in the States of New York and New Jersey, with 
small results, if we except the battles of Trenton and Prince- 
ton, which in some measure compensated the Americans for 
the disasters they had suffered, 
(ireat- The greatness of Washington now appeared, in the admira- 
ness of ]3]g prudence and patience he manifested during the winter. 
ington. He had, for several months, a force which scarcely exceeded 
£fleen hundred men, and these suffered all manner of hard- 
ships and privations. After the first gush of enthusiasm had 
passed, it was found exceedingly difficult to enlist men, and 
still more difficult to pay those who had enlisted. Congress 
too, though, on the whole, harmonizing with the commander- 
in-chief, whom, for six months, it invested with almost dic- 
tatorial power, still did not fully appreciate the elevation of 
his character, and often threw great difficulties in his way. 
It, however, sent commissioners to France, to solicit money 
LaFaj-and arms; and, among others, the young Marquis de La 
«i*«?- Fayette was induced to join the American cause. He arrived 
in America in the spring of 1777, proved a most efficient 
general, and secured the confidence of the nation he assisted. 

The campaign of 1777 was marked by the evacuation of 
the Jerseys by the English, by the battles of Bennington and 
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Brandywine, by the capture of Philadelphia, and by the Ch. 2(5 
sarrender of Burgoyne. Success, on the whole, was in favor "TTdT 
of the Americans. They suffered a check at Brandywine, 1777. 
and they lost the most considerable city in the Union; but 
these disasters were more than compensated by the victory at Sur- 
Bennington and the capture of Burgoyne. This surrender, by „f gyr. 
which the Americans gained forty-two pieces of brass artil- goyne. 
lery, four thousand six hundred muskets, and an immense 
quantity of military stores, was the greatest disaster which 
the British troops had experienced, and it raised the hopes of 
the Colonists to the highest pitch. Indeed, it may be said 
to have decided the fate of the war, for it proved the impos- 
sibility of conquering the Americans. It showed that they 
fought under infinitely greater advantages, since it was in 
their power always to decline a battle, and to choose their 
ground. It showed, also, that the country presented difficulties 
which were insurmountable. " No man," said Lord Chatham, 
" thinks more highly of the virtues and valor of British troops 
than I do. I know that they can achieve anything except 
impossibilities. But the conquest of America is an impos- 
ability." 

The winter which succeeded is memorable for the suffer- Valler 
ings of tlie Americans- encamped at Valley Forge, about ^^^^^ 
twenty miles from Philadelphia. The army was miserably 
supplied with provisions and clothing, and great discontent 
appeared in various quarters. Out of eleven thousand eight 
hundred men, nearly three thousand were barefooted and 
otherwise destitute. But the sufferings of the army were 
not the only causes of solicitude to the conmoiander-in-chief. 
The officers were discontented, and were not prepared, any 
more than the privates, to make permanent sacrifices. They 
were obHged to break in upon their private property, and 
were without any prospect of future relief. 

"Wasliington was willing to endure or to suffer anything, Per- 
and nobly refused any payment for his own expenses ; but, L^'^f 
while he exhibited the rarest magnanimity, he did not expect Wasb- 
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Ch. 26 it from others, and he therefore urged Congress to proYide for 
^ jy the pay of the officers, when the war should close. He looked 
1778. upon human nature as it was, not as he wished it to be, and 
recognized the principles of self-interest as well as those of 
patriotism. It was his firm conviction, that a long and lasting 
war could not be sustained by the principle of patriotism 
alone ; but that it required, in addition, the prospect of some 
reward. The members of the Congress did not generally 
agree with him in his views ; they expected that officers would 
make greater sacrifices than others; but after a while, the 
plan of half-pay for life, proposed by Washington, was adopted 
by a small majority, though afterwards changed to half-pay 
for seven yeai-s. There was also a prejudice in many minda 
against a standing army, besides the jealousies and antipa- 
thies which existed between different sections of the Union. 
But Washington, with his rare practical good sense, combated 
all difficulties, removing the fears of the timid, 'and baffling 
the schemes of the selfish. 
Offer of The army remained at Valley Forge till June, 1778. In 
concili- ^jjg mean time, Lord North made another ineffectual effort to 
reject- bring about a reconciliation. But he was too late. His offers 
might have been accepted at the commencement of the con- 
test ; but nothing short of complete independence would now 
satisfy the Americans, and this Lord North was not willing to 
concede. On the 18th of June, Sir Henry Clinton, who had 
succeeded Sir William Howe in command of the British forces, 
evacuated Philadelphia, the possession of which had proved 
of no service to the English, except as winter quarters for the 
troops. 
Opera- The campaign of 1779 was not more decisive than that of 
^J^"^ ^ the preceding year. Military operations were chiefly confined 
iSoutb. to the southern sections of the country, in which the English 
generally had the advantage. They overran the country, in- 
flamed the hostility of the Lidians, and destroyed consider- 
able property. But as they gained no important victoij) 
the war lingered on. 
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The campaign of 1780 is memorable for the desertion of Ch.26 
Greneral Arnold. Though not attended by important political "^^TdT 
xeaults, it produced intense excitement. He was intrusted 17J50 
with the care of the fortress of West Point, which commanded to 
the Hudson River; but, dissatisfied, extravagant, and unprin- I'o^- 
<dpled, he thought to mend his broken fortunes by surrender- 
ing it to the enemy, who occupied New York. His treason Arnold. 
was discovered when his schemes were on the point of being 
accomplished; but he contrived to escape, and was made a 
brigadier-general in the service of the enemy. Public opinion 
loaded his name with ignominy, and posterity has not re- 
-versed the verdict of his indignant countrymen. Major Andr^, Major 
wlio had volunteered to meet Arnold, was arrested, and after An*lre, 
trial by court martial, hanged as a spy, Washington lament- 
ing his fate, but inexorably refusing to alter or modify the 
aentence. 

The great event in the campaign of 1781 was the surrender 
of Lord Comwallis, at Yorktown. Lord Comwallis, who was 
an able commander, had been successful in the south, although 
vigorously and skilfully opposed by General La Fayette. But 
he had at last to contend with the main body of the Ameri- 
can army, as well as with the French forces, the combined 
armies amounting to above twelve thousand men. He was 

compelled to surrender to this superior force ; and seven thou- Snr- 

, . rend6r 

sand prisoners, with all their baggage and stores, fell into of Com- 

the hands of the victors, on the 19th of October, 1781. ^al^^s^ 

After this capitulation, the conviction was general that the 
war would soon be terminated. Greneral La Fayette obtained 
leave to return to France, and the recruiting service lan- 
guished. The war, nevertheless, was continued until 1783; 
without, however, being signalized by any great events. On 
the 80th of November, 1782, preliminary articles of peace 
were signed at Paris, by which Great Britain acknowledged 
the independence of the United States ; the whole country south 
of the lakes and east of the Mississippi being ceded to them, 
and the right of fishing on the Banks of Newfoundland. 
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Ch.26 On the 25th of November, 1783, the British troops evacu- 
ated New York ; and, shortly after, the American army was 
1783. disbanded. On the 4th of December, Washington made his 
farewell address to his officers ; and, on the 23rd of December, 
he resigned his commission into the hands of the body from 
which he received it ; having discharged the trust reposed in 
him in a manner which secured the gratitude of his countiy, 
and has since gained for him a great and enduring name. 
Lord Contemporaneous with the American war were discontents 

George ^^ Ireland, and riots in England, the latter fomented by the 
donV fanatical zeal of Lord George Gordon, against the Eoman 
'*°**' Catholics. In the course of these riots the prisons were 
emptied of felons and debtors, and Lord Mansfield^s splendid 
residence and library were destroyed. Martial law was at last 
proclaimed. Five himdred persons were killed in the attempt 
to suppress the rioters, and the infatuated yoimg nobleman 
was committed to the Tower. This disgraceful outbreak, which 
occurred in the year 1780, served as a warning to many, 
by exhibiting the dangerous excesses which usually attend 
popular insurrections, 
Acces- ^ 1783 Mr. Pitt became Prime Minister. He was the second 
sion of son of the Earl of Chatham, and at a very early age had 
greatly distinguished himself at the University of Cambridge. 
In 1780, at the age of twenty-one, he entered parliament, and 
immediately assumed an active part in public affairs. His 
first speech astonished all who heard him, notwithstanding 
that great expectations were formed concerning his power. 
He was made Chancellor of the Exchequer at the age of 
twenty-three, and at a time too when the nation reqrdred a 
finance minister of the greatest experience. 
His From his first appearance, Mr. Pitt took a commanding 

^uliar position as a parliamentary orator ; nor has he, perhaps, on 
the whole, in that character ever been surpassed. His pecu- 
liar talents fitted him for office, and the circumstances of the 
times were such as were calculated to develop all the energies 
he possessed. He was, unquestionably, the boldest minister 
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that England has produced, and he exercised, to the close Ch. 2(> 
of his career, in spite of the opposition of such men as -^ 
Burke, Fox, and Sheridan, an overwhelming influence. He 1783. 
was bom to command, and he assumed the reins of govern- 
ment with a perfect consciousness of his ability to rule. 

Under his ministry Lord Thurlow was chancellor. Lord 
Grower president of the council, the Duke of Richmond lord 
privy seal. Lords Carmarthen and Sydney secretaries of state, 
and Lord Howe first lord of the admiralty. These were his 
chief associates in resisting a powerful opposition, and in 
r^^ating the affairs of a vast empire. The policy of his 
course is not here to be discussed. That it was lofty and 
patriotic, cannot be disputed. He never seems to have doubted, 
that England by her energy and skill would supply the 
world with her manufactures, and so, in spite of her debt, 
make^all nations contribute to her glory and wealth. 

But we must hasten to consider the leading events which Lead- 
' characterized his administration. These were the troubles in events 
Ireland, parliamentary reform, the aggrandizement of the ^^^^ 
East Lidia Company, the trial of Hastings, debates on the ig^ra. " 
slave trade, and the war with France in consequence of the tion« 
French Revolution. 

The difficulties with Ireland did not become alarming until 
tlie French Revolution had created a spiiit of discontent and 
agitation in all parts of Great Britain. Soon after Mr. Pitt's 
accession to power, Mr. Flood, a distinguished member of the 
Irish House of Commons, brought in a bill for parliamentary 
reform, which, after a long debate, was negatived. Though 
defeated in the House, its advocates out of doors were not 
cast down. A large delegation of the people met at Dublin, 
and petitioned Parliament for the redress of grievances. Mr. Difficul- 
Pitt considered the matter with proper attention, and endeavor- j , ^\ 
ed to free the commerce of Ireland from the restraints under 
which it labored. But, in so doing, he excited the jealousy 
of British merchants and manufacturers, and they induced 
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Cli. 26 him to remodel his propositions for the relief of Ireland, 
^^ jj which were then adopted. 

1791 Tranquillity was restored imtil the year 1791, when there 

to appeared at Belfast the plan of an association, under the name 

1797. of the United Irishmen^ whose professed object was a radical 

reform of all the evils which had existed in Ireland since its 

of connection with England. This association soon extended 

United throughout the island, and numbered an immense body, both 

Irisli* 

men, of Protestants and Catholics, who were disaffected to the 
Government. In consequence of this state of things the 
English ministry made many concessions, and Catholics were 
allowed to practise law, to intermarry with Protestants, and 
to obtain an imrestrained education. But Parliament also 
took measures to prevent the assembling of any convention 
of the people, and augmented the militia. 

Disturbances soon took place, and the United Irishmen 
began to contemplate an entire separation from England. In 
consequence of these commotions, the Habeas Corpus Act 
was suspended, and a military government was enforced with 
all its rigor. The disaffected pretended to submit, but only 
laid still deeper schemes, and extended their affiliations. In 
May, 1797, the number of men enrolled by the union in 
Ulster alone was one himdred thousand, and their oigan- 
Conspi- ization was perfect. The timely discovery of this conspiracy 
^*^ prevented the most fearful of contests. Nevertheless insur- 
covered. rection broke out, and in the county of Wexford was really 
formidable. Great barbarities were committed on both sides, 
imtil the arrival of Lord Cornwallis, as Viceroy, secured tran- 
quillity. A few months afterwards, a French force of eleven 
himdred men landed at Killala, and were joined by a part of 
the peasantry. But the attempt was vain ; the French general 
surrendered, and his rebel auxiliaries were slaughtered. In 
every sense the rebellion miserably failed ; but imhappily, not 
until fifly thousand persons had perished, and property to the 
amount of a million sterling had been destroyed. 
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In June, 1800, the Union of Ireland and England was Ch. 2G 
effected, on the same basis as that between England and "TTdT 
Scotland. It was warmly opposed by some of the more 1800. 
patriotic of the Irish statesmen, and only carried by corrup- 
tion and bribery. By this union, absenteeism was nearly 
doubled ; and the political importance of Ireland was greatly 
reduced. But on the other hand, the bond of union which between 
united the two countries was strengthened, and the nation Eng- 
aubsided into a state of tranquillity. Twenty-eight peers and ^ud Ire- 
one hundred commoners were admitted into the English par- lai^<l- 
liament. 

Notwithstanding the suppression of the rebellion of 1798, 
only five years elapsed before another was contemplated — 
the result mainly of the spread of republican principles. These 
treasonable designs were, however, miserably supported, and 
the feeble effort immediately failed. The leaders were ar- 
rested, tried, and executed. The speech of Emmet, before 
his execution, has been much admired for its patriotic spirit 
and pensive eloquence. His grand mistake consisted in 
supposing that, by violent measures, he could benefit his 
country, and overturn a settled government. 

The first plan for Parliamentary Reform was brought for- a. d. 

ward by Mr. Pitt, in 1782, before he was Prime Minister, 1782 

and it was grounded on the fact, that a large nimiber of mem- ^„^^ 

bers represented no important interest, and were dependent 

on the minister. This movement was successfully opposed. 

In May, 1783, he brought in another bill to add one hundred 

members to the House of Commons, and to abolish a propor- 

Unsuc- 
tionate number of the smaller boroughs. This plan, though cessful 

supported by Fox, was negatived by a large majority. In measure 

for D&i** 

1785 he made a third attempt to secure a reform of Par- liament- 
liament, and again failed ; and with this last attempt ended ai7 ^- 
all his efforts for this object. He altered his opinions when 
he fully perceived the bearing of the subject upon other agita- 
ting questions. Nor can we wonder at the change which 
he and others underwent, when it is remembered how many 
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Ch. 26 advocates of Parliamentary Eeform were then associated "witli 

^ jj men of infidel and dangerous principles. 

1788. The trial of Hastings, which commenced in 1788, and lin- 
gered on till 1795, together with the difficulties which grew 
out of the ever enlarging possessions of the East India CJom- 
pany, must now come under notice. 

Hast- Warren Hastings had continued the conquests which Clive 

?">^ had so successfully begun. He went to India in 1750, at 
111 India. , _ i-i.i ' r 1 r-t 

the age of seventeen, as a clerk m the service of the CJom- 

pany — then merely a commercial corporation. His talents 
and sagacity insured his success. He was gradually pro- 
moted, and, in 1772, was appointed head of the Government 
in Bengal. 

To enrich the CJompany, and to extend its possessions, 
became the object of the Grovemor-Greneral. He succeeded; 
but success brought upon him the imprecations of the natives 
and the indignant rebukes of his o^vn countrymen. In less 
than two years after he had assumed the government, he 
had added four hundred thousand pounds to the annual in- 
come of the ComiDany, besides obtaining for them nearly a 
million in ready money. We can, however, only notice that 
portion of his administration which led to his trial in England. 
His coo- The great event which marked his government was the war 
ni Ben- ^^^^ Hyder Ali, the Mohammedan Sovereign of Mysore. The 
g*l. province of Bengal and the Camatic had been, for some time, 
imder the protection of the English. Adjoining the Gamatic, 
in the centre of the peninsula, were the dominions of Hyder 
Ali. Had Hastings been Governor of Madras, he would have 
conciliated him, or vigorously encountered him as an enemy 
But the authorities at Madras had done neither. They pro- 
voked him to hostilities, and, with an army of ninety thonsand 
men, he invaded the Camatic. British India was on the ver]ge 
of ruin. Hyder Ali was everj'where triimiphant, and only a 
fefw fortified places remained to the English. 

Hastings, when he heard of the calamity, instantly adopted 
tbe moft Tigoroiis measures. He settled his difficulties witb 
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the Mabrattas; he suspended the incapable Governor of Fort Ch. 26 
Greorge, and sent Sir Eyre Coote to oppose the great Moham- ^^7d!" 
medan prince who threatened to subvert the English power 1788. 
in India. 

But the Grovemor had not the money which was necessary 
to carry on an expensive war with the most formidable enemy 

Plnnrlftr 

the English ever encountered in the East. He therefore ©f b«- 
resolved, in 1781, to plunder the richest and most sacred city nares- 
of India — Benares. It was the seat of Indian learning and 
devotion, aod contained five hundred thousand people. Its 
temple, as seen from the Ganges, was the most imposing in 
the Eastern world, while its bazaars were filled with the 
most valuable and rare of Indian commodities ; with the mus- 
lins of Bengal, the shawls of Cashmere, the sabres of Oude, 
and the silks of its own looms. 

This rich capital was governed by a prince nominally its 
subject to the Great Mogul, but who was dependent on the wealth. 
Nabob of Oude, a large province north of the Ganges, near 
the Himalayah Mountains. Benares and its territories, being 
oppressed by the Nabob of Oude, sought the protection of the 
British. Their protection was, of course, readily extended; 
but it was fatal to the independence of Benares. The alliance 
with the English was like the protection Rome extended to 
Greece when threatened by Asia, and which ended in the 
subjection of both Greece and Asia. The Rajah of Benares 
became the vassal of the Company, and, therefore, was obliged 
to furnish money for the protection he enjoyed. 

But the tribute which the Rajah of Benares paid did not Con- 
satisfy Hastings. He exacted still greater sums, which led to J^°*** ^ 
an insurrection and ultimate conquest. The fair domains of nares. 
Cheyte Sing, the lord of Benares, were, in 1782, added to the 
dominions of the Company, together with an increased revenue 
of two hundred thousand pounds a year. The treasure of the 
Bajah amounted to two hundred and fifly thousand pounds, 
and this was divided as prize money among the English. 

The rapacious Governor-General did not obtain the treasure 
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Ch. 26 wliich he expected to find at Benares, so he resolved to rob 
. -. the Princesses of Oude, who had been left with immense 
1788. treasures on the death of Surajah Dowlah, the Nabob Vizier 
of the Grand Mogul. The only pretext which Hastings could 
find was, that the insurrection at Benares had produced dis- 
turbances at Oude, which disturbances were imputed to the 
of the Princesses. Great barbarities were inflicted in order to secure 
Prin- these treasures; but the robbers were successful, and im- 
QfQjj^g mense sums flowed into the treasury of the Company. By 
these iniquities, the Governor found means to conduct the war 
in the Carnatic successfully, and a treaty was concluded with 
Tippoo, the son of Hyder Ali, by which the Company reigned 
without a rival on the great Indian peninsula. 

In 1785, when peace was restored to India, and the Com- 
pany's servants had accimiulated immense fortunes, Hastings 
returned to England. But the iniquities he had practised 
excited great indignation among those statesmen who r^arded 
. justice and humanity as better supports to a government than 
violence and rapine. 

Foremost among these patriots was Edmund Burke. He 
had long been a member of the select committee to investi- 
gate Indian affairs; he had bestowed great attention upon 
them, and he fully understood the course which Hastings 
had pursued. 
Trial of Through his influence, an inquiry into the conduct of the 
P*®^ late Governor-General was instituted, and he was accordingly 
impeached at the bar of the House of Lords. Mr. Pitt per- 
mitted matters to take their natural course; but the King, 
the Lord Chancellor Thurlow, the Ministers generally, and 
the Directors of the East India Company espoused his cause. 
They regarded him as a very great man, whose rule had been 
glorious to the nation, in spite of the mistakes and cruehies 
which had marked his government. He had added an empire 
to the British crown, educed order out of anarchy, and oi^- 
ized a system of administration which, in its essential features, 
has remained to this time. He enriched the Company, while 
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he did not enricli himself; for he easily might have accnmu- Ch. 26 

lated a fortime of three millions of pounds. And he moreover ^ j^ 

Gontrivedy in spite of his extortions and conquests, to secure 1788. 

the respect of the native population, whose national and 

leligions prejudices he endeavored not to shock. 

The trial was at Westminster Hall, the hall which had }^ 

import- 
witnessed the inauguration of thirty kings. And he was a gnce. 

cnlprit not unworthy of that great tribunal before which he 
was summoned — " a tribunal which had pronounced sentence 
on Strafford, and pardon on Somers" — ^the tribunal before 
which royalty itself had been called to account. Hastings 
had ruled, with absolute sway, a country which was more 
populous and more extensive than any of the kingdoms of 
Europe, and had gained a fame which was boimded only 
by the unknown countries of the globe. He was defended 
by three men who subsequently became the three first judges 
of the land, and he was encouraged by the appearance and 
sympathetic smiles of the highest of the realm. 

But greater than all were the mighty statesmen who con- 
ducted the prosecution. First among them in character and 
genius was Edmund Burke, who, from the time that he first Ed- 
spoke in the House of Commons, in 1766, had been a promi- g^^j^^ 
nent member, and had, at length, secured greater fame than 
any of his contemporaries, Pitt alone excepted, not merely as 
an orator, but as an enlightened statesman, a philosopher, and 
a philanthropist. He excelled all the great men with whom he 
was associated in the variety of his powers; he was a poet 
even while a boy; a penetrating philosopher, critic, and his- 
torian before the age of thirty ; a statesman of unrivalled moral 
wisdom; an orator whose speeches have been read with in- 
creasing admiration in every succeeding age; a judge of the 
fine arts to whose opinions Reynolds submitted ; and a writer 
on various subjects, in which he displayed not only vast 
knowledge, but a style of matchless beauty and force. All 
the great men of his age — Johnson, Rejmolds, Goldsmith, 
Garrick, Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, Windham, North, Thurlow, 
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Cli.26 Parr — scholars, critics, divines, and statesmen — ^bore testi- 
^^ D^ mony to his commanding genius and his singular moral irorth, 
1788. to his hatred of vice, and his passionate love of virtue. 

Next to Burke, among the prosecutors of Hastings, for 

Charles greatness and popularity, was Charles James Fox; inferior to 

V A1I16S 

Fox. Burke in knowledge, imagination, and moral power, but 
superior in all the arts of debate, the most logical and accom- 
plished forensic speaker which that age of orators produced. 
His father, Lord Holland, had been the rival of the great 
Chatham, and he himself was opposed, nearly the whole 
of his public life, to the yoimger Pitt. His political prin- 
ciples were like those of Burke until the French Revoliidoii, 
which he at first admired. He was emphatically the man 
of the people, easy of access, social in his habits, free in 
his intercourse, without reserve or haughtiness, generoiu, 
magnanimous, and conciliatory. He was unsurpassed for 
logical acuteness, and for bursts of overpowering passion. He 
reached high political station, although his habits deprived 
him, in some particulars, of the respect of those great men 
with whom he was associated. 

Richard Eichard Brinsley Sheridan, another of the public accusers 

Bnnsley ^^ Hastings, was a different man from either Burke or Fox. 

dan. He was bom in Ireland, but was educated at Harrow, and 
first distinguished himself by writing plays. In 1776, on the 
retirement of Garrick, he became manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre; and shortly after produced the " School for Scan- 
dal," which placed him on the summit of dramatic fame. In 
1780 he entered Parliament, and, when Hastings was im- 
peached, was in the height of his repiitation, both as a writer 
and orator. His power consisted in brilliant declamation and 
sparkling wit, and his speech in relation to the Princesses of 
Oude produced an impression almost without a parallel in 
ancient or modern times. Mr. Burke's admiration was sinceit* 
and unbounded; Fox thought it too fiorid and rhetorical 
His fame now rests on his dramas. His life was unworthy ot" 
his powei's, in consequence of his extravagance, his reckless- 
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ness in incurring debts, and his dissipated habits, which Ch.26 
disoiganized his moral character and undermined the friend- ^ j^ 
ships which his brilliant talents at first secured to him. 1784. 

But in spite of the indignation which these illustrious 
orators ejccited, Hastings, after a trial which lasted eight Acqnit- 
jears, was acquitted in consequence of the change of public ^^^ 
opinion; and, above all, in view of the great services which ing** 
he had really rendered to his country. The expenses of his 
trial nearly ruined him ; but the East India Company granted 
him an annual income of four thousand pounds, which he 
spent in ornamenting and enriching Daylcsford, the seat which 
had once belonged to his family, and which he purchased 
after his return. 

Increasing intercourse with India brought to light many Legisla- 

evils connected with its Government ; and, in 1784, acts '"° * 

' ' ' respect^ 

were passed which gave the nation a more direct control over ing 
the East India Company — the most gigantic monopoly the ° ^ 
world has ever seen. That a company of merchants in 
Leadenhall Street should exercise an unlimited power over 
an empire larger than the whole of Europe, with the exception 
of Russia, was an anomaly that at length aroused the English 
nation. Mr. Pitt accordingly brought in a bill, which pro- 
vided that the affairs of the Company should be partly man- 
aged by a Board of Control, partly by the Court of Directors, 
and partly by a general meeting of the stockholders of the 
Company. The Board of Control was intrusted to five privy 
counsellors, one of whom was Secretary of State. It was 
afterwards composed of a president, such members of the 
privy council as the King should select, and a secretary. 
This board superintends and regulates all civil, military, and 
revenue offices, political negotiations, and general despatches. 
The Board of Directors, composed of twenty-four men, six of East 
whom are annually elected, has the nomination of the Governor ^ 
General, and the appointment of all civil and military officers, pany. 
These two boards operate as a check upon each other. 
The first GtDvemor General, by the new constitution, was 
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Ch. 26 Lord CJomwallis, a nobleman of great military experience and 
^ j^ elevated moral worth.' Still, he was not fortunate. He did 
178C J^"^ f^^illy imderstand the institutions of India, or^ the genius of 
to the people. He was soon called to embark in the various 
17 Jo. contests which divided the different native princes, and with 
the usual result. The simple principle of territorial acqui- 
sition, was to defend the cause of tlie feebler party. The 
stronger party soon conquered, became a province of the 
East India Company, while the weaker remained under pro- 
tection, until, afler having been driven to rebellion, it too was 
subdued. 
Lord Wlien Lord Comwallis was sent to India, in 1786, the East 

Corn- India Company had obtained possession of Bengal, a part of 
Bahar, the Benares district of Allahabad, part of Orissa, the 
Ci rears, Bombay, and the Jaghire of the Carnatic — a district 
of one hundred miles along the coast. The other great Indian 
powers, unconquered by the English, were the Mahrattas, who 
occupied the centre of India, from Delhi to the Krishna, 
and from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian Sea; Golconda; 
the western parts of the Carnatic; Mysore, Oude, and the 
country of the Sikhs. Of the potentates who ruled over these 
extensive provinces, the Sultan of Mysore, Tippoo Saib, was 
the most powerful, although the Mahrattas covmtry was the 
largest. 
Serinpf- The conduct of Tippoo, who inherited his father's preju- 
iiwebt- ^^^^ against the English, excited the suspicions of Lord Corn- 
ed, wallis, and a desperate war was the result, in which the 
Sultan showed the most daring courage. In 1792, the Epg- 
lish general invested the formidable fortress of Seringapatam, 
with sixteen thousand Europeans and thirty thousand sepojs. 
Tippoo, afler the loss of twenty-three tliousand of his troops j 
to save this fortress, made peace with Lord Comwallis, by 
the iwynient of foiu: millions of pounds, and the surrender 
of half his dominions. Lord Corn wallis, afker tlie close of 
this war, returned home, and was succeeded by Sir John 
Shore ; and he, in 1798, by the Marquis Wellesley, under 
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irliose administration the war with Tippoo was renewed, Ch.26 
chiefly in consequence of the intrigues of the Sultan with the . ^ 
Erench at Pondicheny, to regain his dominions. In 1799 1798 
Seringapatam was taken by assault, and Tippoo was slain; to 
the dynasty of Hyder Ali ceased to reign, and the East India lo3o- 
Company took possession of the whole southern peninsula. 
A subsequent war with the Mahratta powers completely estab- ^f y^^_ 
liflhed the British supremacy in India. Delhi, the capital of lesley. 
the Great Mogul, fell into the hands of the English, and the 
Emperor himself became a stipendiary of the Company. 

No new conquests took place until 1817, when the Earl of 
Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hastings, made war on the Pin- 
daniesy who were bands of freebooters in Central India. As 
they were assisted by several native powers, the Governor 
General demanded considerable cessions of territory. In 1819, 
the British effected a settlement at Singapore, by which a 
hicrative commerce was secured to Great Britain. 

Lord Hastings was succeeded by the Earl of Amherst, 
under whose administration the Burmese war commenced, and 
by which large territories, between Bengal and China, were 
added to the British empire in 1826. 

On the overthrow of the Mogul empire, the kingdom of the Final 
Sikhs, in the northern part of India, and that of the Affghans, throw rf 
lying west of the Indus, arose in importance — kingdoms the 
formerly subject to Persia. The former, with all its depend- ^^^^ 
ent provinces, has recently been conquered and annexed to 
the overgrown dominions of the Company. 

In 1.833, the charter of the East India Company expired, 
and a total change of system was the result. The Company 
was deprived of its exclusive right of trade, the commerce 
with India and China was freely thrown open to all the world, 
and the possessions and rights of the Company were ceded to 
the nation for an annual annuity of six hundred and thirty 
thousand pounds. 

Thus has England come into possession of one of the oldest 

y2 
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Ch.26 and most powerfiil of the Oriental empires, containing s 
A. D. population of one hundred and thirty millions of people, 
1833. speaking various languages, and wedded irrecoverably to dif- 
ferent social and religious institutions. The native and here- 
ditary princes of provinces, separately larger and more popu- 
lous than Great Britain itself, are divested of all but the 
shadow of power, and receive stipends from the East India 
Company. The Emperor of Delhi, the Nabobs of Bengal 
and the Camatic, the Rajahs of Tanjore and Benares, the 
Princes of the house of Tippoo, and other princes, receive, 
Power indeed, an annual support of more than a million sterling; 
^ * I but their power has passed away. An empire two thousand 
Indian miles from east to west, eighteen hundred from north to 
Empire. gQ^^h, and containing more square miles than all the Statet 
between the Mississippi and the Atlantic Ocean, has fallen 
into the hands of the English. 
j^^ jy^ But it is time to hasten to the consideration of the reroain- 
1787. ing subjects connected with the administration of William Ktt 
In the year 1787, William Wilberforce, who represented 
the great county of York, brought forward, in the House of 
Commons, a motion for the abolition of the slave trade. The 
first public movement against this infamous traffic was made 
by the Quakers in the Southern States of America, who pre- 
sented petitions for that purpose to their respective legisla- 
tures. Their brethren in England followed their exampk, 
and presented similar petitions to the House of Commons. A 
Discus- society was then formed, and a considerable sum raised to 
tiiT* ^" collect information relative to the traffic, and to support the 
Slave expense of an application to parliament. Eesistance was of 
course made by the merchants and planters, but Mr. T^- 
berforce, greatly interested in the investigation, brought the 
matter before parliament, and urged the abolition of the trade 
with overwhelming arguments and eloquence. Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Burke, Mr. William Smith, and Mr. Whitbread supplied 
him. Mr. Pitt defended the cause of the negro with great 
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eloquence ; but the House was not then in favor of the mea- Ch. 26 
sure proposed, nor was it carried until Mr. Fox and his friends ^ j^ 
came into power. 1793 

In the year 1793, war again broke out with France, in con- to 
sequence of her propagation of revolutionary principles. To -l^Oo. 
the prosecution of this war, Mr. Pitt, who continued to manage 
the helm of State until 1806, directed all his energies; and no 
other event of importance took place during his administration. 

His genius was signally displayed in the financial skill by 
which he extricated the nation from the great embarrass- 
ments which had resulted from the American war, and at the 
same time provided means to prosecute still more expensive 
campaigns against Napoleon. He had unrivalled talent in Oenios 
managing the House of Commons, was always ready in debate, jj ^* 
and to the last retained the confidenee of the nation. To him 
may undoubtedly be ascribed an enormous increase of the 
national debt ; and if taxes are the greatest oalamity which can 
afflict a people, then Pitt has entailed burdens which may well 
call forth lamentation. But if the glory and welfare of a 
nation consists in other things — in independence, patriotism, 
and rational liberty ; if it was then desirable, above all material 
considerations, to check the current of revolutionary excess, 
and to oppose the career of a man who aimed to bring all 
the nations of Europe under the yoke of an absolute military 
despotism — then Mr. Pitt and his government should be con- 
templated in a very different light. 

To that mighty contest which developed the energies of this 
great man, and revealed the genius of a still more remark- 
able one, we must now turn our attention. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

THE FRENCH BEVOLUTION. 

Ch. 27 It is impossible to describe, in a few pages, the manj- great 

~ and varied events which are connected with the French Kevo- 
A. D. . 

1789 lotion, or even to allude to all the prominent ones. The 
to causes of this great movement are even m(H« interesting than 

1795. the developments. 

The question has often been asked, Could Louis XIV. have 
prevented the catastrophe which overturned his throne ? We 
reply, he might, perhaps, have delayed it; but as it was an 
inevitable event, it would have happened sooner or later. 

Accn- There were evils in the government of France, and in the 

mnJated condition of the people, so overwhelming and melancholj, that 
they must eventually have produced an outbreak. Had Riche- 
lieu never been minister ; had the Fronde never taken place; 
had Louis XIV. and XV. never reigned; had there been no 
such women as disgraced the Court of France in the eighteenth 
century; had there been no tyrannical kings, no oppressiTe 
aristocracy, no grievous taxes, no national embarrassments^ no 
infidel writings, and no discontented people, — then Louis XVI 
might have reigned at Versailles, as Louis XV. had done 
before him. But the accumulated grievances of two centuiiei 
called imperatively for redress, and nothing short of a revolu- 
tion could have removed them. 

Now, what were those evils and those circumstances wliich» 
of necessity, produced the most violent revolutionary stoim 

Causes in the annals of the world ? 

Berohi- ^^^ causes of the French Revolution may be classed 

tkn. under five heads: First, the influence of the writings of infidd 
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philosopliers ; second, the diffusion of ideas of popular rights; Ch.27 
third, the burdens of the people, which made these abstract ^^ j^^ 
ideas of right a mockery; fourth, the absurd infatuation of 1715 
the Court and the nobles ; fifth, the derangement of the finances, to 
wbich clogged the wheels of government, and led to the as- ^' '*• 
sembling of the States General. There were also other causes, 
but the above-mentioned are the most prominent. 

Of the philosophers whose writings contributed to produce Writ- 
this revolution, there were four who exerted a remarkable pj^J^ 
influence. These were Helvetius, Voltaire, Rousseau, and phers. 
Diderot 

Helvetius was a man of station and wealth, who published, 
in 1758, a book, in which he carried out the principles of 
Condillac and of other philosophers of the sensational, or, as it 
is sometimes called, the sensuous school. He boldly advocated 
a system of undisguised selfishness. He maintained that man 
owed his superiority over 'the low^er animals simply to the 
higher organization of his body. Proceeding from tliis point, 
he asserted, further, that every faculty and emotion are derived 
from sensation; that all minds are originally equal; that plea- 
Bure is the only good, and self-interest the only ground of 
morality. The materialism of Helvetius was the mere revival 
of Pagan Epicureanism; but it was popular, and his work, Materi- 
called De V Esprit, made a great sensation. It was congenial ^^^ ^^ 
■with the taste of a Court and a generation that tolerated Ma- tius. 
dame de Pompadour. But the Parliament of Paris condemned 
it, and pronoimced it derogatory to human nature, inasmuch 
as it confined our faculties to animal sensibility, and destroyed 
the distinction between virtue and vice. 

But the fame of Helvetius was eclipsed by the brilliant 
career of Voltaire, who exercised a more powerful influence on 
his age than any other man. He is the apostle of French 
infidelity, and was the great oracle of the superficial thinkers 
of his nation and time. He was born in 1694, and early ap- 
peared upon the stage. He was a favorite at Versailles, and a 
companion of Frederic the Great — as great an egotist as he, 
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Ch. 27 thougli his egotism was displayed in a different waj. He was 

originally made for Courts, and not for the people, with whom 

1715 ^^ ^^ ^^ sympathy, although the tendency of his writings 

to was democratic. In all his satirical sallies, he professed to 

.1774. respect authority. But he was never in earnest, was sceptical, 

insincere, knd superficial. It would not be rendering him 

justice to deny that he had great genius. But his genius was 

and de- exercised only in amusing a vainglorious people, or taming 

fects of everything into ridicule ; pulling down, but substituting 

1^12^ nothing instead. He was a modern Lucian, and bis satirical 

mockery destroyed reverence both for God and truth. He 

despised and defied the future, and that future has already 

rendered a verdict on him which can never be reversedi 

-—that he was vain, selfish, shallow, and cold. 

But, with all his superficial criticism, he had a keen per- 
ception of what was false, a quick eye for what are now called 
shams; and it cannot be denied that, in a certain sense, he had 
a love of truth, yet not of truth in its highest development, as 
positive or real. Negation and denial suited him better, and 
suited the age in which he lived better; hence he was a " re- 
Absence presentative man,^ was an exponent of his age, and led the age. 
. .^ He hated the Jesuits, chiefly because they advocated a blind 
pie. authority; and he strove to crush Christianity, because hs 
professors were so often a disgrace to it, while its best mem- 
bers were martyrs and victims. Voltaire did not, like Hel- 
vetius, propose any new system of philosophy, but he strore 
to make all systems absurd. He set the ball of Atheism in 
motion, and others followed in a bolder track; pushing, not 
his principles, for he had none, but his spirit, into the ex- 
treme of mockery and negation. Such a course unsettled 
the popular faith both in religion and laws, and made men 
at once indifferent to the future, and careless as to their pre- 
sent moral obligations. 
Boos- A very different man was Eousseau. He was not a mocker, 
or a leveller, or a satirist, or an Atheist. He resembled Vol- 
taire only in one respect — in egotism. He was not so leaned 
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Voltaire, did not write so much, was not so highly honored Ch. 27 
or esteemed. But he had more genius, and exercised a greater ~^ 
influence on posterity. He was more subtle and more dan- 1715 
gerous; for he led astray people of generous impulses and to 
enthusiastic dispositions, who liad but little intelligence or ^774. 
experience. He abounded in extravagant admiration of what 
he called unsophisticated nature ; professed to love the simple ^^ of 
and earnest ; affected extraordinary friendship and sympathy ; hw 
and was most enthusiastic in his sentimental rhapsodies. ^^^ 
Voltaire had no cant ; Rousseau was full of it. Voltaire 
was the father of Danton ; Rousseau of Robespierre, that 
sentimental murderer who, as a judge, was too conscientious 
to hang a criminal, but sufficiently unscrupulous to destroy a 
king. The absurdities of Rousseau can be detected in the 
ntvings of ultra Transcendentalists, in the extravagance of 
Fourrierism, and in the mock philanthropy of some modem 
apostles of light. 

The whole mental and physical constitution of the man 
was diseased, and his actions were consequently inconsistent 
with his sentiments. He gave the kiss of friendship, and 
it proved the token of treachery; he expatiated on sim- 
plicity and earnestness in most bewitching language, but His 
was himself a hypociite, a seducer, and a liar. He was ^Jj^ 
always breathing raptures of affection, yet never succeeded in and 
keeping a friend ; he was constantly denouncing the selfishness ^ 
and vanity of the world, and yet was miserable without its 
rewards and praises. No man was more dependent on society, 
yet no man ever professed to hold it in deeper contempt. No 
man ever had a prouder spirit, yet no man ever affected a 
more abject humility. He dilated with apparent rapture on 
disinterested love, and yet left his own children to neglect and 
poverty. He poisoned the weak and susceptible by pouring 
out streams of unholy passion in eloquent and exciting 
language, under the pretence of unburdening his own soul 
and revealing his own sorrows. He was always talking about 
philanthropy and generosity, and yet seldom bestowed a 
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Ch. 27 charity. No man was ever more eloquent in paradox, or 

sublime in absurdity. He spent his life in gilding what is 

1715 corrupt, and in glossing over what is impure. The great 

to moral effect of his writings was to make men commit crimes 

•177d. xmder the name of patriotismi and lead them to indulge in 

selfish passion under the name of love. 

But more powerful than either of these false prophets, in 
immediate influence, at least, was Diderot; the distinguished 
leader of a school of bold and avowed infidels, who united 
open Atheism with a fierce democracy. The Encyclopedists, 
of whom Diderot was the representative, professed to know 
everything, to explain everything, and to teach everything. 
Atbe- They discovered that there was no God, and taught that truth 
Md ro«L ^^ ^ delusion, and virtue but a name. They were learned 
in mathematical, statistical, and physical science, but threw 
contempt on elevated moral wisdom, on the lessons of experi- 
ence, and on the eternal truths of divine revelation. They 
advocated all kinds of changes, experiments, and imprac- 
ticable reforms. They preached a gospel of social rights, 
inflamed the people with a disgust of their condition, and 
filled them with the belief that wisdom and virtue resided 
in congregated masses. 
Folly They incessantly boasted of the greatness of philosophy, 
™ ^**® and the obsolete character of Christianity. They believed that 
clopa- successive developments of human nature, without the aid of 
^^ influences foreign to itself, would gradually raise society to s 
state of perfection. What they could not explain by their 
logical formularies, they utterly discarded. They denied the 
reality of a God in heaven, and talked about the divinity of 
man on earth. They made truth to reside with passionste 
majorities ; and virtue with felons and vagabonds, if aflilisted 
into great associations. They flattered the people that they 
were wiser and better than any class above them ; that rulert 
were tyrants ; that clergy were hypocrites ; that the gn** 
moral oracles of former days were fools and liars. To f(om 
up the French Encyclopajdists in a few words, " they »«» 
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Nature, in her outward manifestations, to be the foundation of Ch. 27 
all great researches, man to be but a mass of organization, . 
mind the development of our sensations, morality to consist in 1715 
self-interest, and God to be but the diseased fiction of an un- to 
enlightened age. The whole intellect, being concentrated on 1774. 
the outward and material, gave rise, perhaps, to some im- 
provements in physical science; but religion was disowned, 
morality degraded, and man made to be but the feeble link in 
the great chain of events by which Nature is inevitably ac- 
complishing her blind designs.** From such influences, what 
oould we expect but infidelity, madness, anarchy, and crime ? 

A second cause of the French Revolution was the diffusion Diflfn- 
of ideas of democratic liberty. Rousseau was a republican in ^ ^ 
politics, as he was a sentimentalist in religion. And his re- cratic 
pnblicanism was all but justified by the great practical abuses * ^**' 
under which the people groaned. Hence, the real and physical 
evils which the people of France endured, had no small effect 
in producing the revolution. Abstract ideas prepared the way^ 
and sustained the souls of the oppressed ; but it was the abso- 
lute burdens which they bore, that roused them to resistance. 

These evils were so gre^t, that general discontent prevailed 
among the middle and lower classes throughout the kingdom. 
The agricultural population was fettered by game laws and 
odious privileges granted to the aristocracy. " Game of the 
most destructive kind, such as wild boars and herds of deer, 
were permitted to go at large through spacious districts, in 
order that the gentry might hunt as in a savage wilderness. 
Numerous edicts prohibited weeding, lest young partridges 
should be disturbed ; and mowing of hay, lest their eggs should 
"be destroyed. Complaints arising out of the infraction of Pendal 
these edicts were carried before courts, where every species of ®^^' 
oppression and fraud prevailed. Fines were imposed at every 
change of property and at every sale. The people were com- 
pelled to grind their com at their landlord's mill, to press 
their grapes in his press, and to bake their bread in his oven." 
In consequence of these feudal laws and customs, the people 
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Ch. 27 were Teiy poor, their houses dark and comfortless, their dreas 
-^ ragged and miserable, their food coarse and scanty. Not half 
1715 ^^ t^€ enormous taxes which thej paid reached the njal 
to treasury. Offices were indefinitely multiplied. The gorem- 
^' •*• ing classes despised the people. Their cry was unheard in 
the courts of justice, while the tear of sorrow was unnoticed 
^JJ^ amid the pageantry' of the great, whose extraTaganoe, in- 
tbe Eolence, and pride were only surpassed by the misery and 
^^' degradation of the unfortunate beings on whose toils they 
lived. Justice was bought and sold as a commodity, and the 
decisions of judges were influenced by the magnitude of the 
bribes which were offered them. Besides feudal taxes, the 
clergy imposed additional burdens, and swarmed wherever 
there was plunder to be obtained. All motive to frugality 
and industry was taken away. £ver}'thing beyond the 
merest necessaries of life was seized by various tax-gatheren. 
Two-thirds of the earnings of the peasant went in one form or 
other to the King. Xor was there any appeal from a system 
of taxation, which ground down the middle and lower cla«se«| 
while the clergy and the nobles were entirely exempt. 
Chanc- Xor did the rich proprietor live upon his estates. He was 
the generally a non-resident, and squandered in the cities the 
*™rto- money which was extorted from his dependents. He took no 
^'*^' interest in the condition of the peasantry, to whom he was nol 
united by any common ties. As a landlord, he was cruel, 
haughty, and selfish; irritating by his insolence while be 
oppressed by his injustice. All situations in the army, tlie 
navy, the church, the court, the bench, and in diplomacy, were 
exclusively filled by a privileged class, of whom there were 
one hundred and fifly thousand; a class insolent, haughtji 
effeminate, and untaxed, who disdained useful employments, 
and regarded all but themselves as unworthy to enjoy rightii 
which God designed should be possessed by the whole humiB 
race. 

Further, the privileges and pursuits of the recently decei«» 
monarch had not passed unnoticed. Louis XV. had squiD- 
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dered twenty millions of pounds sterling in pleasnres too igno- Ch. 27 
minions to be even named in the public accounts. lie ^ j,^ 
could at any time send any one in his dominions to rot in 1774. 
prison, ivithout a hearing or a trial. The odious lettre de cachet 
could at once consign the most powerful noble to a dungeon. 
The lives and property of the people had been at liis al^solute 
disposal, and neither he nor his mistresses had scnipled to 
exercise that power witli thoughtless, and sometimes inhuman 
cruelty. 

Still these evils, great as they were, would have ended only Finan- 

in disaffection, had not the royal finances been deranged. For *^^*' ***"" 

. . order. 

so long as ministers could obtain money, there was no imme- 
diate danger of revolution. An anny, if regularly paid and 
well treated, will long support an absolute throne. But at 
last it became impossible to raise a sufficient revenue for plea- 
sure and for war. The annual deficit was one hundred and 
ninety million francs a year, and as the greater the deficit, the 
greater was the taxation, the popular discontent of course in- 
creased. 

Such was the state of things when Louis XVI., in the year 
1774, ascended the throne of Hugh Capet. He was then in 
his twentieth year, having married, four years before, Marie 
Antoinette, daughter of Maria Theresa, empress of Austria. 
He was the grandson of Louis XV., who bequeathed to him a 
debt of four thousand millions of livres. 

The new King was amiable and moral, and would have Acces- 
ruled France well in peaceful times, but he was unequal to a ^^^ 
revolutionary crisis. " Of all the monarchs," says Alison, XVI. 
" of the Capetian line, he was the least able to stem, and yet 
the least likely to provoke, a revolution. The people were 
tired of the arbitrary powers of their Monarch, and he was 
disposed to abandon them ; they were provoked at the expcn«p 
sive corruptions of the Court, and he was both innocent in his 
manners, and inexpensive in his habits; they demanded re- 
formation in the administration of affairs, and he placiHl his 
chief glory in yielding to the public voice. His reign, from 
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Ch. 27 his accession to the throne to the meeting of the States Gen- 

eral, was nothing but a series of ameliorations, without cabn- 

1774 ^8 ^^^ public effervescence. He had the misfortune to wish 

to sincerely for the public good, without possessing the firnmess 

1787. necessary to secure it; and with truth it may be said, that 
reforms were more fatal to him than the continuance of abuses 
would have been to another sovereign." 

Manre- Maurepas was his first prime minister, an old courtier with- 

jpj*» and quIj talent, who was far from comprehending the spirit of the 
nation or the genius of the times. He contented himself 
with adopting half measures, and pursued a temporizing policy. 
The discontents of the people induced the Kang to diRmj^^ 
him, and Turgot, for whom they clamored, then became 
prime minister. He, although an honest man, and desirous 
of effecting reforms, was not able to accomplish anything 
important. 

Males- Malesherbes, a la\vyer, who adopted the views of Turgot, 

herbes. succeeded him ; and, had he been permitted, would have 
restored the rights of the people, suppressed the lettrea de 
cachet, re-enacted the Edict of Nantes, and secured the liberty 
of the press. But with all his integrity and just views, he 
was not equal to the crisis. 

Necker. Necker, who now became minister of finance, was a native 
of Geneva, a successful banker, and a man who had won the 
confidence of the nation. He found means to restore public 
credit ; but as he was opposed by the nobles, who wanted no 
radical reform, he in turn was compelled to resign. 

C«- M. de Calonne took his place; a man of ready invention, 

' imscrupulous, witty, and brilliant. Self-confident and full of 
promises, he succeeded in imparting a gleam of sunshine, b/ 
pursuing a plan directly the opposite to that adopted bj 
Necker. He encouraged the extravagance of the Court, de- 
rided the future, and warded off pressing debts by contracting 
new ones. He pleased all classes by his captivating manners, 
and his brilliant conversation. The King, furnished with 
what money he wanted, forgot the burdens of the people, and 
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the minister went on recklcsslj contracting new loans, and Ch. 27 
studiouslj concealing from the public tlie extent of tlie an- ^ ^ 
nual deficit. 1787. 

But such a policy could not long be successful; and the 
people were overwhelmed with amazement when it finally 
appeared that, since the retirement of Necker in 1781, Ca- 
lonne had added sixteen hundred and forty-six millions of 
francs to the public debt. National bankruptcy now stared Nation- 
everybody in the face. It was necessary that an extraordi- mptcy.' 
xuuy movement should be made ; and Calonne recommended 
the assembling of the Notables, a body composed chiefly of 
the nobility, clergy, and magistracy, with the hope that these 
persons would consent to their own taxation. 

He was miserably mistaken. The Notables met in the 
year 1787, the first time they had assembled since the reign 
of Henry IV., and they contented themselves with demanding 
the dismissal of the minister, who was succeeded by Brienne, 
Archbishop of Toulouse. He was a weak man, and owed his 
elevation to his influence over the Queen, whom he won by 
his pleasing conversation. Occupying one of the highest 
positions in the church, he at once threw himself into the arms 
of atheistical philosophers. The Notables granted to him 
what tliey refused to Calonne. They consented to a land tax, 
to the stamp duty, to provincial assemblies, and to the sup- Imposi- 
pression of the gratuitous service of vassals. These were J*"° 
popular measures, but were insufficient. Brienne was under 
the necessity of proposing the imposition of new burdens. The 
Parliament of Paris refused to register the edict. A struggle 
between the King and the Parliament resulted ; and the King, 
in order to secure the registration, resorted to a bed of justice— ^ 
the last stretch of royal power. 

During one of the meetings of the Parliament, when the 
abuses and prodigality of the Court were denounced, a mem- 
ber, punning upon the word etats (statements), exclaimed, 
" It is not statements, but States General that we want." From 
that moment nothing was thought of or talked about but the 
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Ch. 27 assembling of the States General ; to which the minister, from 

^ jj his increasing embarrassments, consented. All classes formed 

1788. gf^'^t and extravagant expectations from this step, and all 

were doomed to disappointment, but none more than those 

who had most vehemently and enthusiastically called for the 

convocation. 

I3rienne soon after retired, unable to stem the revolutionary 
current. But he contrived to make his own fortune, by 
securing benefices to the amount of eight hundred thousand 
francs, the archbishopric of Sens, and a cardinaVs hat. At bis 
Return recommendation Necker was recalled. On Necker's return, 
Necker ^® found only two hundred and fifty thousand francs in the 
royal treasury; but the funds immediately rose thirty per 
cent., and he was al)le to secure the loans necessary to carry 
on the government, rich capitalists fearing that absolute ruin 
would result unless they came to his assistance. 

Then followwl discussions in reference to the Tiers Etat, as 
to what the third estate really represented, and as to the num- 
ber of deputies who should be called to the assembly of the 
AbW States General. " The Tiers Etat," said the Abbe Sieyes, in 
biejes. ^^ ^i^ig pamphlet, " is the French nation, minus the noblesse 
and the clergy." It was at last decided that the assembly should 
be at legist one thousand, and that the numljer of deputies 
should equal the representatives of the nobles and clergy. 
The elections were carelessly conducted, and all persons, de- 
cently dressed, were allowed to vote. Upwards of three mil- 
lions of electors determined the choice of deputies. Necker 
had conceded too much, and unwittingly opened the flood- 
gates of revolution. lie had no conception of the storm which 
was about to overwhelm the throne. 

On the 4tli of May, 1781), that famous Assembly, whicli it 

was hoped would restore prosperity to France, met with great 

pomp in the cathedral church of Notre Dame ; the Bishop of 

Meeting Nancy delivered the sermon, and, the next day, the Assembly 

States ^^ opened in the hall prepared for the occasion. The King 

Qenera]. was seated on a magnificent throne, the nobles and the c\exg 
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on both sides of the liall, and the third estate at the farther Ch. 27 
end. Louis XVI. pronounced a speech full of disinterested j^ 
sentiments, and Necker read a report in reference to the state 1789. 
of the finances. 

The next day, the deputies of the Tiers Etat were directed Tl^e 
to the place allotted to them, which was the common hall ; ^^^ 
the nobles and clergy repairing to a separate apartment. 
But the deputies insisted upon the three orders deliberating 
together in the same room. Angry discussions and con- 
ferences now took place; and the deputies finally resolved, 
by a majority of four hundred and ninety-one to ninety, 
to assume the title of National Assemhlf/, and to invite the 
members of the other chamber to join them. They erected 
themselves in fact into a sovereign power, like the Long 
Parliament of Charles I., disregarding botli the Throne and 
the nobility. 

Some of the more resolute of the nobles urged the King to 
adopt vigorous measures against the usurpation of the third 
estate ; but he was timid and irresolute. 

The man who had, at that time, the greatest influence in Infla- 
the National Assembly, was Mirabeau, who warmly espoused j^^^^ 
the popular side. He was of noble birth, of commanding air, beau. 
of great abilities, and of unrivalled eloquence ; but disagreeable 
in person, licentious in habits, and a banknipt in reputation. 
His picture is always prominent in every history of the revo- 
lution. Besides Mirabeau, the National Assembly contained 
many men of commanding talent ; some of great virtues, others 
of the most violent revolutionary principles. Some of the 
nobility also joined them, among whom were the Dukes of 
Orleans, Rochefoucault, and Liancoui't; Count Lally Tollen- 
dal; the two brothers Lameth; Clermont Tonuerre, and the 
Marquis de La Fayette, all of whom were guillotined or exiled 
during the revolution. 

The discussions in the Assembly, noisy as they were, but 
£iintly shadowed the tumults of the people. All classes were 
intoxicated with excitement ; all believed that a new era was 

z 
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Ch. 27 at Kand, when the evils -which afflicted society would- be 
^ jj moved, and a state of unbounded liberty, plenty, and pro0- 
1789, perity be introduced. 

In the midst of these popular ferments, the guards, com- 
prising three thousand six hundred men, revoked; immense 
bodies of workmen assembled, and gave vent to the most in- 
flammatory language ; the Hotel of the Invalides was captoied; 
fifty thousand pikes were forged and distributed among the 
Storm- people ; the Bastile was stormed ; and military massacres com- 
^^jjg^ menced. Soon after this the tricolored cockade was adopted; 
the French guards were suppressed by the Assembly; the King 
and his family were brought to Paris by a mob ; and the Club 
of the Jacobins was established. Before the year 1789 was 
ended, the National Assembly was the supreme power in 
France ; the King had become a shadow and a mockery ; no 
authority existed but what emanated ft*om the people; no 
power remained to suppress popular excesses and insnirrec- 
tions. The Assembly published proclamations against acts of 
Ap- violence, but they were disr^arded. Famine, added to other 
Pr°^° horrors, set in at Paris; the farmers, fearing that their gnun 
ikmine. would be seized, no longer brought it to market ; manufactuies 
were suspended, and the public property was confiscated to 
supply the immediate wants of a starving and inftzriated peo- 
ple. The State was rapidly hastening to irremediable min. 

The year 1700 opened gloomily, for no one could tell when 
the revolutionary spirit would cease, or how far it would be 
carried. The mob of Paris was rapidly engrossing all power. 
One of the first measures of the Assembly was to divest the 
provinces of France of their ancient privil^es, and to diriie 
the kingdom into eighty-four new departments, nearly eqml 
Xewtri- in extent and population. A criminal tribunal was estabhsfaed 
^'^**^ for each department, and a civil court for each of the distrids 
into which the department was divided. The various offioen 
and magistrates were elected by the people, and the qualifict- 
tion for voting was a contribution to the amount of three dxji 
labor. By this great step, the whole civil force of the Ida^ 
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dom was placed at the disposal of the lower classes, who had Ch. 27 
the nomination of the municipality, the control of the military, ~ 
and the appointment of judges, deputies, and officers of the 1790. 
National Guard. By this arrangement forty-eight thousand 
communes, or municipalities, exercised all the rights of sove- 
reignty, and hardly any appointment was left to the Cmwu. 

The next great object of the Assembly was the regulation 
of the finances. Further taxation was im^)ossible, yet the 
public necessities were great. The revenue had almost fiiiled, 
and the national debt had increased twelve hundred millions 
in less than three years. Capitalists would advance nothing, 
and voluntary contributions had produced but a momentary 
relief. Under these circumstances, the spoliation of the S]xjli»- 
church was resolved upon, and Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, ^j"° 
was the first to propose the confiscation of the property of his churclL 
order. The temptation was irresistible ; for the church owned 
nearly one-half of the whole landed property of the kingdom. 
The scheme was carried out, and the revenues of the clergy 
were reduced to one-fifth of their former amount. 

This violent measure led to another. There was no money 
to pay for the great estates which the Assembly now wished 
to sell. The municipalities of the large cities, therefore, be- 
came the purchasers, and gave promissory notes to the jml )lic 
creditors imtil payment should be made, supposing that indi- 
viduals would buy of them in small portions. Sales not being 
effected by the municipalities, as was expected, and payment 
becoming due, recourse was had to government bills. Thus 
arose the system of Assigiiats, which were issued to a great System 

amount on the security of the church lands. This step ulti- *7 . 

•' * Aasig- 

mately led to the establishment of a vast body of small land- nats. 
holders, whose property sprang out of the revolution, and whose 
interests consequently became identified with it. The relief, 
however great, was but momentary. New issues were made 
at every crisis, until the reflecting portion of the comnmnity 
were alarmed, and assignats depreciated to a merely nominal 
value. At the close of the year, the credit of the nation was 

z2 
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Ch. 27 destroyed, and the precious metals were, in a great . measure, 
. -^ withdra'\\Ti from circulation. 

1790 The Assembly now abolished all titles of nobility ; changed 
the whole judicial system; declared its right to make peace 
and war; and established the National Guard, by which three 
himdred thousand men were enrolled in support of revolution- 
ary measures. On the 14th of July, the anniversary of the 
Nation- capture of the Bastile, the celebrated National Federation 
"1^*" took place, when four hundred thousand persons repaired to 
the Champ de Mars, to witness the King, his ministers, the 
Assembly, and the public functionaries, take the oath to the 
new constitution. 

Towards the close of the year, an extensive emigration of 
the nobles took place, followed by the immediate confiscation 
of their estates. Mirabeau, who, until this time, had sup- 
ported the popular side, now joined the Tlirone, and endea- 
vored to save it. But in vain. He had contributed to raise 
the storm, but he had not the power to allay it. His death, 
which almost immediately followed, was felt as a public cala- 
mity, and all Paris assembled to see his remains deposited, 
wuth extraordinary pomp, in the Pantheon, by the side of Des 
Cartes. Had he lived, he might possibly have saved the lives 
of the King and Queen, but he could not have prevented sub- 
sequent atrocities. 
Flight The Royal Family perceiving, too late, that they were mere 
^^® prisoners in the Tuilcries, now endeavored to escape to Cob- 
lentz, where the great body of emigrants resided. They con- 
trived to reach Varennes, but were there recognized, and 
brought back to Paris. This event greatly increased the 
popular ferments. The King was suspended from his fimc- 
tions, and a guard placed over his person. 

On the 29th of September, 1791, the Constituent Assembly 
dissolved itself; having, during the three years of its existence, 
enacted thirteen hundred and nine laws bearing on the general 
administration of the State. It is impossible, even now, to 
estimate justly the value of its proceedings. It certainly rC" 
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moved many great and glaring evils. It abolished torture, the Ch. 27 
lettres de cachet, the most oppressive duties, the privileges of . jy 
the nobility, and feudal burdens. It established National 17^1. 
Guards, a uniform system of jurisprudence, and an equal sys- 
tem of finance. " It opened the army to men of merit, and 
divided the lande<l possessions of the aristocracy among the 
laboring classes; which, though a violation of the rights of 
property, enabled the nation to bear the burdens which were 
subsequently imposed, and to prosper under evils so terrible 
as national bankruptcy, depreciated assignats, the Reign of 
Terror, the conscription of Napoleon, and the subjugation of 
Europe." 

The Legislative Assembly, composed for the most part of Le^&- 
coimtry attorneys and clerks, among whom there were not vll!^ 
fifty persons possessed of one himdred pounds a year, took the bly. 
place of the Constituent Assembly, and opened its sittings on 
the 1st of October. 

The members on the right, called Feuillanis, from the Club 
which formed the centre of their power, were friends to tlie 
limited monarchy which the Constituent Assembly had estab- 
lished. The National Guard, the magistrates, and all the con- 
stituted authorities, were the supporters of this party. The 
Girondists, comprehending the more respectable of the Eepub- 
lieans, formed a second party, among whom were numbered 
the ablest men in the Assembly. Brissot, Vergniaud, Con- 
doreet, Guadet, and Isnard, were leading members of it. 

A third party, headed by Chabot, Bazin, and Merlin, was Politi- 
supported by the Clubs of the Jacobins and the Cordeliers, ^f"^ P"" 
The great oracles of the Jacobins were Robespierre, Varennes, 
and CoUot d'Herbois ; while the leaders of the Cordeliers were 
Danton and Desmoulins. Robespierre was excluded from the 
Assembly, by a sort of self-denying ordinance which he him- 
self had proposed. His influence, at that time, was immense, 
j&om the extravagance of his opinions, the vehemence of his 
language, and the reputation he had acquired for integrity. 

Between these three parties there were violent contentions, 
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C3h. 27 and a struggle for ascendency commenced, which was soon 
^ P to end in the complete triumph of the Jacobins. 
.1792. In the mean time, the condition of the King, who scarcely 
possessed the shadow of authority, the extent of popular ex- 
P^pa- cesses, and the diffusion of revolutionary principles, induced the 
for war. heading Monarchs of Europe to combine together, in order to 
suppress disturbances in France. In July, the Emperor Leo- 
pold appealed to the Sovereigns of Europe to unite for the de- 
liverance of Louis XVI. Austria collected her troops; the 
emigrants at Coblentz made warlike demonstrations ; and pre- 
parations were made for the commencement of a contest, 
which, before it was finished, proved the most bloody and 
extensive that has desolated the world since the fall of the 
Roman Empire. 
rnv». The Constituent Assembly rejected with disdain the dicta- 
won of ^Jqjj Qf i}^Q European Powers ; and the new ministry, of which 
Dumourier and Roland were the most prominent membeiSi 
prepared for war. All classes in France were anxious for the 
struggle, so hostilities were not long delayed. On the 25th 
of July, the Duke of Brunswick, with an army of one hun- 
dred and forty-eight thousand Prussians, Austrians, and Hes- 
sians, entered the French territory. The spirit of resistance 
animated all classes, and the ardor of the multitude was with- 
out a parallel. The Manifesto of the Allied Powers indicated 
the dispositions of the Court and of the emigrants. Revdt 
against the throne was now openly declared. On the 25th of 
July, the Marseillais arrived in Paris, and augmented the 
strength and confidence of the insurgents. Popular commo- 
tions increased, and the Clubs became unmanageable. On the 
10th of August, 1792, the tocsin sounded, the generate beat in 
every quarter of Paris, and an insurrection took place; the 
Hotel de Ville was seized by the insurgents, the Tuileries was 
Massa- stormed, and the Swiss Guards were massacred. The l«rt 
^.^^ chance for the King to regain his power was lost; Paris wts 
Guards, in the hands of an infuriated mob. 

The confinement of the King in the Temple, the departure 
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of the foreign ambassadors, the flight of emigrants, the confis- Ch. 27 
cation of their estates, the massacres in the prisons, the sack 
of palaces, the fall and flight of La Fayette, and the dissolution 1792, 
of the Legislative Assembly, rapidly succeeded. 

On the 21st of September, the National Convention, com- 
posed of the most violent advocates of revolution, commenced 
its sittings. It was ruled by the popular orators who hap- 
pened to have the greatest influence in the Clubs. The most 
influential of these leaders were Danton, Marat, and Eobes- Danton, 
pierre. Danton was a la^vyer, a man of brutal courage, the Marat, 

ADQ. 

slave of sensual passions, and the idol of the Parisian mob. Kobes- 
He, as minister of justice, was the ferocious author of the Pierre. 
massacres in the prisons. Marat was a journalist, the presi- 
dent of the Jacobin Club, and a violent advocate of all ex- 
cesses. His bloody career was prematurely cut short by the 
hand of Charlotte Corday, who offered up her own life to rid 
the coimtry of the greatest monster which the annals of crime 
have ever consigned to an infamous immortality. 

Robespierre was a sentimentalist, and concealed, under the 
mask of patriotism and philanthropy, an insatiable ambition, 
. inordinate vanity, and implacable revenge. He despised money, 
and, when he had at his disposal the lives and fortunes of his 
countrymen, lived upon a few francs a day. It is usual to 
.deny him any extraordinary talent; but that he was a man of 
domineering will, of invincible courage, and of austere enthu- 
siasm, appears from nearly all the actions of his hateful career. 

It was in the midst of the awful massacre in the prisons. Sittings 
where more than five thousand perished to appease the infatu- jf ^**® 
ated vengeance of the Parisian mob, that the Convention veution. 
opened its proceedings. Its first measure was, to abolish the 
monarchy, and to proclaim a republic; the next, to issue new 
assignats. The two preceding assemblies had authorized the 
fabrication of twenty-seven hundred millions of francs, and 
the Convention added several millions more, on the security of 
the national domains. 

On the 7th of November, 1792, the trial of the King 
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Ch.27 was decreed; and, on the 11th of December, his examination 
commenced. As he appeared at the bar of the Convention, 
1 793, the president, Barrere, exclaimed, " Louis, the French nation 
accuses you ; jou are about to hear the charges that are to be 
preferred. Louis, be seated." 
nial The charges having been read, the King replied with dignity, 

andeze- simplicity, and directness. He was defended, in this mock 
of Louis trial, by Des^ze, Tronchet, and Malesherbes; but his blood 
was demanded, and the Assembly imanimously pronounced 
the condemnation of their King. On the 20th of Jannaiy, 
Santerre appeared in the royal prison, and read the sentence 
of death ; three days only were allowed to prepare for the last 
hour of anguish. On the 24th of January, 1793, the Monarch 
mounted the scaffold, erected between the garden of the Tnil- 
eries and the Champs Elysees, and the fatal axe soon s^Mir 
rated his head from his body. His remains were buried in 
the ancient cemetery of the Madeleine, over which Napoleon 
commenced, afler the battle of Jena, a splendid temple of 
gloiy ; but as the building was not finished imtil the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, it was then converted into the beautiful 
church which now bears the name of the ancient cemetery. 
The spot where Louis XVI. offered up his life, in expiation of 
the crimes of his ancestors, is marked by the colossal obelisk 
of red granite, which the French Government, in 1831, 
brought from Egypt, — a monument which witnessed the march 
of Cambyses, and may perhaps survive the glory of the 
French nation itself. 
Effecte The execution of Louis XVI, was the signal for a genezil 
urt ^^' '^^ ^^® Powers of Europe instantly united in oppo- 
dom. sition to the principles and proceedings of the French revolu- 
tionists. The Convention, afler declaring war against Eng- 
land, Holland, Spain, Austria, Prussia, Portugal, the Two 
Sicilies, the Roman States, Sardinia, and Piedmont,— ordered 
a levy of three hundred thousand men ; instituted a militaiy 
tribunal; imposed a forced loan of one thousand millions; w 
prepared, with unparalleled energy, to defend the soil of France. 
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A Committee of Public Safoty was appointed, and the die- Ch. 27 
tatorship of Danton, Marat, and Robespierre commenced, ^ j^ 
marked by great horroi-s and barbarities, but signalized also 1793. 
by wonderful successes in war, and by exertions which, imder 
common circumstances, would scarcely be credited. 

This committee was at first composed of twenty-five per- Com- 
sons, then of twelve ; but Robespien-e and Marat were, from ^£ 
the first, the leading members. The different departments of Safety. 
the government were of course assigned to ruling Jacobins. 
St. Just was entrusted with the duty of denouncing enemies ; 
Couthon brought forward general measures ; Billaud Varen- 
nes and CoUot d*IIerbois managed the departments; Carnot 
was made minister of war ; and Robespierre, general dictator. 
In this body, as the supreme authority, really vested all the 
power of government. " It named and dismissed generals, 
judges, and juries ; brought forward all public measures in the 
Convention; ruled provinces and armies; controlled the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal ; made requisitions of men and money ; 
and appointed revolutionary committees, which sprang up 
in every part of the kingdom, to the frightful number of 
fifly thousand. It was the object of the Committee of Public 
Safety to destroy all who opposed the most violent revolution- 
ary measures. Marat had declared that two hundred and 
sixty thousand heads must fall before freedom was secure; 
the revolutionary committees discovered that seven hundred 
thousand persons must be sacrificed." 

Then commenced the Reign of Terror, when aU the prisons Reign 
■of France were filled with victims, whose only crime "^^.s ?! 
being obnoxious to the reigning powers. The suspected, if 
possible, fled, but were generally unable to carry away their 
property, which was immediately confiscated; thousands were 
guillotined ; anarchy and fear reigned without a rival. Depu- 
ties, even those who had been most instrumental in bringing 
on the revolution, were sacrificed by the triumphant Jaco- 
bins. Women and retired citizens were not permitted to 
escape their fear and vengeance. 
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Ch.27 The Qneen Marie Antoinette, the Princess Elizabeth, and 
Madame Roland, were among the first victims. Then followed 

1794. *^^6 executions of Bailly, Mayor of Paris; Bamave, one of the 
most eloquent and upright members of the Constituent Aa- 

execu- sembly ; Dupont Diitertre, one of the ministers of Louis XVI.; 

tiona. Lavoisier, the chemist; Condorcet, the philosopher; General 
Custinc ; and Greneral Ilouchard, all of whom had been the 
allies of the dominant party. The Duke of Orleans, usually 
called EgaUte, who had supported the revolt of the 10th of 
August, and had voted for the execution of the King, shared 
the same fate, and he, of all the victims of tlie rerolutiony 
died least lamented. 

The " Decemvirs " had now destroyed the most illastrioiis 
advocates of constitutional monarchy and of republican liber^. 
The slaughter of their old friends followed. The first yictim 
was Danton himself, who had used his influence to put a stop 
to the bloody executions which then disgraced the country^ 
and had at length recognized the existence of a God, and the 
rights of himianity. For such sentiments he was denounced 
and executed, together with Camille Dcsmoulins and Lacroix, 
who perished only because they were somewhat less wicked 
than their associates. Finally, the anarchists themselves fell 
before the storm which thc*y had raised, and Hebert, Gobet, 
Clootz, and Vincent died amid shouts of general execration. 
The Committee of Public Safety had now subdued all oppod- 
tion, and, in their iron hand"!, order, under the influence of 

General terror, resiuned its sway. " The history of the world has no 

ing and parallel to the horrors of that long night of suffering, because 

conster- jt has no parallel to the guilt which preceded it; tyranny never 
assumed so hideous a form, because licentiousness never 



quired so severe a jpunishment." 

Confident of its strength, the Committee now decreed the 
disbanding of the army raised to overawe the capital, dis- 
solved all societies which did not depend on the Jacobin Club, 
and devoted every energy to the establishment of its power. 
But death was the means txkken to secure it, and two hundred 
fhoiisand victims filled the prisons of France. 
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At last, fear united the members of the Convention, and Ch. 27 
they resolved to free the country of the great tyrant who 
aimed at the suppression of all power but his own. ** Do not 1794. 
flatter yourselves," said Tallien to the Girondists, " that he 
"will spare you, for you have committed an unpardonable 
offence in being freemen." " Do you still live ?" said he to 
the Jacobins; " in a few days he will have your heads, if you 
do not take his." All parties in the Assembly now resolved to Fall 
overthrow Robespierre. Dumas, the president of the Revolu- ^ .' 
tionary Tribunal, Henriot, the commander of the National tioniste. 
Guard I CJouthon and St. Just, the tools of the tyrant, were 
quickly denounced, condemned, and executed. The last hours 
of Robespierre were horrible beyond description. When he 
was led to execution, the blood flowed from his broken jaw, 
his face was deadly pale, and he uttered yells of agony, which 
filled all hearts with terror. But one woman, nevertheless, 
penetrated the crowd which surrounded him, exclaiming, 
"Murderer of my kindred! your agony fills me with joy; 
descend to hell, covered with the curses of every mother in 
France." 

Thus terminated the Reign of Terror, during which nearly 
nineteen thousand persons died in Paris by the guillotine. 
Among these were two thousand nobles and a thousand priests. 
Immense numbers perished by the executioner in other parts 
of France. 

During this period, however, vigorous measures had been Vigo- 
adopted to carry on war. On the part of the allies, no less JJ^*_ 
than two hundred and eighty thousand men were in the field, sures 
from Basle to Dunkirk. Toulon and Lyons had raised the ^ ^^^' 
standard of revolt ; Mayence gave the invaders a passage into 
the heart of the kingdom ; whilst sixty thousand insurgents in 
La Vendue threatened to encamp under the walls of Paris. 

But through the exertions of Camot, the minister of war, 
still greater numbers were placed under arms by the Com- 
mittee. France was turned into an immense workshop of mili- 
tary preparations, and the whole property of the kingdom, by 
means of confiscations and assignats, was placed at tL^ dis^^aX. 
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Cli. 27 of the Government. The immense debts of the GoTemment 



_ were paid in paper money, while conscription filled the ranks 
1794. ^"ith the youth of the State. Added to all this force which the 
Government had at its disposal, it must be remembered that 
the army was burning with enthusiastic dreams of liberty, of 
patriotism, and of glory. No wonder that such a nation of 
soldiers and enthusiasts should have been able to resist the 
armies of united Christendom. 
Beac- On the death of Robespierre, which took place in July, 
thT "* 1794, a great reaction succeeded to the Reign of Terror. His 
pnblic old associates and tools were executed or transported ; the Club 
""° of the Jacobins was closed ; the Revolutionary Tribunals were 
suppressed ; the rebellious faubourgs were subdued ; the Na- 
tional Guard was reorganized; and a new constitution was 
formed. 

The constitution of 1798, framed under different influences 
to that of 1793, established the legislative power in two 
coimcils, — that of the Five Hundred^ and that of the AncienU. 
The former was intrusted with the power of originating laws; 
the latter had the power to pass or reject them. The execu- 
tive power was intrusted to five persons, called Directors^ who 
were nominated by the Council of Five Hundred, and ap- 
proved by that of the Ancients. Each individual was to be 
president by rotation during three months, and a new director 
was to be chosen every year. The Directory had the entire 
disposal of the army, the finances, the appointment of public 
functionaries, and the management of public negotiations. 
Benew- But powerful enemies to the new constitution soon sprang 
totioM. ^P- P^ris was again agitated. The National Guard took part 
with the disaffected, and the Directory, threatened and per- 
plexed, summoned to its aid a body of five thousand r^^ular 
troops. The National Guard mustered in great strength, to the 
number of thirty thousand men, and resolved to overawe the 
Councils, which were likened to the Long Parliament in the 
times of Cromwell. The Directory intrusted Barras with its 
defence, and he demanded, as his second in conmiand, a yoozig 
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officer of artillery -who had distinguished himself at the siege Ch. 27 
of Toulon. By his advice a powerful train of artillery was . j^ 
brought to Paris by a lieutenant calleil Murat, On the 4th 1795, 
of October, 1795, the whole ncighbourhocxl of the Tuileries 
resembled an intrenched camp. The commander of the Final 
forces then waited the attack of the insurgents, and the ^'^^"S- 
action soon commenced. Thirty thousand men surrounded 
the little army of six thousand, who defended the cause of 
order and law. Victory inclined to the regular troops, who 
had the assistance of artillery, and, above all, who were 
animated by the spirit of their intrepid leader — Napoleon 
Bonaparte. The insurgents were not a rabble, but the flower 
of French citizens ; yet they were forced to yield to superior 
military skill, and the reign of the army commenced. 

Thus closed what is technically called the French Revolu- 
tion; the most a-vvful political hurricane in the annals of 
modem civilized nations. It closed, nominally, with the ac- 
cession of the Directory to power, but really with the accession 
of Napoleon; for, shortly after, his victories occupied the 
attention of the French nation, and astonished the whole 
world. 

It is impossible as yet to pronounce on the eiFects of this Effects 
great Revolution, since a sufficient time has not elapsed for us ?> J f 
to form healthy judgments. "We are accustomed to associate tion. 
with some of the actors everything that is vile and monstrous 
in human nature. But unmitigated monsters rarely appear 
on earth. The same men who excite our detestation, had 
they lived in quiet times, might have been respected. Even 
Robespierre might have retained an honorable name to his 
death, as an upright judge. But the French mind was de- 
ranged. New ideas had turned the brains of enthusiasts. 
The triumph of abstract principles of justice seemed more 
desirable than the preservation of human life. The sense of 
injury and wrong was too vivid to allow heated partisans to 
make allowances for the common infiraiities of man. Enthu- 
siasts in liberty could not see in Louis XVI. anything but the 
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CL 27 emblem of tjrazm j in its worst form. Thej fenci^ that 
j^^^ they could r^enerate society by their gospel of social rights, 
1796. and they were deluded *by mistaken notions as to the Tirtne 
of the people. But, above all, they over-estimated themaeiveSy 
and placed too light a value on the imperishable principles of 
revealed religion — a religion which as clearly t^joins patience 
and humility, as it encourages the spirit of liberty and pro- 
gress. But whatever may have been their blunders or their 
crimes, and however markerl the providence of God in over- 
ruling both for the ultimate good of Europe, still, all contem- 
plative men behold in the Revolution the retributive justice of 
the Almighty, in humiliating pride, and in punishing cruel 
oppression. 



BiTEBEircES. — ^AliBon's ** Hiatorj of the French Berohitian,** maABd 
by manj prejudices, and sometimes inaccnnte as to tuiBj yet Iflfty, 
temperate, and profound. Thiers's " Hbtoxy " is more lirely, and takes 
di£ferent view^s ; Carljle's is extremely able. Lamartine's ** History of 
the OLrondiats" is sentimental, but pleasing and instruct ire ; Migzieft 
** Hwtory " is also good. Lacretelle's " Histoire de France," and the 
Memoirs of Mirabeau, Xecker, and Robespierre, should be read. CbT" 
Ijle's ''Essays on Mirabeau and Danton" are well worth peruad. 
Burke's " Bedections " should be read bj all who wish to hare the most 
viirid conception of the horrors of the awful event which he deprecated. 
Tor a general liat of authors who have written on this period, see Alir 
son's Index of Writers, prefixed to his great work, but which axe too 
numerous to be mentioned here. 
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CHAPTER XXVni. 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

Napoleon Bonaparte was bom iii Corsica, on the 15thCli.28 
of August, 17G9. His parents were respectable, and lie 
was early sent to a royal military school at Briennc. He was 1795. 
chiefly distinguished for his attainments in mathematics; he 
was studious, reserved, and cold ; and always exhibited an Early 
inflexible will, — a peculiarity wliich proved to be the great ^^1^ 
distinguishing quality of his mind. At the age of fourteen, in leon. 
consequence of his superior attainments, he was removed 
to the military school at Paris, and at the age of seventeen, 
received his commission as second lieutenant in a regiment of 
artillery. 

When the Eevolution broke out, Toulon, one of the arsenals 
of France, took a more decided part in favor of the King and 
the Constitution than either Marseilles or Lyons, and invited 
the support of the English and Spanish squadrons. The 
Committee of Public Safety resolved to subdue the city; 
and Bonaparte, at that time a brigadier-generaJ, ^vith the 
command of the artillery at the siege, recommended a course 
which led to the capture of that important place. 

For his distinguished services and talents, he was appointed His ser« 
second in command by the Directory, when that body was ^*^^ 
threatened and overawed by the rebellious National Guard. 
Having saved the State, and defended the authorities, he was 
appointed second in command of the great army of the 
interior, and, finally, General-in-chief, in the place of Barras, 
who found his new office as Director incompatible with the 
duties of a general. 
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Ch.28 The other Directors who now enjoyed the snpreme eom- 
mand were Reubel, Lareveillere Lepeaux, Le Toumeur, and 
1796. Carnot. Sieyes, a man of great talent, had been elected, but 
had declined. Among these five men, Camot was the only 
The one who had genius ; it was through his exertions that France, 
Direc- under the Committee of Public Safety, had been saved from 
the torrent of invasion. But Barras, though inferior in some 
respects to Camot, had greater influence, and it was through 
his favor that Bonaparte received his appointments. That a 
yoimg man of twenty-five should have been entrusted with 
the command of the army of the interior, is as remarkable as 
the victories which subsequently showed that his elevation was 
not the work of chance, but of a providential hand. 
Jose- The acknowledged favorite of Barras was a young widow, 

^ *■ by birth a Creole of the West Indies, whose husband, a 
general in the army of the Rhine, had been guillotined during 
the lleign of Terror. Her name was Josephine Beauhamois; 
and being a woman of sense, of warm afiections, and of rare 
accomplishments, she won the heart of Bonaparte, and was 
married to him on the 9th of March, 1796. Her dowry was 
the command of the army of Italy, which, through her in- 
fluence, the young general received. 
Army This army was composed of but forty-two thousand men, 
® * ^' while the forces of the Italian States numbered one hundred 
and sixty thousand, and could with ease be increased to three 
hundred thousand. But Bonaparte felt sure of victory. Hm 
soldiers were yoimg men, inured to danger and toil; and among 
his ofiTicers were Berthier, Massena, Marmont, Augereau, Ser- 
rurier, Jubert, Lannes, and Murat. They were not then all 
generals, but they all became afterwards marshals of France. 
Brilli- The campaign of 1796 in Italy was successful beyond 
*^* precedent in the history of war ; and the battles of Montenoite, 
paign. Millesimo, and Dcgo, the passage of the bridge of Lodi, the 
siege of Mantua, and the victories at Castiglione, Caldiero, 
Areola, Rivoli, and Mantua, extended the fame of Bonaparte 
throughout the world. The Austrian armies were every- 
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where defeated, and Italy was subjected to the rule of the Ch. 28 
French. " With this invasion commenccil tyranny under the 
name of liberty, rapine under the name of generosity, the 1797. 
stripping of churches, the robbing of hospitals, the levelling 
of the palaces of the great, and the destruction of the cottages Pro- 
of the poor ; all that military license has of most terrible, ^^ ^^^ 
all that despotic authority has of most oppressive." 

While Bonaparte was subduing Italy, another French army 
tinder Moreau was contending, on the Rhine, with the Aus- 
trians under the Archduke Charles. Several great battles 
were fought, and masterly retreats were made, but without 
dedsiye results. 

It is surprising that either England or France should have 
been able to endure the expense of this great contest for more 
than twenty years. The French Directory, on its accession to Per- 
power, found the finances in a state of inextricable confusion, ^^ff f 
Assignats had fallen to almost nothing, and taxes were col- finan- 
lected with such difficulty, that there were arrears to the ^^' 
amount of fifteen himdred millions of francs. The armies 
were destitute and ill paid, the artillery without horses, and 
the infantry depressed by suiFering and defeat. In England, 
the Government of Mr. Pitt was violently assailed for carry- 
ing on war against a country which sought simply to revolu- 
tionize its o\vn institutions, and which all the armies of Europe 
had thus far failed to subdue. IMr. Fox, and others in the op- 
position, were perpetually urging the folly of a contest which 
had already added one hundred millions of pounds to the 
national debt. Mr. Pitt, in reply, argued that the French 
must be nearly exhausted by their great exertions, and would 
soon be unable to continue the warfare. The nation, gene- 
rally, took this latter view of the case, and Parliament voted 
immense supplies. 

The year 1797 opened gloomily for England. The French French 
had gained immense successes. Bonaparte had subdued Italy ; 
Hoche had suppressed the rebellion in La Vendee; Austria 
iras preparing to defend her last barriers in the passes of the 

2 A 
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Ch. 28 Alps; Holland was virtually inoorporated with Bepublican 
^ jj^ France ; Spain had also joined its forces ; the whole Continent 
1797. was, in fact, arrayed against Great Britain. England, it was 
said, had interfered in a contest in which she was not con- 
Fall of cemed, and she was now paying the penalty. The funds fell 
~^g from ninety-eight to fifty-one; and petitions for a change 
of ministry were transmitted from ahnost every city of note 
in the kingdom. The Bank of England had suspended cash 
payments, and the country was overburdened by taxation. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all these difficulties. Parliament voted 
new supplies, and made immense preparations, especially for 
the increase of the navy. One hundred and twenty-four ships 
of the line, one hundred and eighty frigates, and one hundred 
and eighty-four sloops, were put in conunission, and sent to 
the various quarters of the globe. 
Mutiny Soon after this occurred the memorable mutiny in the 
^^jj^ English fleet, which, for a time, produced great alarm. It 
was, however, finally suppressed by the vigorous measures 
which the Government adopted, and by that happy union 
of firmness and humanity, justice and concession, which 
]VIr. Pitt exercised. The mutiny resulted from real grievances 
which then existed in the navy; grievances which, to the 
glory of Pitt, were candidly considered and promptly redressed. 
The temporary disgrace, which rested on the navy in con- 
sequence of this affair, was soon wiped away by the battle of 
Battle Cape St. Vincent, in which Admiral Jervis, seconded hy 
St v^*. N^^son and Collingwood, with fifteen ships of the line vai 
cent, six frigates, defeated a Spanish fleet of twenty-seven sbipi 
of the line and twelve frigates. This important naval victoiy 
delivered England from all fear of invasion, and inspired 
her people with fresh courage to bear the heavy taxes, wliich 
the war occasioned. Before the season closed, the Dutch 
fleet, of fifteen ships of the line and eleven frigates, tm 
defeated by an English one, under Admiral Duncan, con* 
sisting of sixteen ships of the line and three frigates. Tbs 
battles of Camperdown and Cape St. Vincent, in which tin 
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genius of Duncan and Nelson were signally exhibited, were Cli. 2S 
among the most important fought at sea during the war, -^ 
and diffused unexampled joy throughout Great Britain. The 1797. 
victors were all rewarded. Jervis became Earl St. Vincent, 
A^boairal Duncan became a viscount, and Commodore Nelson 
was made a baronet. Soon after these victories, Mr. Bm*ke 
died, urging the ministry, as his end approached, to persevere 
in the great struggle to which the nation was committed. 

While the English were victorious on the water, the French Vi^'to- 

rics of 

obtained new triumphs on the land. In twenty days after ><aiK)- 
the opening of the campaign of 1797, Bonaparte had driven 1^^^- 
&& Archduke Charles, with an army equal to his ovm, 
over the Julian Alps, and had occupied Cariiiola, Carinthia, 
Trieste, Fiume, and the Italian Tyrol ; while a force of forty- 
five thousand men, flushed 'svith victory, was on the northern 
declivity of the Alps, within fifty leagues of Vienna. In 
the midst of these successes, an insurrection broke out in the 
Venetian territories ; and as Bonaparte, partly in consequence 
of the jealousy of the Directory, was not supported, as he 
expected, by the armies of the Rhine, he resolved to forego all 
thoughts of dictating peace under the walls of Vienna, and 
contented himself with making as advantageous terms as 
possible with the Austrian Government. 

Having accomplished this object, he directed his attention 
to the subjugation of Venice, no longer the " Queen of the Con- 
Adriatic, throned on her hundred isles," but degenerate, vedce! 
weakened, and divided. The Venetian Senate made every 
effort to avert the storm, but in vain. Bonaparte declared war 
against Venice, and her fall was not long delayed. The French 
seized all the treasure they could find, obliged the ruined capi- 
tal to furnish heavy contributions, and compelled the surrender 
of its choicest works of art. Soon after, the youthful con- 
queror established himself in the beautiful chateau of Monte- 
bello, near Milan, and there dictated peace to the assembled 
ambassadors of Germany, Rome, Genoa, Venice, Naples, 
Piedmont, and the Swiss Republic. The treaty of Campo 

2 A 2 
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Ch. 28 Formio exhibited both the strength and the perfidy of Bona- 

A. D. parte, especially in reference to Venice, which was di^race- 

1798. fully despoiled to pay the expenses of the Italian wars. 

Among other things, the splendid bronze horses, which for 

Treaty ^^ hundred years had stood over the portico of the church of 

po For- St. Mark, to commemorate the capture of Constantinople 

™®* by the Venetian crusaders, and which had originally been 

brought from Corinth to Eome by ancient conqnerors, were 

removed to Paris to decorate the Tuileries. 

Bonaparte's journey from Italy to Paris, after Venice, with 
its beautiful provinces, had been suri-endered to Austria, was 
a triimiphal procession. The enthusiasm of the Parisians was 
boundless ; the public curiosity to see him indescribable. 
Yet he lived in a quiet manner, simply assuming the dress of 
the Institute, of vrhich body he had been lately elected a 
member. Gresitjetes were, however, given in his honor, and 
his victories were magnified. 
InTa- But he was not content either with repose or adulation. 
Egypt. His ambitious soul panted for new conquests ; and having con- 
ceived the scheme of an Egyptian invasion, he veiled it fiom 
the eyes of the world by a pretended attack on England 
herself. It is not probable that Bonaparte at this time eyer 
seriously contemplated the conquest of England, knowing well 
the difficulty of supporting and recruiting his army, even if he 
succeeded in landing his forces. He probably only designed to 
divert the attention of the English from his projected enterprise. 
On the 9th of May, 1798, all being ready, he embarked at 
Toulon in a fleet of thirteen ships of the line, fourteen frigateS) 
seventy-two brigs, and four hundred transports, containing 
tliii*ty-six thousand soldiers and ten thousand sailors. He 
was joined by reinforcements at Genoa, Ajaccio, and Civiti 
Castellana; and on the 10th of June he arrived at Malta, 
Battle which capitulated without firing a shot. Proceeding on ln» 
p voyage, he succeeded in escaping the squadron of Nebofi, 

ramids. and on the 1st of July reached Alexandria. He was vigorously 
opposed by the Mamelukes, but advanced in spite of them to 
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GturOy xnarcliing along the banks of the Nile. Near the Ch. 28 
Pyramids, a great battle took place; the IMamelukes were 
signally defeated, and the fate of Egypt was sealed. 1798. 

The battle of the Nile quickly succeeded, and the victor}'' of 
Nelson — one of the most brilliant but bloody actions in Battle 
ihe history of naval warfare — gave a mortal stroke to the ^jjg 
French army, and made the conquest of Egjqpt useless. 
Bonaparte, finding his army exiled, and himself destined 
to hopeless struggles 'svith Oriental power, now made gigantic 
efforts, in order to secure the means of support, to prosecute 
scientific researches, and to complete the conquest of the 
coontry. He crossed the desert, which separates Africa from 
Asia, and early in 1799, with an army not exceeding sixteen 
thousand men, invaded Syria, stormed Jafia, massacred its 
garrison, and then advanced to Acre. Its memorable siege Siege of 
in the time of the Crusades should have deterred Bonaparte ^'^' 
from trying to subdue it 'vvith his little army in the midst of a 
hostile population. But he made the attempt. The fortress, 
saocoured by Sir Sydney Smith, successfully resisted, and he 
was compelled to retire with the loss of three thousand men. 

His discomfited army now retreated to Egypt, and there 
suffered all the accumulated miseries which fatigue, heat, 
thirst, plague, and famine could inflict. Amidst all these 
calamities, however, added to discontent among the troops, 
be won the great battle of Aboukir. Lnmediately after 
this he left the army under the command of Kleber, re- 
turned to Alexandria, and secretly set sail, accompanied Napo- 
by Berthier, Lannes, Murat, Marmont, and other generals. ^^^^ 
He succeeded in escaping the English cruisers, and on the Frauce. 
8th of October, 1799, landed in France. 

During the absence of Bonaparte in Eg3rpt, the French 
Directory had become impopular, and the national finances 
more embarrassed than ever. But the war was continued 
with imabated energy. Switzerland was invaded and con- 
quered; an outrage which showed the ambitious designs of 
the Gk)Yemment more than any previous attack which it had 
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Ch. 28 made on the liberties of Europe. The Papal States were 
^ j^ next seized, the venerable Pontiff being Bubjected to emel 
1709. indignities, and the treasures and monuments of Rome again 
despoiled. *'The Vatican was stripped to its naked waUs, 
Italy and the immortal frescoes of Baphael and Michael Angdo 
^ alone remained in solitary beauty amidst the general deso- 
lation." The King of Sardinia was driyen from his dominiopn, 
and Naples yielded to the tricolored flag. Immense military 
contributions were leried in all these unfortunate States^ and 
all that was beautiful in art was transported to Paris. 
Be> In the mean time, the spirits of the English were le t i t eJ 

of the ^y ^® victories of Nelson, and greater preparations than crer 
French, were made to resist the General, who now plainly aimed at tibe 
conquest of Europe. England, Austria, and Bussia combiiied 
against France, and her armies met with reverses in Italy and 
on the Khine. Suwarrow, with a large army of Eussians and 
Austrians, gained considerable success, and Greneral Monan 
was obliged to retreat before him. Serrurier sorrendaed 
with seven thousand men, and Suwarrow entered Mtlaa 
in triumph, with sixty thousand. Turin shared the fitts of 
^lilan, and Piedmont and Lombardy were oyerrun by tke 
allies. The republicans were expelled from Naples. Uaoftos 
fell, and Suwarrow marched with his conquering l^ions into 
Switzerland. 
Honors These disasters happened while Bonaparte was in £g7|ti 
7**^^ his return to France was, therefore, hailed with universal joy. 
poIeoD. His victories had prepared the way for a most enthvi- 
astic reception, and favored his assumption of the sofei e jga 
power. All the generals then in Paris paid their coni 
to him ; and his saloon, in his humble dwelling in the Sw 
Chantereine, resembled the lev^ of a monarch. Lannes, 
Murat, Berthier, Jourdan, Augereau, Macdonald, Bonnon- 
ville, Leclerc, Lefebvre, and Marmont, afterwards so ilha- 
trious as the marshals of the Empire, offered him the milittfy 
dictatorship, while Sieyes, Talleyrand, and Begnier, the gmt 
civil leaders, concurred to place him at the head of ifiiA 
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He himself withdrew from the gaze of the people, affected Gh. 28 
great simplicity, and associated chiefly with men distinguished j^ 
for literary and scientific attainments. But he secretly in- 1799. 
trigued with Si^yes and with his generals. Three of the 
Directory sent in their resignations, and Napoleon assumed Napo- 
the reins of government, under the title of First Consul, ^^^ 
having for his associates Si^yes and Roger Duces. The Consul. 
l^pslative branches of the Government resisted, but the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred was powerless before the bayonets of the 
military. A new revolution was now effected, and despotic 
power placed in the hands of a military chieftain. Talley- 
rand was made minister of foreign affairs. Fouch^ retained 
fais portfolio of police, and the celebrated La Place was made 
minister of the interior. On the 24:th of December, 1799, the 
new constitution was proclaimed ; and shortly after, Sieyes and 
Boger Duces withdrew from the Consulate, and gave place to 
Cambac^res and Lebrun, who were in the interests of Napoleon. 

The first step of the Consul was to offer peace to Great ^^^^ 
Britain. This was done in a letter to the King, in which ^1,0.. 
peace was declared to be the first necessity and truest glory of ^»"d- 
nations I Lord Grenville, minister of foreign affairs, replied 
in a long letter, in which he laid upon France the blame 
of the war, tracing it to her revolutionary principles and 
aggressive spirit, and refusing to make peace while the causes 
of difliculty remained. The Commons supported the Govern- 
ment by a large majority, and all parties prepared for a 
still more desperate conflict. Mr. Pitt was probably right in 
his opinion that no peace could be lasting with a revolutionary 
power, and that every successive concession would only pave 
the way for fi'esh demands. Bonaparte, on the other hand, 
eauld only fulfil what he called his destiny, by continual 
agitation; and this was well tmderstood both by himself and 
bis enemies. The contest had become one of life and death ; 
and both parties resolved that no peace should be made imtil 
one or the other was effectually conquered. 

The land forces of Great Britain, at the commencement of 
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Ch. 28 the year 1800, amounted to one hundred and sixty-eight 
^ jj thousand men, exclusive of eighty thousand militia, and one 
1800. hundred and twenty thousand seamen and marines. The ves- 
sels in commission were no less than five himdred, including 
Forces one hundred and twenty-four ships of the line. The yarions 
l^j°^' German States, assisted by large subsidies from Great Britain, 
made unusual exertions, and agreed to raise a contingent force 
of three himdred thousand men. Austria, alone, had in the 
field at this time a force of two himdred thousand men, half of 
whom belonged to the army of Italy under Melas. 
Difficult To make head against these imited forces with a defeated 
^ ^ army, an exhausted treasury, and a disimited people, was the 
leon. difficult task of Bonaparte. His first object was to improve 
the finances ; his second, to tranquillize La Yend^ ; his third, 
to detach Russia from the allies; and his fourth, to. raise 
armies equal to the crisis. All these measures he rapidly 
accomplished. One hundred and twenty thousand men were 
raised by conscription, without any exemption from either 
rank or fortune, and two hundred and fifty thousand men 
were soon ready to commence hostilities. The First Consul 
then suppressed the liberty of the press, fixed his residence in 
the Tuileries, and established the usages and ceremonial of a 
CJourt. He revoked the sentence of banishment on illustrions 
individuals, established a secret police, and constructed the 
gallery of the Louvre. 
Renew- Hostilities commenced in Germany, where Moreau defeated 
tiliti^ General Kray at the battles of Engen, Moeskirch, and Biber- 
ach. Massena fought with great courage in the Maritime 
Alps, but was obliged to retreat before superior forces, and 
shut himself up in Genoa, which endured a dreadful si^ 
but was finally compelled to surrender. The victor, Melss, 
then set out to meet Bonaparte himself, who had just effected 
his celebrated passage over the Alps by the Great St. Bernard, 
one of the most wonderful feats in the annals of war ; for lot 
artillery and baggage had to be transported over some of the 
highest and most difficult passes of that mountainous range. 
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The passes of the St. Gothard and Mount Cenis were effected Ch. 28 
by the wings of the army. 

The first action took place at Montebello, and ended in favor 1801, 
of the French. This was soon followed by a decisive and 
brilliant victory at Marengo, on the 14th of June, 1800, one Battle 
of the most obstinately contested during tlie war, and attended Jgniro. 
with greater results than perha2)s any battle that had yet 
occurred in modem warfare. Moreau also gained a great 
victory over the Austrians at Ilohenlinden ; and Macdonald 
performed great exploits amid the mountains of the Italian 
Tyrol. The treaty of Luneville, made February 9, 1801, 
followed by the Peace of Amiens, which was signed in March, 
1802, fully recognized the victorious career of Bonaparte, by 
ceding to France the possession of Belgium, and the whole 
left bank of the Rhine. Lombardy was erected into an in- 
dependent State ; Venice was restored to Austria ; and the 
independence of the Batavian, Helvetic, Cisalpine, and Ligu- 
rian Republics was guaranteed. This peace excited unbounded 
joy at Paris, and was the first considerable pause in the con- 
tinental strife. 

Napoleon now returned to his capital to reconstruct French Betum 
society, which was entirely disorganized. This he proposed o^ Na- 
to accomplish by restoring the institutions of religion, law, to Paris, 
conmierce, and education. He did not attempt to give 
constitutional freedom. One night, going to the theatre, he 
narrowly escaped death by the explosion of an " infernal ma- 
chine." He attributed this attempt to the Jacobins, and forth- 
with transported one hundred and thirty of them. He was 
determined to break up that obnoxious party, and the design 
against his life furnished the pretence. Shortly afler, he in- 
stituted the Legion of Honor, an order of merit which was de- 
signed to substitute personal for hereditary honours. The 
scheme was violently opposed, but was eventually carried His po- 
through the Council of State; and this institution, which P."^*" 
at length niunbered two thousand persons, civil and military^ 
became both popular and usefuL 
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Gh. 28 He next restored the external institutions of religion, and 
j^ jj ten archbishops and fifty bishops again administered the affiurs 
1802. of the Gallican Church. The restoration of the Sundaj, with 
its customary observances, was hailed by the peasantry with 
Kf 8ta- undisguised delight, and was a pleasing sight to the nations of 
ofreli- Europe. He then contemplated the complete restoration of 
gioD. all the unalienated national property to the original pro- 
prietors, but was forced to abandon this design. A general 
amnesty was also proclaimed to the emigrants, in consequence 
of which one himdred thousand people returned, not indeed to 
enjoy their possessions, but to recover a part of them, and to 
breathe the air of their native land. At last, he resolved to 
make himself First Consul for life, and so seat his &mily on a 
monarchical throne. He was again opposed by the Coimcil of 
State ; but he appealed to the people, and three million three 
hundred and sixty- eight thousand, out of three million five hun- 
dred and fifty-seven thousand electors, voted for his elevation. 
Code The '^ Code Napoleon" then occupied his attention, indis- 

l^onT P^^^V ^6 noblest monument of his reign. All classes and 
parties have praised the wisdom of this great compilatum, 
which produced more salutary changes in France than had 
been effected by all the early revolutionists. Amid these un- 
dertakings of the Consul, the internal prosperity of the conn^ 
try was constantly increasing, and education, art, and Bcience 
received an immense impulse. Everything seemed to smile 
upon Bonaparte, and all parties appeared reconciled to the 
great power which he so ably exercised. 

Some of his generals, however, who were attached to re- 
publican principles, viewed with ill-suppressed jealousy the 
rapid strides he was making to imperial power. Moreau, ihe 
victor at Hohenlinden, was at the head of these; and, in con- 
junction with Fouche, who had been turned out of his office 
Repnb- on accoimt of the immense power which it gave him, formed • 
ocmroi- <^^8piracy of Republicans and Royalists to overturn the coo- 
racj. sular throne. Fouche revealed the plot to Bonaparte, who 
restored him to power, and Grenerals Moreaa and Fiohegni) 
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l2ie Dake d'Engliien, and other illustrious persons, were ar- Ch.28 
rested. The Duke himself was innocent of the conspiracy, . ^ 
but was sacrificed to the jealousy of Bonaparte, who wished 1803 
to remove from the eyes of the people the only member of the to 
Bourbon family he feared. This murder, which took place 1805. 
on the 20th of March, 1804, was one of the most cruel and 
unjustifiable acts which Bonaparte ever committed. " It ^f ^jje 
was worse than a crime," said Talleyrand ; " it was a blunder.*' I{»ke 
It again lighted the flames of continental war, and from it may giuea, 
be dated the commencement of that train of events which ulti- 
mately hurled Napoleon from the imperial throne. 

On the 18th of May following, Napoleon was declared Em- 
peror of the French, and an overwhelming majority of electoral 
votes confirmed him in his usurpation of the throne of Hugh 
Capet. His first step, as emperor, was the creation of eighteen 
marshals, all memorable in the annals of military glory — ^Ber- 
thier, Murat, Moncey, Jourdan, Mass^na, Augereau, Bema- 
dotte, Soult, Brune, Lannes, Mortier, Ney, Davoust, Bessi^res, 
Kellermann, Lefebvre, P^rignon, and Serrurier. To these 
military heroes it is impossible here further to allude. 

Early in the year 1805, the three great European Powers, Great 
England, Austria, and Russia, entered into a coalition to re- 3" ^" 
duce France to its ancient limits, and to humble the despot 
who had usurped its throne. Enormous preparations were 
made by all the belligerent States, and four hundred thou- 
sand men were furnished by the allies for active service; a 
£irce not, however, much larger than Napoleon had raised to 
prosecute his scheme of universal dominion. 

Among other designs, he now really meditated the invasion Inva- 
of England, and assembled for that purpose one of the most g^". 
splendid armies which had been collected since the days of the land. 
Eoman legions. It amounted to one hundred and fourteen 
tihousand men, four hundred and thirty-two pieces of cannon, 
and fourteen thousand six hundred and fifty-four horses. 
Ample transports were provided to convey this immense army 
to the shores of England. This great design was defeated by 
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Ch. 28 the vigilance and number of the British ships which defended 
^ jj the coasts, those "wooden walls" which have so often pre- 
1805. served England from dreaded danger. 

Frustrated in the attempt to invade Great Britain, Napoleon 
War on ijig|;antly conceived the plan of the campaign of AusterlitZy 
nube. and without delay gave orders for the march of his different 
armies to the banks of the Danube. The army on die shores 
of the Channel, the forces in Holland, and the troops in Han- 
over, were formed into seven corps, under the command of as 
many marshals, comprising altogether one himdred and ninety 
thousand men, while the troops of his allies in Italy and Ger- 
many amounted to nearly seventy thousand more. Eighty 
thousand new conscripts were also raised, and all of these 
were designed for the approaching conflict with the Anstrians. 
Battle But before the different armies could meet in Germany, 

of Trft- 

fakar. ^^^^^^ ^^ gained the great and ever-memorable victory of 
Trafalgar, by which the naval power of France and Spain was 
so crippled and weakened, that England remained, during 
the continuance of the war, sovereign mistress of the ocean. 
Nothing could exceed the transports of exidtation which per- 
vaded the British empire on the news of this great naval vic- 
tory, which was gained on the 23rd of October, 1805. All 
that national gratitude could prompt was done in honor of 
Nelson. The remains of the fallen victor were buried in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, over which a magnificent monument was 
erected. His brother, who inherited his title, was made an 
earl, with a grant of six thousand poimds a year, and an 
estate worth one himdred thousand pounds. Admiral Colling- 
wood, the second in command, was raised to the peerage, "with 
Death a grant of two thousand pounds yearly. Countless and weep- 
of Nel- j[jjg multitudes followed the departed hero to the grave; and 
his memory has ever since been consecrated in the hearts of his 
countrymen, whjo regard him, and with justice, as the greatest 
naval commander which any nation or age has produced. 

The forces of Napoleon were now marshalled on the plainfl 
of Grermany, and the Austrians, under the Archduke Charks, 
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b^an to act on the defensive. Napoleon advanced rapidly on Ch. 28 
Vienna, seized the bridge which led from it to the northern . _^ 
provinces of the empire, passed through the city, and estab- 1806. 
lished his head-quarters at Schoenbrunn. On the 1st of De- 
cember was fought the celebrated battle of Austerlitz, the Battle 
most glorious of all Napoleon's battles, and the one in which terlitz. 
his military genius shone with the greatest lustre. It decided 
the campaign. Negotiations with Austria, dictated by the 
irresistible power of the French Emperor, were concluded at 
Presburg on the 27th December, by which that ancient State 
was completely humbled. The dethronement of the King of 
Naples followed, and the power of Napoleon was consolidated 
on the continent of Europe. 

The defeat of Austerlitz was a great blow to the Allied 
Powers. The health and spirits of Mr. Pitt sank under the Death 
disastrous intelligence; a devouring fever seized his brain, 
and delirium quenched the fire of his genius. He died on 
the 23rd of January, 1806, at the age of forty-seven, with the 
exclamation on his lips, " Alas, my country ! " He was 
buried with great pomp in Westminster Abbey, actually dying 
in debt, after having had the control, for so many years, of 
the Treasury of England. Mr. Fox did not long survive his 
illustrious rival, but departed from the scene of conflict and of 
glory on the 13th of September following. 

The humiliation of Prussia succeeded to that of Austria. 
The battle of Jena, fought on the 14th of October, prostrated. Battle 
in a single day, the strength of the Prussian Monarchy, and ® *• 
did what the imited armies of Austria, Russia, and France 
could not accomplish by the Seven Years* War. Napoleon 
followed up his victories by bold and decisive measures ; in- 
vested Magdeburg, which was soon abandoned ; entered Berlin 
in triumph; and levied enormous contributions on the king- 
dom, to the amoimt of one himdred and fifty-nine millions of 
£rancs. In less than seven weeks, three hundred and fifty 
standards, four thousand pieces of cannon, and eighty thou- 
sand prisoners, were taken ; while only fifteen thousand men, 
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C1l28 ont of one hundred and twen^ thousand, were able to ftDow 
the standards of the conquered King to the banks of the Yis- 
lgQ7, tula. Alarm, as well as despondency, now seized the Ttatimiy 
of Europe. All the coalitions which had been made had 
failed, and the proudest Monarchs of Giristendom were sup- 
pliant at the feet of Napoleon. The unfortunate Frederic 
William sued for peace ; but such hard conditions were im- 
"posed by the haughty conqueror, that it was impossible to ac- 
cept them at this time ; and it was firom Berlin that Xapoleon 
issued his celebrated decrees against British commerce. 
Battle The Emperor now advanced into Poland to meet the 
^ . Russian armies ; and at Eylau, on the 8th of Februaiy, 1807, 
a bloody battle was fought, in which fifty thousand men 
perished. It was indecisive, but it had the efiect of cheddi^ 
the progress of the French armies. Napoleon only ordered 
new conscriptions, and soon had again two hundred and 
eighty thousand men between the Vistula and MemeL New 
successes attended his armies, resulting at last in a peace with 
Bussia, which was made at Tilsit, on the river Niemen, at 
which place Napoleon had a personal interview with the 
Emperor Alexander and the King of Prussia. 
Peace of By this treaty Poland was erected into a separate prin- 
^ cipality, and the changes which Napoleon had made in Euiopa 
were ratified by the two Monarchs. Soon after this, NapoleoOf 
having subdued resistance on the continent of Europe, ze- 
tumed to his capitaL 

AAer the peace of Tilsit, he devoted all his eneigies to die 

preservation of his power and to the improvement of hii 

country. He looked upon himself as having received a 

commission &om Heaven to reign as the absolute monarch of 

a vast empire. The watchwords " liberty," " equality," " fia- 

temity," "the public welfare," were heard no more; they 

gave place to others which equally flattered the feelings of ths 

Im- French people, such as " the interests of the Empire," or 

S^rf "the splendor of the imperial throne." The Code XapoUm 

Fnnce. waa established; schools of science were improYed; aiti| 
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mantiiactures, and agriculttirc rerived. Great monuments Ch.28 
arose to gratify the national pride and to perpetuate the glory -^ 
of his conquests. The dignity of the imperial throne was 1808. 
splendidly maintained, and the utmost dt;mands of etiquette 
-were strictly observed. He encouraged amusements, festi- 
Tities, and fetes; and Talma, the actor, as well as artists and 
scholars, received his personal regard. But, unfortunately, all 
bis reforms and all liis policy had reference to the conversion 
of France into a nation of soldiers. 

He had already elevated his two brothers, Louis and Joseph, Eleva- 
te the thrones of Holland and Naples. He now sought to ^?^ "^ 
make his brother Joseph King of Spain. He availed himself, family. 
therefore, of a quarrel between King Charles and his son; 
acted as mediator, in the same sense that Hastings and Clive 
acted as mediators in the quarrels of Indian princes; and 
so prepared to seize one of the oldest and proudest monarchies 
of Europe. The details of the long war on the Spanish 
peninsula, which followed the accession of Joseph Bonaparte 
to the throne of Spain, have been admirably traced by Napier, 
in the best military history that has been written in modem 
times. The great hero of that war was the Duke of Welling- 
ton; who, though he fought under the greatest disadvantages 
and against superior forces, finally succeeded in turning the 
tide of French conquest. 

Spain, although degenerate, did not fall without a struggle. Spanish 
The Spanish Juntas adopted all the means of resistance in ^*^- 
their power; and the immortal defence of Saragossa, the 
capital of Arragon, should have taught the imperial robber 
that the Spanish spirit was not yet extinguished. To afford 
them every possible assistance became the almost universal 
wish of the English people ; and Sir Arthur Wellesley, the con- 
queror of the Mahrattas, in order to render such aid, landed 
in Portugal in August, 1808. He was immediately opposed 
by Marshal Junot. Napoleon could not be spared to defend 
in person the throne of his brother, but his most illustrious 
marshals were sent into the field. A few months after the 
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Ch. 28 arrival of the English, January 16th, 1809, the battle of 
"^Td^ Corunna was fought, at which Sir John Moore, one of the 
1809 bravest of generals, was kiUed in the moment of victory. 

Long and disastrous to Napoleon was that Peninsular war. 
To add to its difficulties, Austria was once more in the field, 
with enormous forces. Five himdred and ^j thousand men, 
in different armies, were put under the conm[iand of- the 
Archduke Charles. Napoleon advanced against him, and was 
successful at Abensberg and at Eckmuhl. Once more he 
occupied Vienna; then fought the battle of Wagram, and 
again became the conqueror of Austria. On the 14th of 
November, 1809, he returned to Paris. 
Divorce Soon after this he made the grand mistake of his life, by 
of Jose- divorcing Josephine, whom he loved and respected, — a woman 
fiilly worthy of his love, and of the exalted position to which 
she was raised. But she had no children, and Napoleon 
wanted an heir to the universal empire which he sought to 
erect on the ruins of the ancient monarchies of Europe. The 
dream of Charlemagne and of Charles V. was his also — 
the revival of the great Western Empire. Perhaps, also, 
he contemplated by this alliance the easy conquest of Russia. 
Alexander thought so. " His next task," said he, " will be 
to drive me back to my forests." 

The Empress Josephine heard of the intention of Napoleon 
with indescribable anguish, but submitted to his will; sacrific- 
ing her happiness to what she was made to believe would 
advance the welfare of her country and the interests of that 
heartless conqueror whom she nevertheless loved with unparal- 
Second leled devotion. On the 11th of March, 1810, the espousals of 

^^^' , Napoleon and Maria Louisa were celebrated at Vienna, the 
nage of -^ i v 

Napo- person of the French Emperor being represented by his 

leon. favorite Berthier. A few days afterwards she set out for 

France. Her marriage, in a domestic point of view, was happy. 

Josephine had the advantage over her in art and grace, 

but she was superior in the charms of simplicity and modesty. 

" It is singular," says Sir Walter Scott, " that the artificial 
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character should have belonged to the daughter of a West Ch. 28 
India planter; that marked by nature and simplicity, to ^ j^ 
a princess of the proudest court in Europe." 1810, 

Meanwhile, the war in Spain was prosecuted with eager- 
ness, and Napoleon became master of its richest and most Great 
powerful proninces. Seventy-five thousand men in Anda- jjj 
lusia, under Soult ; ^fty thousand imder Marmont, in Leon ; Spain. 
sixty thousand imder Bessieres, at Valladolid and Biscay; 
forty-five thousand under Macdonald, at Gerona, to guard 
Catalonia; thirty thousand imder Suchet, twenty thousand 
under Joseph and Jourdan, fifteen thousand under Regnier, 
besides many more thousand troops in the various garrisons ; 
in all above three hundred thousand men, held Spain in 
military subjection. Against these immense forces, mar- 
shalled imder the greatest generals of France, Spain and 
her allies could oppose only about ninety thousand men, for 
the most part ill disciplined and poorly equipped. 

The vital point of resistance was Cadiz, which was success- 
fully defended. Tortosa, Tarragona, Saguntum, and Valentia, 
after a desperate struggle, fell. Wellington, on the other 
hand, gained the great battle of Albuera, one of the bloodiest 
ever fought, which had a great effect in raising the spirits 
both of his army and that of the Spaniards. 

In the next campaign, that of 1812, new successes were 
obtained by Wellington, against almost overwhelming difficul- 
ties. He renewed the siege of Badajoz, and carried this frontier Siepe of 
fortress, which enabled him now to act on the offensive, and ?* 
to enter the Spanish territories. The fall of Ciudad Rodrigo 
was attended with the same important consequences. With 
only sixty thousand men Lord Wellington now determined to 
invade Spain, although defended by three hundred thousand. 
Salamanca was the first place of consequence which fell: 
Marmont being totally defeated. Wellington then advanced 
to Madrid, which he entered on the 12th of August, amid the 
enthusiastic shouts of the Spanish population. Soult, obliged 
to raise the siege of Cadiz, and to abandon Andalusia, now 
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C'h. 28 hastened to meet the great English general, "who had turned 
^ jj the tide of French aggression. Wellington, compelled to 
1812. retire before the immense forces which were marching against 
him, fell back, first on Salamanca, and afterwards on Ciadad 
Eodrigo. In the midst of these events, Napoleon prepared 
for his disastrous invasion of Russia; the most gigantic and 
most unfortimate expedition in the whole history of war. 

Inva- The motive for this invasion is uncertain. Perhaps it might 

J!®" . be only to keep up the succession of victories. Perhaps he 
felt that, to be secure, he must advance; that the moment 
he sought repose, his throne would begin to totter; that 
nothing would sustain the enthusiasm of his countrymen but 
new triumphs, conmiensurate with his greatness and fame* 
Earnestly was he dissuaded from the undertaking, not only 
because it was plainly aggressive and unnece.ssary, but be- 
cause it was impolitic. Three himdred thousand men were 
fighting in Spain to establish his family on the throne of the 
Bourbons, and the rest of Europe was watching his course, 
with the intention of assailing him so soon as he should meet 
with misfortunes. 

But neither danger nor difficulty deterred Napoleon from 
the commission of this great crime. The forces of all the 
countries he had subdued were marshalled under the French 
Emperor, in this dreadful expedition, and nothing but enthu- 
siasm was excited in all the dominions of the empire. The 

Va^t army of invasion amounted to above five hundred thousand 

^"''*' men, only two hundred thousand of whom were native 
ration. ' •' 

French. To oppose this enormous force, the Russians col- 
lected about three hundred thousand. 

Napoleon felt secure of victory. On the banks of the Niemen 
he reviewed the principal corps of his army, collected from so 
many countries, and for the support of which they were 
obliged to contribute. On the 24th of June, he and his hosts 
crossed the river; and never, probably, in the history of man, 
was exhibitod a more splendid and imposing scene. The 
Russians retreated as the allied ai'uiies advanced ; and on the 
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28th of June, 1812, Napoleon was at Wilna, where he fool- Ch.28 
ishly remained seventeen days — ^the greatest military blunder ^ j^ 
of his life. The Emperor Alexander hastened to Moscow, 1812. 
collected his armaments, and issued proclamations to his sub- 
jects, which excited them to the highest degree of enthusiasm, 
to defend their altars and their firesides. 

Both armies approached Smolensko about the 16th of July, 
and there was fought the first great battle of the campaign. 
The town was taken, and the Russians retreated towards 
Moscow. But before this conflict began, a considerable part 
of the army had perished from sickness and toil. At Boro- Battle 
dino another bloody battle was fought, in which more men ^. "** 
were killed and wounded than in any battle which history 
records. Napoleon, in this battle, did not exhibit his usual 
sagacity or energy, being, perhaps, overwhelmed with anxiety 
and fatigue. His dispirited and broken army continued 
the march to Moscow, which was reached on the 14th of 
September. 

The Sacred City of the Russians was at once abandoned by 
the army, and three hundred thousand of the inhabitants took 
to flight. Napoleon had scarcely entered the deserted capital, 
and taken quarters in the ancient palace of the Czars, before Confla- 
the city was discovered to be on fire in several places ; and ^^I^'*^" 
even the Kremlin itself was soon enveloped in flames. The cow. 
consternation and horrors of that awful conflagration can never 
be described*, or even conceived. Pillage and murder could 
scarcely add to the universal wretchedness. Execration, in- 
dignation, and vengeance filled the breasts both of the con- 
querors and the conquered. But who were the conquerors ? 
Alas ! those only who witnessed the complicated miseries and 
awful destruction of the retreating army. 

That retreat was the saddest tragedy ever acted by man, 
but rendered inevitable after the burning of Moscow, since Na- 
poleon could not have advanced to St. Petersburg. For 
some time he lingered in the vicinity of Moscow, hoping for 
the submission of Russia. Alexander was too wise to treat 

2b2 
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Ch. 28 for peace, so Napoleon and his diminislied army, loaded with 

^^ jj the spoil of Moscow, commenced their retreat through a hos- 

1812. tile and desolate country, harassed by ever increasing troops 

of Cossacks. Too soon, frosts, unusual for their severity, even 

in Russia, set in, and the roads were strewed by thousands 

who perished from fatigue and cold. The retreat became a 

rout; for order, amid general destruction and despair, could 

Betreat no longer be preserved. The enemy hung upon the rear of 

Fiencfa ^® retreating army, and cut off thousands whom the elements 

had spared. In less than a week, thirty thousand horses died, 

and the famished troops preyed upon their remains. 

All the efforts of Napoleon proved vain to secure provi- 
sions for the men, or forage for the horses. Disasters thick- 
ened, and every man abandoned himself to despair. Of all 
the awful scenes which ever appalled the human heart, the 
passage of the Beresina was the most dreadful. When the 
ice was dissolved in the following spring, twelve thousand 
dead bodies were found upon the shore. The shattered rem- 
nants of the Grand Army, after unparalleled suffering, at 
length reached the bank of the Niemen. Not more than 
twenty thousand of the vast host with which Napoleon passed 
Smolensk© left the Russian territory. Their course might be 
traced by the bones which afterwards whitened the soil. 

But before the Polish territories were reached, the Emperor 
had deserted his army, and borne to Paris the first intelligence 
Melan- of his great disaster. One himdred and twenty-five thousand 
i^^JJ. of his troops had died in battle ; one hundred and ninety thou- 
^ the sand had been taken prisoners ; and one hundred and thirty- 
won. ^^^ thousand had died of cold, fatigue, and famine^ Only 
eighty thousand had escaped, of whom twenty-five thoosand 
were Austrians and eighteen thousand were Prussians. The 
annals of the world furnish no example of so complete an 
overthrow, or so terrible a retribution on a vain-glorious 
nation. 

This calamity proved the chief cause of Napoleon's roin. 
Its feilure was immediately followed by the resurrectioa of 
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Germany. Both Austria and Prussia threw off the ignomi- Ch. 28 
nious yoke he had imposed, and united with Russia to secure ^ ^ 
their ancient liberties. The enthusiasm of the Prussians was 1818. 
unbounded, and immense preparations were made by all the 
fdlied powers for a new campaign. Napoleon exerted all his Coali- 
energies to rally his exhausted countrymen, and a large nu- against 
merical force was again raised. But the troops were chiefly Napo- 
conscripts, young men, unable to endure the fatigue which 
his former soldiers sustained, and no longer inspired -vvith 
their sentiments and ideas. 

The campaign of 18 13 was opened in Germany, and sig- 
nalized by the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, in which the 
French had the advantage. Saxony still remained true to 
Napoleon, who now established his head-quarters in Dresden. 
The allies retreated, but only to prepare for more vigorous 
operations. England nobly assisted, and immense supplies 
were promptly sent to the mouth of the Elbe, and distributed 
through Germany. While these preparations were going on, 
the battle of Vittoria was fought in Spain. It gave a death 
blow to French power in the Peninsula, and placed Lord Wel- 
lington in the front rank of generals. 

Napoleon was now more than ever compelled to act on the Battles 
defensive, and he resolved, therefore, to make the Elbe the base ^^^ ^^^ 
of his defensive operations; his armies, along this line, Leipric. 
amounting to. the prodigious number of four hundred thou- 
sand men. ''Tppesden, their head quarters, presented at this 
time a scene of unparalleled gaiety and splendor, of licen- 
tiousness, extravagance, and folly. The allied forces at once 
marched upon the city, and a dreadful battle took place on 
the 27th of August, beneath its walls, which resulted in the 
retreat of the allies, and in the death of General Moreau, who 
on this occasion opposed his old commander. On the 15th of 
October the celebrated battle of Leipsic was fought, in which 
a greater number of men were engaged than in any previous 
battle during the war, or probably in the history of Europe — 
two hundred and thirty thousand against one himdred and 
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Ch. 28 sixty thousand. The triumph of the allies was complete. 

^^ P^ Napoleon was overpowered by the coalition of his enemies. 

1813. He had nothing to do, after this great discomfiture, but to 

retreat to France, and to place the kingdom in the best state 

Calami- of defence in his power. Misfortunes thickened in every 

tie« of quarter ; and, at the close of the campaign, France retained but 

f reocfa. A few fortresses beyond the Rhine. The contest in Germany 

was over, and French domination in that country was at 

an end. Out of four hundred thousand men, only eighty 

thousand recrossed the Khine. 

A grand alliance of all the powers of Europe — ^from the 
rock of Gibraltar to the shores of Archangel ; from the banks 
of the Scheldt to the margin of the Bosphorus; the mightiest 
confederation ever known, was now arrayed against Napoleoa. 
Ilis greatness is seen in the indomitable determination with 
which he resisted this confederation, when his allies bad de- 
serted him, and when his own subjects were no longer in- 
clined to rally around his standard. 
Ad- On the 31st of December, 1813, fourteen hundred and 

ijance of g^yg,^ years after the Suevi, Vandals, and Burgundians 
bes to CTOtiStd the Khine and entered without opposition the dcfisnoe- 
!**"*• less provinces of Gaul, the united Prussians, Austrians, and 
Kussians crossed the same river, and invaded the territories o£ 
the modem Caesar. They rapidly advanced towards Paris, 
and Napoleon went forth from his capital to meet them. His 
cause, however, was now desperate. Slowly, bt|^ surely, the 
allied armies advanced, and gradually surrounded him. By 
the 30th of March, they were encamped on the heights oi 
Montmartre ; and Paris, defenceless and miserable, surrendered 
to the conquerors. 

The allies now refusedto treat with the man, who, bat 

a month before, at the conference of Chatillon, might have 

retained his throne, if he had consented to reign over the 

Abdica- territories of France as they were before the Kevoiution. 

Il_^ Napoleon retired to Fontainebleau ; and, on the 4th of April, 

ooDseoted to abdicate the throne he could no longer_^defeiid. 
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His wife returned to her father's protection, and nearly every Ch. 28 
person of note or consideration abandoned him. On the 11th, ^ j^ 
he formally abdicated, and the house of Bourlion was re- 181^. 
stored. He himself retired to the Island of Elba, being 
allowed two million five hundred thousand francs a year, tlie 
title of emperor, and four hundred soldiers as his body guard. 
His farewell address to the soldiers of his old guard, at Fon- 
tainebleau, was pathetic and eloquent. They retained their 
attachment amid general desertion and baseness. 

Josephine did not long survive the fall of the hero she had Death 
loved, and with whose fortunes her own were so mysteriously ^*t . ®" 
nnited. She died on the 28th of May, 1814, and her last 
hours were soothed by the presence of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, who promised to take her children luider his protec- 
tion. The allies showed great magnanimity and moderation 
after their victory. The Monarchy of France was established 
nearly as it was before the Revolution, and the capital was 
not rifled of any of its monuments, curiosities, or treasures — 
not even of those which Napoleon had brought from Italy. 
Nor was even a military contribution imposed upon the 
people. The allies did not make war against France, but 
against a Monarch who had proved himself to be the enemy 
of mankind. The peace of Paris was signed by the plenipo- P***f« ^^ 
tentiaries of France, Great Britain, Kussia, Prussia, and 
Austria, on the 30th of May; and Christendom, at last, in- 
dulged the hope that the awful conflict had ended. 

Great changes had taken place in the sentiments of all 
classes since the commencement of the contest, and its close 
excited universal joy. In England, the enthusiasm was un- 
paralleled. The nation, in its gratitude to Wellington, voted 
him four himdred thousand pounds, and the highest military 
triumphs. It also conferred rewards and honors on his prin- 
cipal generals; for his successful operations in Spain had 
largely contributed to the overthrow of Napoleon. 

But scarcely were these rejoicings terminated, before the 
defeated Emperor escaped from Elba, and again, as if by 
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Cli.28 magic, overturned the throne of the Bourbons. The impolitic 

^ jj generosity and almost inconceivable rashness of the allies had 

181 u. enabled Napoleon to carry on extensive intrigues in Paris, 

and to collect a respectable force on the island of which he 

N«po- was constituted the Sovereign; while the unpopularity and 

escape* i^npolitic measures of the restored Dynasty singularly favored 

from any scheme which he might have formed. The disbanding 

of an immense military force, the humiliation of those veterans 

who still associated with the eagles of Napoleon the glory of 

France, the derangement of the finances, and the discontents 

(>f so many jHiOjAa thrown out of employment, naturally pre- 

])ared the way for the return of the hero of Marengo and 

Austerlitz. 

On the 26th of February, 1815, he gave a brilliant ball to 
the principal people of the island, and embarked the same 
evening, with eleven hundred troops, to regain the sceptre 
which had been wrested from him only by the united powers 
of Europe. On the 1st of March, his vessels cast anchor in 
the (xulf of St. Juan, on the coast of Provence; and Napoleon 
irnmcffliately commencerl his march, having unfurled the tri- 
colored flag. As he anticipated, he was welcomed by the 
people, and the old cry of " Vive VEmpereur'" saluted his 
ears. 
Renew- The Court of the Bourbons made vigorous preparations to 
«l null- p^jj,^ Qjy([ ^}jg armies of France were intrusted to those mar- 

prepa- slials who owed their elevation to NajK>leon. Soult, N^, 
rations. ^xxgcriOM^ Massena, (>udinot, all protested devotion to Louis 
XVilL; and Ney especially promised the King to return to 
Paris with Napoleon in an iron cage. But Ney was among 
the first to desert the cause of law and legitimacy, and to 
throw himself into the arms of the Emperor, lie could not 
withstand the arts and the eloquence of that great hero, for 
wliose cauM; he had so long fought. The defection of the 
whole army rapidly followed. The King was obliged to fly, 
and Napoleon took possession of his throne, amid the univer- 
sal transports of the Imperial party in France. 
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The intelligence of his restoration filled Europe with con- Ch. 28 
stemation, rage, and disappointment, and greater preparations ^ j^ 
than ever were made to subdue a man who respected no trea- 1815. 
ties. The unparalleled sum of one himdred and ten millions 
of pounds sterling was decreed by the British Senate for va- Conrtw- 
rious purposes, and all the continental powers made propor- Europe, 
tionate exertions. The genius of Napoleon never blazed so 
bijghtlj as in preparing for this last desperate conflict with 
united Christendom; and, considering the exhaustion of his 
country, the forces which he collected were astonishing. Be- 
fore the beginning of June, two hundred and twenty thousand 
soldiers were completely armed and equipped; a great proof 
of the entnusiastic ardor which the people felt for him to the 
last. 

The Duke of Wellington had eighty thousand effective men Wel- 
under his command, and Marshal Blucher one hundred and "°S*o° 
ten thousand. These forces were to imite, and to march to Bla- 
Faris through Flanders. It was arranged that the Austrians ^ 
and Russians should invade France first, by Befort and Hu- 
ningen, in order to attract the enemy's principal forces to that 
quarter. Napoleon's plan was to collect all his forces into 
one mass, and boldly to place them between the English and 
Prussians, and then to attack them separately. He had im- 
der his command one hundred and twenty thousand troops, 
and therefore, not unreasonably, expected to combat success- 
fully the one hundred and ninety thousand of the enemy. 

On the 18th of June was performed the last sad act of the Battle 
great tragedy which had for twenty years convulsed Europe l^^J^ 
with blood and tears. All the combatants on that eventful 
day understood the nature of the contest, and the importance 
of the battle. At Waterloo, Napoleon staked his last throw 
in the desperate game he had hazarded, and lost it. He was 
X20W ruined, irrevocably and for ever. 

In vain was his rapid flight, his attempt to defend Paris, 
his readiness to abdicate in favor of his son. The allied 
wers, on the 7th of July, again entered Paris, and the 
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Ch. 28 Bourbon dynasty vas ref>tored« Napoleon retired to BocLe- 
j^ j^ fort, hoping to encski^ h\s enemies and reach Ameriea. It 
1815. wa« imposfeible. He then resolved to throw himself upcn tbe 
generosity of the English. He was removed to St. HeV enai. 
Kapo- And there, on that lonely island, in the middle of the ooeao, 
M. He- guafd^ ukoex effectually by his enemies, his schemes of oun- 
iouL quest ended. He supjxjrted his hopeless captii'ity with tolera- 
ble e^|uanifriity, showing no signs of remorse for the injoriet 
he had inHicU^, but meditating profoundly on the mmakipi 
he had committed, and conjecturing vainly on the ooime he 
might have adopted for the preser^-ation of his power. 

The Allied Sovereigns of Europe now insisted on the re- 
storation of the works of art which Napoleon ha^ pillaged* 
'^ The bronzed horses, brought from Corirjth to Rome, reAimed 
their old station on the portico tA the Church of St. Hark; 
the Transfiguration waa restored to the Vatican; the ApoUo 
and the Laocoon again adorned St. Peter's ; the Venus was en- 
shrined with new beauty at Florence; and the Desoent fitmi 
the Cross was replaced in the Cathedral of Antwerp.** Bj 
the treaty w^hich restored peace to Europe, the old donus- 
ions of Aijstria, Prussia, Russia, Spain, Holland, and Italy 
were restored, and the Bourlx>ns, for a time, again reigocd 
over the ancient provinc<,'s rif France. 



It would be interesting to pursue the history of Europe 
to the pre.*«nt time; but it is impossible. Any attempt to 
notice the great events which have happened during a period 
of nearly forty years, would obviously be inconsistent with 
the limits oi a work like this. A chronological table is all 
that can be given. 
^^ The history of Great Britain under George IV., William 
%wut IV., and Victoria; conquests in India and China; agitations in 
^^ Ireland ; the great questions of Reform, Catholic Emaocipadoii, 
Education, and Ynta Trade; the French wars in Afiica; 
the Turkish war; the indejiendence of the Viceroy of Egypt; 
the progress of Russian territorial aggrandizement; the iail 
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of Poland; the Spanish Rebellion; the independence of the Ch.28 
South American States; the Dutch and Belgic war; the ^ ^ 
two last French revolutions; the great progress made in arts 1815. 
and sciences, and tlie various attempts in different nations to 
secure liberty; — these, and other great subjects, could only Pro- 
be properly discussed in a separate work, and even then Europe, 
could scarcely be handled satisfactorily. A very brief notice 
of the state of the civilized world at the fall of Napoleon must 
suffice to conclude this volume. 

England suffered less than any other of the great powers 
from the French lievolution. Six hundred millions of pounds 
were indeed added to the national debt; but internally the 
country was prosperous during this long war of a quarter of 
a century. 

Nor was France permanently injured; for, if millions 
of lives were sacrificed, and millions of property swept away, 
still important civil and social benefits were gained by the 
great mass of the people. Popular liberty was not indeed se- 
cured; but advances were made towards it, and odious feudal 
laws were broken for ever. The restoration insisted upon by Restora- 
the Allied Powers gave the Bourbon kings their throne, but ^^^ 
could not secure to them the hearts of their people. The Boar- 
reigns of Louis XVIII., Charles X., and Louis Philippe were 
but different acts of the long tragedy which was opened by 
the convocation of the Stiites General, and which is not 
probably closed by the empire of Napoleon the Third. 

Germany suffered most, and has apparently reaped least, 
from the storms which the French Revolution raised. Austria 
and Prussia were invaded, pillaged, and humiliated. Their 
citi^ were sacked, their fields were devastated, and the blood 
of their sons was poured out like water. After twenty years* 
contention, and infinite sacrifices, the different princes of Ger- 
many recovered their ancient territorial possessions, and were 
seated for another generation, more firmly than before, on the 
thrones which legitimacy had consecrated. 

Italy, the land of artists, so rich in splendid recollections, 
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Ch.28 so poor in all those blessings which we are tanght to ralue, 
j^ jj returned to the dominion of Austria, and Spain has yet to 
1815. "w^^ for tlie day of her deliverance from ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and misrule. Greece succeeded in shaking off her 
fetters; and the Ottoman Porte exerted itself to prevent 
absorption in the vast and increasing empire of the Czars. 
With the exception of Russia no radical change took place 
Btuwimi in the northern kingdoms of Europe. Russia alone, of all 
the great powers embarked in the contest to which we have 
alluded, arose stronger than ever from defeat and disaster. 
Her career of aggrandizement, commencing with the fall 
of her great opponent, and continued during forty years, has 
at length alarmed all Europe, and involved England and 
France in a war, the extent and bearings of which no human 
eye can see, and no himian sagacity divine. FaitH in the 
overruling providence of God may, however, weJl sustain the 
expectation, that it will finally conduce to the advancement of 
the best interests of mankind, and thus promote the accom- 
plishment of those great ends for which struggle and sorrow 
are permitted among men. 



Befebsitces. — AUson*s " History " is, on the whole, the most com- 
plete account of the French Revolution. Scott's "Life of Napofeon** 
was too hastily written. Thiers's Histories, with all their fruits, are 
inTaluable. U'apier's "History of the Peninsular War** is a masterly 
production. Wellington's " Despatches '* are indispensable to a student. 
Botta's "History of Italy under Napoleon;" Labaome's "Bnssiaa 
Campaign;" Southey's "Peninsular War;" Giflford's "Life of Pitt;" 
James's "Naval History;" Berthier's "Histoire de TExpedition 
d'Egrpte," and Schlosser's "Modem History," form but a small 
part of the many works which have appeared oonceming the FiVBch 
Bevolution and the career of Napoleon. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

FBOM THE 

FALL OF NAPOLEON. 

1815. — Battle of "Waterloo (June 18). Napoleon embarks for St. He- 
lena^ (August 7). Final Treaty at Paris between the AUied Powers, 
(November 20) . Inaugui*ation of the Xing of Holland. First Steam 
Vessel on the Thames. 

1816. — Ghreat Agricultural Distress in Great Britain. Brazil declared a 
Kingdom. Consolidation of the Exchequers of England and Ireland. 
Marriage of the Princess Charlotte with Prince Leopold. 

1817. — Disorders in Spain. Benewal of the Bill for the Suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act. Death of the Princess Charlotte ; and of 
Curran. 

1818. — Entire Withdrawal of Foreign Forces from France. Qreat 
Discussions in Parliament on the Slave Trade. Death of Warren 
Hastings ; of Lord EUenborough ; and of Sir Philip Francis. 

1819. — Great Depression of Trade and Manufactures in Great Britain, 
Great Keform meetings in Manchester, Leeds, and other large 
Towns. Lord John Bussell's Motion for a Keform in Parliament. 
Organized bands of robbers in Spain. Settlement of the Pindarric 
War in India. Assassination of Eotzebue. 

1820. — Death of George III. (January 23). Lord Brougham's Plan 
of Popular Education. Proceedings against Queen Caroline. Re- 
bellion in Spain. Trial of Sir Francis Burdett. Election of Sir 
Humphrey Davy as President of the Koyal Society. Ministry in 
France of the Due de Bichelieu. Death of Grattan ; of the Duke 
of Kent. 

1821. — Bievolution in Naples and Piedmont. Insurrections in Spain. 
Independence of Colombia, and fall of Spanish Power in Mexico 
and Peru. Disturbances in Ireland. War in the Morea. Formal 
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occupation of the Floridas bj the United States. Extinction of the 
Mamelnkes. Berolt in Wallachia and Moldaria. Beath of Qoeen. 
Caroline; of Napoleon. 

1822. — Mr. Canning's Bill for the admission of Catholic Peers to the 
House of Lords. Disturbances in Ireland. Sir James Madrin tosh's 
Motion for a Beform of Criminal Law. Mr. Canning succeeds the 
Marquis of Londonderry (Lord Castlereagh) as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. Lord Amherst appointed QoremoT G^eral of 
India. Fall of the Administration of the Due de Bicfaelien. Con- 
gress of Tienna. War in Gh-eece. Insurrection of the Janizaries. 
The Persian War. Settlement of the Canadian Boundaiy. Suicide 
of the Marquis of Londonderry. 

1823. — Great Agricultural Distress in Great Britain. Debates on Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and on the Slare Trade. French Invasion of 
Spain. Captain Franklin's Voyage to the Polar Seas. Death of 
Pius VII. 

1824. — Greneral Prosperity in England. Capture of Ipsan by the 
Turks. Visit of La Fayette to the United States. Leaders of the 
Carbonari suppressed in Italy by the Austrian GKyremment. Be- 
peal of Duties between Great Britain and Ireland. Burmese War, 
and Capture of Bangoon. Censorship of the Press in France. 
Death of Louis XVm. (September 16). 

1825. — Independence of Brazil acknowledged by PortugaL CVnxmation 
of Charles X. Siege of Missolonghi. Inundations in the Nether- 
lands. Death of the Emperor Alexander (December 1). 

1826. — Bolivar chosen President of Peru for Life. Independence of 
Hayti acknowledged by France. Biots in Lancashire. Surrender 
of the fortress of St. Juan d'Ulloa to the Mexicans. Qreat De- 
bates in Parliament on the Slave Trade. Death of Ex-President 
Adams ; of Jefferson. Coronation of the Emperor Nicholas. 

1827. — Death of the Earl of Liverpool, and Dissolution of the Ministry. 
Mr. Canning appointed First Lord of the Treasury : dies four 
months after ; succeeded by Lord Goderich. National Guard dis- 
banded in France. Defeat of the Greek armv before Athens. 
Battle of Navarino. Foundation of the University of London. 
Death of the Duke of York ; of La Place ; of Mitford, the His- 
torian ; of Eichhom ; of Peetalozzi ; of Beethoven ; of King 
Frederic Augustus of Saxony. 

1828. — Dissolution of Lord Goderich's Ministry, and new one formed 
under tlje Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and the Earl of 
Aberdeen. Repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts. New Com 
Law. Riots in Ireland. Mr. O'Connell refnnesents the County of 
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Clare. New and Liberal Ministry in France. Final departure of 
the French Armies from Spain. War between Naples and Tripoli. 
War between Bussia and Turkey. Independence of Greece. 
Death of Ypsilanti. 

1829. — Catholic Emancipation Bill passed. New and ITltra-Boyalist 
Ministry in France, under Polignac. Victories of Count Diebitsch 
against the Turks. Surrender of Adrianople. Civil War in 
Mexico. Don Miguel acknowledged as King of Portugal by 
Spain. Burning of York Cathedral. TPreaty between the United 
States and Brazil. Civil War in Chili. 

1830. — Reform Agitations in England. Death of G-eorge lY. (June 26). 
New W^ig Ministry under Earl Grey and Lord John Bussell. 
Opening of the Liverpool Railroad. Revolution in France, and 
the Duke of Orleans declared King. Capture of Algiers by the 
French. Belgium erected into an independent Kingdom. Riots 
and Insurrections in Germany. Plots of the Carhsts in Spain. 
Death of Pope Leo XII. ; of the King of Naples ; of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

1831. — Great Discussions on the Reform Bill. Agitations in Ireland. 
Leopold made King of Belgium. Insurrection in Switzerland. 
Revolution in Poland. Treaty between the United States and 
Turkey. Coronation of WilUam lY. Appearance of the Cholera 
in England. Its great ravages on the Continent. Death of 
Bohvar ; of Mrs. Siddons j of William Roscoe. 

1832. — Bristol and Nottingham Riots. Final passage of the Reform 
Bill. Abolition of the Slave Trade in Brazil. Death of Casimir 
P6rier, Prime Minister of France, who is succeeded by Marshal 
Soult. Death of Sir Walter Scott ; of Sir James Mackintosh j of 
Spurzheim ; of Cuvier; of Goethe; of Champollion. 

1833. — Recharter of the Bank of England and of the East India Com- 
pany. Fortifications of Paris commenced. Santa Anna inaugu- 
rated President of Mexico. Bill passed to abolish Slavery in the 
British Colonies. Death of the King of Spain; of Mr. Wilber- 
force; of Hannah More; of Caspar Hauser; of Lord Grenville; 
of Dr. Schleiermacher. 

1834. — Discussions on the Com Laws. Destruction of the two Houses 
of Parliament. Change of Ministry in France. Congress of Yienna. 
Donna Maria acknowledged Queen of Portugal. Resignation of 
Earl Grey, succeeded by Lord Melbourne, who is again shortly 
succeeded by Sir Robert Peel. Irish Coercion Bill. Death of La 
Fayette; of Coleridge. 

1835. — New Ministry of Yiscount Melbourne. French Expedition to 
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Algiers. Otbo made King of Gkvcce. SuppraBflkm of the 

in Spun. Bemarkable eruption of YeBUTios. BeToH in Spain. 

Great Fire in New Yoriu Death of the Emperor of Austria. 

1836. — Settlement of the disputes between France and the United 
States. Besignation of M. Thiers, *who is succeeded, as Prime 
Hinister of Franoe, hv Count Mole. Military operations against 
Abd-el-Eader. Massacre of the Osrlist Prisoners at Baiv«lona. 
Isturitz made Prime JAioister of Spain. Prince Louis Napoleon 
attempts an Insurrection at Strasburg. Commutation of Tithes 
in England. BiU for the Begistration of Births and Marriages. 
Passage of the Irish Municipal Corporation BilL Agitations in 
Canada. War between Texas and Mexico. Death of the Abb^ 
Si^jes; of Lord Stowell; of Godwin. 

1837 — Death of Wilham IT. (June 20). Insurrection in Canada. 
Acknowledgment of the Independence of Texas. Great Protestant 
Meeting in Dublin. Change of Ministry in Spain. Death of 
GustaTUs Adolphus IT. of Sweden. 

1838. — Lord Durham Governor General of Osnada. Coronation ai 
Queen Tictoria; of the Emperor Ferdinand. Violence of Ciril 
War in Spain. Circassian War. Bevolution in Peru and Boliyia. 
Peace between Bussia and Turkey. Great Chartist Meetings in 
England. Emancipation of the West India N^gro Apprentices. 
Death of Lord Eldon ; of Talleyrand. 

1839. — Besignation of the Melbourne Ministrr, and the failure of Sir 
Bobert Peel to construct a new one. Birmingham Biots. Chartist 
ConTention. Besignation of Count M0I4 vho is succeeded, as 
Prime Minister, by Marshal Soult, and Guixot^ Capture of the 
fortress of St. Juan dTUoa by the French. Treaty of Pesce 
between France and Mexico. Afighan War. War between Tur- 
key and Mohanmied Ali» Invasion of Syria. Death of Lady 
Hester Stanhope. 

1840. — Marriage of Queen Victoria. Penny Postage in England. 
Affghan War. Difficulties in China respecting the Opium Trade. 
Blockade of Canton. Ministry of M. Tliiers. Arrival of Napo- 
leon^s Bemains from St. Helena. Abdication of the Xing of Hoi' 
land. Continued Civil War in Spain. Ministry of Espartero. 
Death of Frederic William III. of Prussia; of Lord Camden; of 
Blumenbach. 

1841. — Besignation of the Melbourne Ministry, succeeded by that of 
Sir Bobert Peel. War in Scinde. Espartero sole Begent of Spain. 
Bevolution in Mexico. Treaty between Turkey and Egypt^ Treaty 
between the United States and Portugal Death of Chantxey. 
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1848. — Ghreat Debates in Parliament on the Com Laws. New Tariff 
of Sir Kobert FeeL Affghan War. Treaty of Peace between 
England and China. Treaty between England and the United 
States reepecting the North-eastern Boundary Question. Chartist 
Petitions. Income Tax. Accident on the Paris and Yersailles 
BaQroad. Death of the Duke of Orleans ; of Lord Hill; of Dr. 
Arnold. 

1848. — Activity of the Anti Com Law League. Bepeal Agitation in 
Ireland. Monster Meetings. Establishment of the Free Presby- 
terian Church in Scotland. War in Scinde. Sir James Graham's 
Factory Education Bill. Death of Duke of Sussex; of Southey. 

1844. — Com Law Agitations in Ghreat Britain. Passage of the Sugar 
Duties BilL State Trials in Ireland. Opening of the Royal 
Exchange. Sir Charles Napier's victories in India. Louis Phi- 
lippe's visit to England. War -between France and Morocco. 
Insurrection in Mexico. 

1845. — Treaty between the United States and Qiina. G-reat Fire in 
New York. Municipal Disabilities removed from the Jews by 
Parliament. War in Algeria. Abdication of Don Carios. Ter- 
mination of the War in Scinde. Bevolution in Mexico. War in 
the Punjaub. 

1846.— War between the United States and Mexico. New Tariff BilL 
Passage of the BiU for Repealing Duties on Com. Free Trade 
policy of Sir Bobert Peel. Settlement of the Oregon Question. 
Distress in Ireland by the fiEiilure of the Potato Crop. Resigna- 
tion of Sir Robert Peel ; succeeded by Lord John RusseU. Mar- 
riage of the Queen of Spain ; and of her sister, the Infanta, to the 
Due do Montpensier. Escape of Prince Louis Napoleon from 
Ham. Death of Pope Gregory iLVl., and elevation of Pius IX. 
Death of Louis Napoleon, Ex-King of Holland. 

1847. — ^Ravages of the Potato Disease. Awful Distress in Ireland. 
Guizot succeeds Soult as President of the ConnciL Frequent 
changes of Ministry in Spain. Civil War in Switzerland. Gbrant 
of a Constitution to Prussia. Liberal Measures of Pius IX. 
Death of the King of Denmark ; of Dr. Chalmers. 

1848. — French Revolution, and Fall of Louis Philippe. Abdication of 
the King of Bavaria. Tumults in Vienna and Berlin. Riote in 
Rome. Chartist demonstrations in London. Election of the Na- 
tional Assembly in France. G^eral fermentation throujghoat 
Europe. Distress of Ireland. Louis Napoleon elected President 
of the French Republic. Queen's visit to Ireland. Death of John 
Quincy Adams. 

2 
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1840.— Sale of Stowe JAhnry. War in ScUeawie Holatein, Dia- 
turbanoe in Canada, Annexation of the Punjaob. Trendi ooea- 
pation of the Boman Statea. Foandation of Qoeen'a Uairer- 
•ity in Ireland. Death of the Queen Dowager Addaide. 

1850. — Opening of the Britannia Tabnlar Bridge. Arrtral of the 9in- 
ereh Marbles. Papal Aggretaiona. War between Denmark and 
the Duchies of Schleswic and Holstetn. Death of the Emperor of 
China; of Sir Bobert Feel; of Duke of Cambridge; of Lonia 
Phihppe; of Wordsworth. 

1851.— Passing of Ecclesiastical Titles BiH Great Exhibitaon of tiie 
Indnstry of All Nations in London. Outbreak of Calfre War. 
DiBcorery of Gold in Australia. Louis Napoleon's Coup d'Etat; 
appeal to Unirersal Suffrage; constituted President for ten jean. 
Berolution in Portugal, under Duke of Saldanha. Reception of 
Kossuth in England, and public sympathy with the cause of Hun- 
garian Befugees. Submarine Telegraph opoied from Dorer to 
Calais. Death of King of Hanorer. 

1852. — Burmese War. Annexation of Pegu. Sale of Marshal Sonlf s 
Pictures. Wrecks of the Birkenhead and Atlantic Qneen's Yisit 
to Belgium. Louis Napoleon proclaimed Emperor of France* 
Launch of the Duke of Wellington (140 guns), the largest ship in 
the British nary. Large importations of Anstralian Gk^ De- 
struction of Manilla by an Earthquake. Death and puhlie Funiend 
of the Duke of Wellington. Death of Moore. 

1853. — ^Benewal of the East India Company's Charter, on new condi- 
tions. Marriage of the Emperor of the French. Demands of ths 
Czar upon the Sultan relatire to the Holy Places. Declaration of 
War by the Porte. Entrance of Combined Fleets of England and 
France into the Dardanelles. Charitable Trusts Bill and Oergy 
Beserves Bill passed. Partial reriral of action in the Conroea* 
tion of the English Church. Termination of the Coifre and of the 
Burmese Wars. Earthquake in Jara and noghbonring jslandi. 
Death of Queen of Portugal 

1854. — Important changes in the Constitution of Oxford UnirerBity. 
Admission of Dissenters. Gi«at Fire at Newcastle. UnusuaOy 
abundant harrest throughout the British Islands. DedaratioD 
of War by England and France against Busaia. Bkx^ade of tlis 
Baltic by the Anglo-French Fleets. Siege of Silistoia. Battles of 
the Alma and of Inkermann. Sifege of 8ehastop6L 
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PEIME MINISTEES OF ENGLAND 

SINCE THE ACCESSION OF HENRT Vm. 



KIVO HENBT Tin. 

1509. BiBhop Fisher, and Earl of 

Surrey. 
1518. Cardinal Thomas Wolsey. 
1529. Sir Thomas More, and Cran- 

mer. 
1532. Lord Audley (Chancellor), 

Archbishop Cranmer. 
1538. Lord Cromwell (Earl of Es- 
sex). 
1640. Buke of Norfolk, Earl of 

Surrey, and Bishop Gtu> 

diner. 
1544. Lord Wriothesley, Earl of 

Hertford. 

TDSa SDWABD VI. 

The Earl of Hertford, con- 
tinued. 
1552. John, Duke of Northumber- 
land. 

QTTEIN MABT. 

1558. Bishop Gurdiner. 

QUKKM ELIZIBBTH. 

1668. Sir Nicholas Bacon, and Sir 
William Cecil (afterwards 
Lord Burleigh). 

1664. Earl of Leicester (a&yorite). 

1688. Eaii of Essex. 

IdOl. Lord Buckhurst. 

JAMBS L 

Lord Buckhurst (Earl of 
Dorset). 
1808. Earls of Salisbuiy, Suffolk, 
and Northampton. 



1612. Sir Robert Can* (Earl of Som- 
erset). 

1615. Sir George YilUers (Duke of 
Buckingham). 

CHABLSS I. 

Duke of Buckingham. 
1628. Earl of Portland, Archbishop 

Laud. 
1640. Archbishop Laud, Earl of 

Strafford, Lord Cottington, 

1640. Earl of Essex. 

1641. Lord Falkland, Lord Digby^ 

Civil War, and Oliyer Crom-* 
well 

CHABLES n. 

1660. Earl of Clarendon. 

1667. Dukes of Buckingham and 

Lauderdale. 
1667. Lord Ashley, Lord Arlington, 

Lord aifford. 

1673. Lord Arlington, Lord Ashley 

(Earl of Shaftesbury), and 
Sir Thomas Osborne. 

1674. Sir Thomas Osborne. 
1677. Eaii of Essex, Duke of Or- 

mond. Marquis of Halifax, 
Sir William Temple. 
1682. Duke ofYork and his friends. 

JAKE8 n. 
1685. Earls of Sunderland and l^r- 

connell, I^ord JeffVeyi. 
1687. LordJeffireys,Lord Arundeb 

Barl of Middleton. 
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MINISTERS OF STATE. 



WILLIAM in. 

1688. liord Somen, Lord Godol- 
phin, Earl of Danby (Duke 
of LeecU). 

1695. Earl of Sunderland. 

1697. Charles Montague (Earl of 
Halifax), Earl of Pembroke, 
Viscount Lonsdale, Earl of 
Oxford. , 

QXTEIK AlOnS. 

1706. lord Godolphin, R. Harlej, 

Lord Pembroke, Duke of 
Buckingham, Duke of Marl- 
borough. 

1707. Earl Gbdolphin, Lord Cow- 

per, Dukes of Marlborough 

and Newcastle. 
1710. B. Harley (Earl of Oxford). 
1710. Earl of Boohester, Lord 

Dartmouth, Henry St. John 

(Lord Bolingbroke), Lord 

Harcourt. 
1714. Duke of Shrewsbury. 

GEOBOE I. 

1714. Lord Cowper, Duke of 

Shrewsbury, Marquis of 
Wharton, Earl of Oxford, 
Duke of Marlborough, Vis- 
count Townshend. 

1715. Bobert Walpole, Esq. 

1717. Earl Stanhope. 

1718. Earl of Sunderhind. 

1721. Sir Bobert Walpole (Earl of 
Orford). 

OSOBGl n. 

1742. Lord Carteret, Lord Wil- 
mington, Lord Bath, Mr. 
Sandys, &o. 

1748. Hon. Hei^ Pelham, Lord 
Carteret, Earl of Harring- 
ton, Duke of Newcastle, &c 



1746. Mr. Pelham, Earl of Chester- 
field, Duke of Bedford, &c. 

1754. Duke of Newcastle, Sir Thos. 
Bobinson, Henry Fox, &o. 

1756. Duke of Devonshire, Mr. 

William Pitt, Earl Temple, 
Hon. H. B. Legge, &c. 
(Dismissed in April, 1757 ; 
restored in June the same 
year.) 

1757. William Pitt, Mr. Legge, 

Earl Temple, Duke of New- 
castle, &o. 

6EOB6S ni, 

1761. Earl of Bute, Earl of Egre- 

mont, Duke of Bedford, &o. 

1762. Earl of Bute, Hon. Qeorgd 

€K«nTille, Sir F. Dash wood, 
&c. 
1768. Hon. G^eorge Grenville, Earl 
of Hahfax, Earl of Sand- 
wich, &c. 

1765. Marquis of Bockingham, 

Duke of Grafton, Earl of 
Shelbume, &c. 

1766. Duke of Grailon, Hon. Chas. 

Townshend, Earl of Chat- 
ham, &c. 

1767. Dukeof Grafton, LordNorfch, 

&C, 

1770. LordNorth,LordHaliiax,&c. 

1779. Lord North, Lord Dart- 
mouth, Lord Stormont, &o. 

1782. Marquis of Bockingham, 
Charles James Fox, &c 

1782. Earl of Shelbume, William 

Pitt,&c. 

1783. Duke of Portland, Lord 

North, Mr. Fox, &c 
1788. Mr. Pitt, Lord Gk>wer, Lord 

Thurlow, &c, 
1786. Mr. Pitt, Lord Camden, 

Marquis of Stafford, &o. 
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1790. Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, 

Duke of Leeds. 
1795. Mr. Pitt, Duke of Portland, 

Mr. Dundas, &c. 
1801. Bt. Hon. Henry Addington, 

Duke of Portland, &c. 
1804. Mr. Pitt, Lord MelviUe, Geo. 

Canning, &c. 

1806. Lord Grenville, Earl Spencer, 

Mr. Fox, &c. 

1807. Duke of Portland, Mr. Can- 

ning, Earl Camden, &e. 
1809. Mr. Perceval, Earl of Liver- 
pool, Marquis Welleslejj&c. 

SEGhEl^OY OF THE PBINOB OF 
WALES. 

Mr. Perceval, Earl of Liver- 
pool, &c. 
1812. Earl of Liverpool, Viscount 
Castlereagh, Viscount Sid- 
mouth, &c. 

GEOBaB IV. 

Earl of Liverpool &c. 
1827. Bt. Hon. G^rge Canning, 
Lord Gbdericb, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, &c. 

1827. Viscount Goderich, Duke of 

Portland, Mr.Huskis8on,&c. 

1828. Duke of Wellington, Bt. Hon. 

Bobert Peel, Viscount Mel- 
ville, &c. 
1828. Duke of WeUington, Earl of 
Aberdeen, Sir G. Murray, &o. 

WILLIAM IV. 

Duke of Wellington, &c. 

1830. Earl Grey, Viscount Althorpe, 
Melbourne, GK)dericb, and 
Palmerston, &c. 
(Earl Grey resigns May 9, 
but resumes office May 18.) 

1884. Viscount Melbourne, Vis- 
count Althorpe, Lord John 



Bussell, Lord Palmerston, 

1834. Viscount Melbourne's Ad- 
ministration dissolved. The 
Duke of Wellington takes 
the helm of State provision- 
ally, waiting the return of 
Sir Bobert Peel from Italy. 

1834. Sir Bobert Peel, Duke of 

Wellington, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, &c. 

1835. Viscount Melbourne and his 

colleagues rcturn to office. 

QUEEN VIOTOEIA. 

Viscoimt Melbourne, and the 
same Cabinet. 
1839. Viscount Melbourne resigns, 
May 7. 
. Sir Bobert Peel fails to form 
an administration. Lord 
Melbourne and friends rein- 
stated. 

Sir Bobert Peel, Duke of 
Wellington, Earl of Aber- 
deen. 

Lord John Bussell, &c. 

Lord J. Bussell's Ministry 
resigned after a defeat on 
the Budget. After much 
negotiation, the Duke of 
Wellington advises their 
reinstallation in office, and 
the Ministers return to their 
posts. 

1852. The Earl of Derby and Mr. 

Disraeli ; succeeded by the 
Earl of Aberdeen, Lord J. 
Bussell, Duke of Newcastle, 
and Mr. Gladstone, &c. 

1853. Earl of Aberdeen, and the 

same Cabinet. 

1854. Earl of Aberdeen, and the 

same Cabinet. 



1841. 



1846. 
1851. 
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TABLE OF THE MONARCHS OF EUROPE 

DUBINO THE SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH, AND NINE- 
TEENTH CENTUBIES. 



EKGLAITD. 

1509. Heniy VIII. 
1547. Edward YI. 
1553. Maiy. 

1558. Elizabeth. 
1603. James I. 
1625. Charles L 
1653. GromweU. 
1660. Charles II. 
1685. James II. 
1688. William AMary. 
1702. Anne. 

1714. G^rge I. 
1727. George 11. 
1760. George m. 
1811. Prince of Wales 

(Begent). 
1820. George IV. 
1830. William IV. 
1837. Victoria. 

PBAKOE. 

1515. Francis I. 
1547. Henry 11 

1559. Francis II. 

1560. Charles IX. 
1574. Henry m. 
1589. Henry IV. 
1610. Louis XHL 
1643. Louis XIV. 

1715. Louis XV. 
1774. Louis XVI. 
1789. BerolutioxL 
1792. Bepublic. 
1795. Directory. 



1799. Consuls. 

1802. Napoleon First 

Consul. 
1804. Napoleon Emp'r. 
1815. Louis XVm. 
1825. Charles X. 
1890. Louis Philippe. 
1848. Bepublic. 
1854. Napoleon HI. 



GBBVAinr. 

1493. Maximilian. 
1519. Charles V. 
1556. Ferdinand I. 
1564. Maximilian II. 
1&76. Rodolph n. 
1612. Matthias. 
1619. Ferdinand 11. 
1637. Feidmand III. 
1658. Leopold I. 
1705. Joseph L 
1711. Charles VI. 
1742. Charles Vn. 
1745. Francis & Maria 

Theresa. 
1765. Joseph II. 
1790. Leopold H. 
1792. Francis 11. 



EMPEBOBS 07 AUSTRIA. 

1804. Francis. 
1835. Ferdinand I. 
1848. FrancisJosephl. 



SPAIN. 

516. Charles L 
556. Philip n. 

598. Philip m. 

621. Philip rv. 

665. Charles IL 
700. Philip V. ^ 

724. Louis. 

725. PhiUp V. 
746. Ferdinand VI. 
759. Charles m. 
788. Charies IV. 
808. Ferdinand VH. 

808. Jos, Bonaparte. 
814. Ferdinand VQ. 
820. BcYolution. 
833. Isabella n. 

SWEDEN. 

523. GustaTUsIL 
560. Erick XVL 
568. John HL 
592. Sigismund. 

599. Charles IX. 
611. Gust. Adolphus. 
632. Christina. 

654. Charles X. 
660. Charles XI. 
697. Charles XEI. 
718. Ulrica Leonora. 
751. Adolphus Fred- 
eric 
771. GustaTus m. 
792. GustaTUs IV. 

809. Charles XIII. 
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1810. Bernadotte 

(Crown Prince). 

1819. Charles John 
(Bernadotte). 

1844. Oscar I. 

DENHASK. 

1518. Christian II. 
1523. Frederic I. 
1534. Christian in. 
1559. Frederic II. 
1588. Christian lY. 
1648. Frederic III. 
1670. Christian V. 
1699. Frederic IV. 
1730. Christian VI. 
1746. Frederic V. 
1766. Christian Vn. 
1784. Regency. 
1808. Frederic VI. 
1839. Christian VIII. 
1848. Frederic VII. 

BTTSSIA. 

1696. Peter the Great. 
1725. Catharine I. 
1727. Peter 11. 
1730. Ivan. 
1741. Elizabeth. 

1761. Peter III. 

1762. Catharine II. 
1796. Paul I. 
1801. Alexander. 
1825. Nicholas. 



FBTTSSIA. 

1700. Frederic. 
1713. Frederic Wm. 
1740. Frederic II. 
1786. Frederic Wm.II. 
1796. Fred. Wm. HI. 
1840. Fred. Wm. IV. 

TUEKET. 

1512. Selim. 
1520. Soljman. 
1566. Selim II. 
1574. Amurath III. 
1595. Mohammed III. 
1604. Achmet I. 

1617. MustaphaL 

1618. Othman II. 

1622. Mustaphall. 

1623. Amurath IV. 
1640. Ibrahim. 
1655. Mohammed IV. 
1687. Soljman II. 
1691. Achmet II. 
1695. Mustapha III. 
1703. Achmet III. 
1730. Mohammed V. 
1767. Achmet IV. 
1789. Selim III. 

1807. Mustapha IV. 

1808. Mohammed VI. 
1839. Abdul Medjid. 

POPES. 

1513. Leo X. 
1522. Adrian VI. 



523. aementVn. 
534. Paul III. 
550. Julius III. 
555. Marcellus III. 
555. Paul IV. 
559. Pius IV. 
566. Pius V. 
572. Gregory XIII. 
585. Sixtus V. 
590. Gregory XrV. 

590. Gregory XV. 

591. Innocent IX. 

592. Clement Vm. 
605. Leo XI. 

623. Urban VEIL 
644. Innocent X. 
655. Alexander VlL 
667. aement IX. 
670. Clement X. 
676. Innocent XI. 
689. Alexander Vin. 
691. Innocent XII. 
700. Clement XL 
721. Innocent XIII. 
724. Benedict XIII. 
730. aement XII. 
740. Benedict XIV. 
758. Clement XIII. 
769. Clement XIV. 
775. Pius VI. 
800. Pius VII. 
823. Leo XIL 
831. Gregory XVL 
847. Pius IX. 
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QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 



CHAP. L 

BlTBOfFXAV SOdXTT IS THM TinMEB T H CeWTUTO. 

What was the dietnigiiishmg diaracteristic of the fifteenth ocntmjf 
What inflnenoes had heen heqaeathed hj preoedmg^ centuries ? 
Describe genenllj the character of the schcdastic i^nloaopfaj. 
In what respect did the mflnences of the fifteenth centnij Bngnk^ 

difier finofm thoeeof our own times? 
Kame some of the great men of the fourteenth e entur f who had aongH 

to leriTc literatnre and the arts. 
What influence had this reriral on popokr libertj f 
How did it affect architectural taste ? 
Mention the three great discoreries of the fifteenth centmj. 
When was gunpowder first used in battle? 
What social effect did this disooyerj pioduee? 
Same the inrentors of the art of printing in moreaUe ijpe^ and flala 

the general result on sodetj. 
When and bj whom was America disoorered ? 
What great inyention led to it ? 

What gaye the first great impulse to the cities of Italy ? 
Describe the character of these cities in the fifteenth centurj. 
Mention some of the signs of adrance in material pro^erity. 
Kame some of the great painters of this period. 
When was St. Peter^s at Bome commenced and finished ? 
What discorery led to the establishment of a school of ciril bnr ? 
Kame some of the most celebrated poets and sch<Jars of this and tht 

preceding centuiy. 
What was the character of the TJmrersity of Paris at this time? 
Was driHzation widely diffused at this period ? 
Mention the characteristics of a Christian cirilizatian. 
What great social erils depressed this age ? 
Describe the £nidal system of the Middle Ages. 
What changes had it by this time undergone ? 
Describe the social position of peasants at this period. 
What drcumstanoes had brought them to this state ? 
What was the sererest burden in the lot of a serf? 
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Mention tiie great peooliarity of the papal power. 

What was the character of the popes generally P 

By what means was the papal power sustained P 

Had these usurpations ever been useful to society P 

Were they sustained by the sentiments of the people P 

Mention some of the agencies by which priestly influence was upheld 

and extended* 
What indications appear of a persecuting spirit at this time ? 
What were indulgences ? and how were they abused ? 
Name some eminent Beformers who were unsuccessful. 
How did tiiese various influences tend to produce the gxeat Beformer 

of the age? 

CHAP. n. 
Mabtiv Lvtheb and His Absoozatbs. 

Where and when was Luther bom, and what was the character of his 
childhood? 

How did his religious impressions develop themsdves ? 

What adyice did he receire from Staupitz, the Yicar General of his 
Order? ' 

Name the leading feature of the Augustinian Theology. 

What was the first great idea of the Reformation ? 

Who was Luther's first distinguished patron ? 

What was the nature of his reputation as professor and preacher ? 

When did Luther go to Borne, and what eSeda were produced ? 

What course did he take on his return ? 

Who was Tetzel, and what brought him to Germany ? 

Describe the character and proceedings of this man. 

What was the great object of the ninety -five propositions ? 

To the gates of what church were they prefixed ? 

Which of the rulers of Germany first approved their tendency ? 

What eminent scholar of the day rejoiced in them ? 

What was the character of Erasmus ? 

Who and what was Melancthon, and when did he arrive at Witten- 
berg? 

Who and of what &mily was the reigning Pope at this time P 

What was his character ? 

What was the first step taken by the Pope to meet the opposition of 
Luther? 

Where did Luther's first interview with the Papal Legate take fdlace ? 

Describe the Leipsic disputation, and give its date. 

GKve in brief Banke's description of Luther's pergonal ajqpearance. 
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What was the second great idea of the Befonoation, and when was ft 

developed ? 
What peculiar fitness had Luther for the work he had undertaken? 
Describe the eifects of a papal excommunication in the Middle Ages. 
How did Luther treat the bull which excommunicated him P 
What was the Diet of Worms, and when did it take place ? 
How came Luther to be imprisoned at Wartburg ? 
How was he employed there ? 
Who was Carlstadt, and what were his peculiarities ? 
What effect had Carlstadt's conduct on Luther ? 
Who was Miinzer, and what connection had he with thePeasants' War? 
Give the date of this war, abo its c)iaracter and extent. 
Who did Luther marry, and what was the effect of this step ? 
Describe Zwingle, his life and character. 
What were his chief differences with Luther? 
On what point did Zwingle and Carlstadt agree ? 
What was the nature of Zwingle's influence in Switzerland ? 
To what extent had the Eeformation spread in G^ermany by this time? 
Describe the Diet of Augsburg, and give its date ? 
What was the confession of Augsburg P^ 

When and where did the Reformers first assume the name of Protestants? 
What was the object of the League of Smalcade, and when did it take 

place? 
Mention the character of Luther's later days. 
When and where did he die, and what was his general character ? 
Mention some leading Works on the Eeformation. 

CHAP. HL 
Tns Empebob Chables Y. 

Describe the state of Germany when Luther appeared. 

Of France ; of Spain ; of England ; of Italy ; of the Northern King- 
doms ; and of the Ottoman power. 

When and how did Charles Y. become Emperor of Germany ? 

What was Charles* leading motive in life ? 

Who was his great rival ? 

What led to their mutual jealousies ? 

Did these jealousies disturb Europe, and how ? ' 

When and where did the battle of Pavia take place, and with what 
result? 

When was Home sacked, and by whom ? * 

Who was the Constable Bourbon ? 

Give the date and conditions of the peace of Cambray. 
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What led to the Diet of Spires, and what were its results? 

When did the peace of Nuremberg take place, and what were its leading 

stipulations ? 
Under what circumstanoes did Francis I. form an alliance with the 

Turks? 
Who was Barbarossa ? 
Give the date of the peace of Gressy. 
What was the object of the Council of Trent ? 
What influence predominated in that council ? 
How long did it last ? 

Are its decrees accounted authoritative, and by whom ? 
What effects followed the death of Luther, Francis, and Henry VIIL of 

England ? 
Describe the treachery and return of Maurice the Elector of Saxony to 

the Protestant cause. 
What led to the reverses of Charles V. ? 
Give the date and conditions of the treaty of Passau. 
State the motives which occasioned the marriage of Philip with Maxy of 

England. 
What great event now surprised all Europe ? 
To what place did Charles Y . retire ; and when and how did he die ? 

CHAP. IV. # 

Ths English Bsfobmation to the Acobssiok op Elizabeth. 

What English monarch was the cotemporary of Charles and Lutiier ? 

When and at what age did he ascend the throne ? 

Who was his first wife, and what was her character ? 

What led to her divorce ? 

Under what pretext was it accomplished ? 

What great interests were involved in the transaction ? 

Who was Cardinal Wolsey, and how did he rise ? 

Describe his dignities and faU. 

Mention the leading characteristics of Sir Thomas More. 

What circumstance led to Archbishop Cranmer's elevation ? 

Who and what was Thomas Cromwell ? 

What events took place in consequence of the marriage of Henry to 

Anne Boleyn ? 
When was the independence of the Church of England first effected ? 
Did any great changes immediately follow the separation from B<»ne ? 
How was the suppression of the monasteries accomplished ? 
To what extent was the King enriched by this act ? 
At what date did the seizure of chureh property take place ? 



598 

Wm Henrj ti Hw time ibronOile to LodMr wl Ui ^newm f 

Whtd eridenee m there th«t be ww still iKronOrfe to Bonddk dodne? 

Deeeribe hk laet jean, md g;ire the date cilat death. 

Whii efeet bad the foeeeieioii of Edward TL upon iSbe fi io gieai cf ^ 

Beibrmatiofn in Eng^aod? 
Mentkm the leading acta of Cranmer in ita itroar. 
Deseribe the ehancter of Arefabithop Cnumier* 

To whom bad Edward bequeathed the erown, and mderwhai mffaeDee? 
What wae the dtmneter of Ladj Jane &nj? 
Under the inihieDee of what grant principle wae the Jiluecai Maij lop- 

'ported in her ehim to the tfannie f ' 

What wae the immediato result of her acceaiioa ? 
What effect wae produced on the En^ieh mind bj her maniage? 
What led to Sb Thomae Wjatf • r^Mllion ? 
Koition the name* of the leading perfone who were eieented. 
Describe the extent of rdigknis persecution which liidlowed. 
Hame the leading snflenTs bj ifavu 
What was the character of Bonner and of Gardiner f 
Mention the dfeets of the Karian persecution. 
Desmbe the latt«r dajs and death of Maty, and state when and how it 

took place. 

CHAP. V. 

Thy Citil Wass ov Fbavcs, ob ths HFaimroTic Ccnsrmn. 

If ention the period of the first great Hognenotic contest in France. • 
When did the Beform doctrines begin to spread in that comitrj ? 
Who was John Calrin, and what great work of his first attracted 

attention in France ? 
Among what ranks in society did the Beformation at first spread f 
Mention the date and manner of death of Henry II. of France. 
What influence predominated during the minority of Charles IX. ? 
Who was Catharine de Medici, and of what party was she the head f 
17ame the heads of the Protestant party. 
How long did the contest between these two parties last ? 
In what respect did the Huguenots difier from the English Fnritans f 
What were the political elements of this French struggle ? 
Describe the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and give its date. 
What effect was produced by it throughout Europe ? 
Describe the Utter days of Charles IX. 
What were the results of the ciril war ? 
When did the accession of Henry IT. take place ? 
Of what line was he the first monarch P 
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What led to his abjuration of Protestantism P 

What results followed this apostacy ? 

Describe the Edict of Nantes, its object, and character. 

What was the state of France during the twelve years that foUowed this 

Edict, regarding the country financially and socially P 
When and how did Henry lY. die ? 
What was the state of public feeling at his decease ? 

CHAP. VI. 

ENaiilSH HiSTOBY IJNDEB ElIZABBTH. 

When did Elizabeth of England succeed to the orown ? 

Why is her reign regarded as an era in English history ? 

On what were the claims of Mary Stuart to the throne rested P 

By what means did Elizabeth revengb herself on Mary P 

In what respects had the Beformation in Scotland differed from that of 
England? 

What was the position of Mary at this time in reference to the Pro- 
testant party P 

Whom did she marry, and what were its results ? 

What circumstances brought her to England, and when did she come P 

Where was she confined ; by whom, and how long P 

Mention the date and manner of the death of the Regent Murray. 

When was Mary executed, and under what pretext P 

How and by whom was Spain governed at this time P 

What events had recently taken place in the Netherlands, under 
Spanish influence ? 

Who had appeared as the great champion of the Protestants P 

Eor what purpose was an alliance formed by Elizabeth with William of 
Orange? 

Mention the great naval commander of the age, and some of his ex- 
ploits. 

By whom was war now declared with England P 

Describe the efforts made to meet the Armada. 

What circumstances contributed to the popularity of Elizabeth P 

By what means was the Armada defeated P 

Who and what was Lord Burleigh, and when did he die P 

Mention the character of the rebellion in Ireland that broke out about 
this time. 

Who was sent over to crush it; with what force, and with what resolts P 

What led to the disgrace of Essex P 

Describe the treason that subsequently brought him to the block. 

What great man appeared at his trialP 
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How was Elizabeth affected by the death of her &Torite ? 

Describe the policy of Lord, Burleigh. 

What was the most unhappy peculiarity of the reign of Elizabeth ? 

Who were the Nonconformists of that day, and how had they arisen? 

Mention the chief commercial enterprises undertaken in the leign of 

Elizabeth. 
What was the condition of England at that time ? 
Name some of the eminent men who then flourished. 

CHAP. VII. 

Philip IIv and the Auj^tbiait Pbikces ov Spain. 

Under whose reign did Spain first become a powerful state ? 

By whom was the power of the Grown made absolute P 

What were the chief characteristics of the reign of Philip II.? 

In what relation did the Netherlands at this time stand to Spain ? 

Who was William Prince of Orange, and what was his character ? 

When did the United Proyinces form themselves into a confederaUfOn ? 

What was the rank of the Stadtholder ? 

How did Philip II. acquire Portugal ? 

Describe the rerolt of the Moors, its causes, and date. 

What was the effect of their expulsion ? 

From what period does the decline of the Spanish monarchy date? 

What were the principal causes of that decline ? 

How was it affected by the accession of PhUip m. ? 

What was the character of the i-eign of Philip IV. ? 

When and how did Spain fall into the hands of the Bourbona ? 

CHAP. vni. 

The CoinrrEE Eefoematioit and the Jebtjits. 

Mention the great feature of the sixteenth century. 

What " Order" arose out of this period of conflict ? 

In what respects did the early differ from the later Jesuite ? 

Who was the founder of this Order, and when and where was he bom ? 

Describe his early career and conyersion. 

Mention the names of his first conyerts. 

When and where did they take their monastic yows ? 

How were they received at Rome ? 

When was the Order instituted, and under what conditions ? 

What circumstfmces induced the Pope to Usten to their prayer 

What led to their rapid extension and great power ? 

Describe the missionary operations of Xavier. 

Mention the leading features of the constitution of Uie Jesuits. 
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What were the chief defects in their system of education P 

Name the evil element in their missions ? 

What was their character as Casuists ? 

For what was the Catholic Church remarkahle during the latter half of 

the sixteenth centux^ ? 
Mention the character of some of the Popes of this age. 
What effect had the nepotism of the Popes on the aristocracy of Italy ? 

CHAP. rx. 

The Thibtt Ybabs* Wae, 

Mention the date of the Thirty Tears' War. 

Under whose reign did this contest commence ? 

What was the Evangelical Union, and where was it formed ? 

Name the great opposing league, and state hy what powers each was 
supported. 

When, and under what circimistances did the revolt in Bohemia break 
out? 

What great battle decided the fSsite of that insurrection ? 

Name the soldier who now defied the power of Austria. 

By whom was he encouraged and supported ? 

State who Wallestein was, and what brought him forward, 

Describe the character of his troops. 

What great poet has immortalized him P 

Describe his pomp, successes, and disgrace. 

What great Mend to the Protestant cause was now raised up ? 

Describe the character of Ghistavus Adolphus. 

Mention some particulars of the sack of Magdeburg. 

Give the date and consequences of the battle of Leipsic. 

Under what conditions was the recall of WaUenstein accomplished ? 

What effect had this on the war P 

When and how did Gustavus Adolphus die P 

What was the conduct of WaUenstein after the battle of Lutzen ? 

When did Wallenstein's death take place P 

How long after this was the war continued P 

What motive induced Cardinal EicheUeu to aid the Protestants in this 
war P 

When, and under what conditions was the peace of Westphalia con- 
cluded? 

What connection has this peace with modem European politics ? 

What were the moral and -social effects of the war P 

2d 
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CHAP. X. 

Thb Ksiair of Louis XIII., and the Admiitistbatiok op Cabpikalb 

BicHEUEU Ain> Mazabht. 

What WB8 the coBdition of France dtfcing the dyil ocmimotionB in 0«p- 

many? 
Who was the ruling genius of that age ? 

Name the Begent of France during the minority of Louis XIII. 
What was the policy of Maiy de Medici ? 
In what respects was it calamitous ? 
Who were the &vorites of her Begency ? 

Mention the circumstances under which Bicheliea appeared on the stage. 
At what date did he hecome Cardinal and Secretary of State? 
What were the great objects that animated him ? 
Describe the siege of La Bochelle, and mention the date of its Bunenderf ' 
What was the effect on the Huguenots ? 
By what means did Bichelieu seek to humble Austria ? 
What was the character of the French nobility at this time ? 
How w£re they at length humiliated ? 
Oive the date of the death of Mary de Medici, and state what led to her 

exile. 
How did Eichelieu treat the Parliament of Paris ? 
Describe the character and functions of this Parliament. 
What was the Court of Aids, and how was it suppressed ? 
What material benefits were conferred on France by the adminiatraiaoa 

of Richelieu? 
Mention his titles and possessions. 
Describe his death and general character. 
What events followed the death of Louis XIII. ? 
Who was Cardinal Mazarin ? 
What were his first measures ? 
With what rival influence had he to contend? 
What was the Fronde, and why were the parties who composed it called 

Frondeurs ? 
What circumstance tended to impede their success ? 
Describe the character and proceedings of the Prince of Conddi 
When did the power of the insurgent nobles decline ? 
Why was the Fronde war a fidlure ? 
Deecribe the last hours and death of Mazarin. 
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CHAP. XI. 
ENGLAin) DVBJVQ THE EbIONS OF JaMES I. AND ChABLES I. 

What new era in English History commences with the accession of 

James the First ? 
What great social changes had been taking place during the reign of 

Elizabeth ? 
Mention the grand peculiarity of the reign of JamM I. 
What effects were produced by the discoyery of the Gunpowder Plot P 
Mention the principal favorites of this reign. 
Name some of the chief abuses of the royal authority. 
When, and under what circumstances was Sir Walter Baleigh executed ? 
What changes had taken place in the composition of Parliament ? 
Mention the course adopted by Parliament to obtain a sedress of 

grievances. 
How did the country regard the proposed Spanish match ? 
To whom was Charles ultimately married ? 
When, and from what causes did the death of James occur ? 
In what respects did Charles I. resemble his father ? 
What was the result of continued contentions with the Commons ? 
What considerations sustained the Commons in their resistance to 

Charles? 
When and how did the death of Buckingham occur ? 
Describe the " Petition of Bight," and the consequences of the King's 

assent to it ? 
Who was the Earl of Strafford, and what was the character of his rule P 
Name some of the leading Puritans of the day« 
What was ** Ship Money,*' and by what means was it attempted to be 

enforced? 
What was Lord Clarendon's opinion ci this impost P 
Describe the course .taken by John Hampden. 
How long did his trial last, and what was its result P 
Under what circumstances, and when did the insurrection in Scotland 

break out P 
When was the new Parliament called, and how long did it last ? 
How long had the King governed without one P 
When did the Long Parliament assemble P 
How did it act towards Strafford and Laud P 
When and how did the rebellion in Ireland break out P 
Describe the attempt to seise the Five Members of Parliament, and give 

the date. 

2d2 
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What efEsct was produced in the citj ? 
What course did the King adopt ? 



CHAP. XTL 

Thb Ehoush 'Retoujtios and Outxb Cboicwxll. 

What erent was regarded as a yirtual dechiratioa (tf war between Charies 

and the Parliament ? 
Where was the royal^andard raised ? 

What was the first battle of an j note, and when and where did it occur ? 
The death of Hampden : when did it take place, and where ? 
Describe the personal appearance of OUrer CromwelL 
What was the state of affiurs during the two years that foHowed the 

battle of Edge Hill? 
What led to the alliance with the Scots ? 

Give the date of the battle of Marston Moor, and state its oonaeqaaioes. 
Where did Cromwell's military genius first become manifest ? 
What was the '* Self-Denying Ordinance^" and when was it pasaed ? 
When and bj whom was the battle of Naseby fought ? 
When did the Xing join the Scottish army ? 
When and for what sum was he betrayed by Uiem ? 
By what means did he fall Into the hands of the army ? 
How was the duplicity of the King at length exposed ? 
Who were the " Levellers," and what were their riews ? 
In whose hands did the goremment now Tirtually rest ? 
How was the genius of Cromwell displayed ? 
Where was the King confined at this time ? 
Giye the dates of the trial and execution of Chariea. 
Where was power vested after the abolition of royalty ? 
How and by whom was the insurrection in Ireland put down ? 
Describe Cromwell's proceedings in Scotland. 
Give the date and results of the battle of Wcxroester. 
Of whom did the *' Bump" Parliament consist ? 
By whom and how was it dissolved ? 
What steps led to the Protectorate ? 
Name the provisions of the new ConstitutioD. 
How and when was the Dutch Wiur terminated ? 
Wlien was the new Parliament ^ssolved ? 
How long had Cromwell governed without one? 
What was the character of Cromwell's dictatorship ? 
Give an account of his latter days, and the date of hia death. 
What great change speedily followed ? 
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CHAP. xin. 

The Beign of Chables II. 

When and where did Charles II. land ? 
In what temper was he received hj the English people? 
Why was the rule of Cromwell odious to England ? 
Of what character were the first acts of Charles ? 
What powers had the Constitution granted to him ? 
State the form in which encroachments began. 
What was the character of the aUianoe with Louis XIV. ? 
How did Lord Clarendon act in this msitter ? 
What was the eharacter of Parliament at this time ? 
Describe the effect of shutting up the Exchequer. 
Who foiled the " Cabal," and why were they so called? 
Name some of the infringements of Charles on the Constitution. 
Mention a valuable act passed in this reign. 
What penal laws were passed against Catholics ? 
What led to the passing of these laws ? 
Describe the condition of Konconformists. 

When was the " Act of Uniformity " passed, and what were its effects? 
How did the ejected ministers act during the great plague ? 
What was the Bye House Plot ? 
What eminent men suffered in consequence ? 

Describe the social state of England during this reogn — its roads, litera- 
ture, and .general condition of the people. 

CHAP. XIV. 

The Keign op James II. an» the Second English BEVOLriiON. 

When did Charles II. die, and who succeeded him ? 

How was James treated by the Commons ? 

What invasion took place, and under whose guidance ? 

How did it result ? 

Describe the reception of Monmouth at Taunton. 

How was hs received through the West of England P 

Describe the battle of Sedgmoor, and the &te of Monmouth. 

What was the Bloody Assize, and how was it conducted? 

Give an account of the proceedings and character of Judge Jeffries. 

What were the two great objects to which James was devoted? 

By what means did he seek to restore Bomanism ? 

What was his conduct towards the Universities ? 

How did the Universities behave? 

What methods were taken to control Parliament ? 

What, attack was made on municipal corporations ? 
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Giye the date of the ** Dechiration of Indulgence." 

What led to the arrest and trial of the Setven. Bishops P 

How was their acquittal received by the naticm ? 

What was the object of the conspiracy now formed ? 

Who were the leading conspirators ? 

What concessions were made by the Kingf 

G-ive the date and manner of the landing of the Prince of Orange. 

What was his position for a time ? 

Name the leading deserters to William. 

Describe the flight of the King. 

By whom was the throne offered to William, and under what conditions f 

What was the « Declaration of Bights" ? 

CHAP. XV. 
Loins XIV. OP FsANCB. 

What was the great characteristic of the reign of Lovis XTV. ? 

When was he bom, and in what year did he die ? 

How and by whom was France governed during his minority ? 

What great statesman succeeded Cardinal Mazarin, and in what depart- 
ment was he most distinguished P 

At what age did Louis assume the powers of goremment P 

What sum did he then come into possession of, and by whom was it 
bequeathed ? 

What great works did Colbert promote, and what institutions did he 
found P 

In what phrase did Louis XIV. express his notions of government P 

When and by whom was the palace of Versailles built P 

Whom did Louis XIV. marry ? 

Name some of the unprincipled women under whose influence he felL 

What was the character of Madame de Montespan P 

Who was Madame de Maintenon. and what was her character ? 

What was the date of her marriage to Louis XIV. P 

Name her greatest defect, and state how it influenced the King. 

Name the two greatest military commanders of this reign. 

Also the most eminent statesmen, preachers, and literary men. 

Why, and in what way was independence of thought repressed by Loois? 

What was the character of the literature of the day P 

Describe the condition of the French nobility at this time. 

Who were the Jansenists, and what were their distinguishing opinions? 

Who was the great antagonist of the Jansenists P 

What eminent persons were numbered among the Quietists ? 

At wliat period were the Hugiienots first deprived of legal rights? 
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What other persecuting enactments followed ? 
What was the social state of the Huguenots P 
Describe the " Dragonades." 

When was the Edict of Nantes repealed, and what conseqnenoM fol- 
lowed ? 
Under what influence was this act of injustice accomplished ? 
What eflect had the lerocation upon the social condition of France ? 
In what waj did it benefit other countries ? 
Compare the earlj and later years of Louis XIY. 

CHAP. XVI. 
Wass in Extbopb aoainst Louis XIY. to fbesbsyx the Salanoi 

OF POWSB. 

What was the most striking political feature of the serenteenth oenturj f 

With whom, and how did the idea of a Balance of Power originate ? 

Who dereloped the idea of this salutarj check ? 

What modem wars hare originated in the desire to uphold this babmoe f 

Give the date of the treaty of Westphalia. 

On what pretext, and at what time was the peace of Europe broken by 

Louia XIV. ? 
What was the state of Holland and the Low Countries at this time ? 
Name the great commander in this war, and give a sketch of his 

character. 
What result followed the conquest of Flanders ? 
Qive the date of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
What country did Louia XIV. next attack, and when did the war break 

out? 
State the relative strength of the combatants. 
What conditions were demanded by Louis before he would consent to 

peace? 
How did the Dutch act under these ciroumstaaces ? 
In what way did Providence appear on their behalf? 
Who were the De Witts, and what was their fate ? 
What was the character of William of Orange ? 
What was the character of Turenne, and when and ^w did he die P 
Gtive the date of the peace of Nimeguen. 
What were the general resulta of the war thus closed ? 
Under what circumstances did hostihties revive f 
How long did this war last, and with what results ? 
What circumstances led to peace ? 
Oive the date of the treaty of Kyswick. 
When and how did the war of tha Spanish suocession oomme&oe? 
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What English general now came upon the stage ? 
Name some of his chief victories. 

Giye the date of the peace of Utrecht, and the year of Louis the 
Fourteenth's death. 

CHAP. XYII. 

BeIONS 07 WiLLIAH III. ASD AkKE. 

Giye the date of the arrival of William III. at WhitehaU. Also that of 

his coronation. 
What great rebeUion now broke out, and under whom ? 
Describe the siege of Londonderry. 
Give the date of the battle of the Boyne, and its results. 
What was the condition of Ireland at this time ? 
What was the ^* Place" Bill, and when was it passed ? 
What was the object of the " Triennial" Bill ? 

When and by whom was the liberty of the press established in England ? 
Give some instances of the foresight of William III. 
What constitutional privileges were gained by the House of Commons 

in this reign ? 
Describe the " Act of Settlement," and give the date when it was passed. 
When did William III. die, and how long had he reigned ? 
What was his general character ? 
Name some celebrated men who adorned this time — divines, philosophers, 

and architects. 
Give the date of the accession of Queen Anne. 
Name the more memorable events of her reign. 
In what respect did this reign resemble in its political character that of 

WiUiam ? 
By what standard should the greatness of a country be measured? 
Sketch the character of Marlborough. 
What eminent statesman rose and fell with Marlborough ? 
Give the origin of the terms " Whig" and " Tory." 
Who were the Tory leaders during the reign of Anne ? 
Who was Dr. Sacheverell, and why was he brought to trial ? 
What was the result of his prosecution ? 
Give the date of the '* Union" of Scotland and England. 
Name some of the leading provisions of the Act of Union. 
What effect had this union on the two countries ? 
Enumerate the leading " Wits" of the reign of Queen Anno* 
Who was Joseph Addison, and what was his character ? 
Name some of the peculiarities of Dean Swift. 
Give the date of the death of Queen Anne. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

BussiA AND Sweden tndeb Feteb the Gbeat and Chables XTT. 

When did the political importance of Bussia first become appreciated ? 

By "whom "were its resources first developed ? 

From what race are the Bussians descended ? 

How and by whom was Christianity introduced into Bussia ? 

In what century did Moscow first become a powerful city ? 

Under what monarch was the Tartar rule abolished ? 

When, and at what age did Peter the Great ascend the throne ? 

In what direction were his reforms first carried on ? 

Name the date and some of the incidents of his first visit to foreign 

countries. 
What led to his return home ? 

How did he accomplish a change of dress in the people ? 
Name some beneficial changes which took place under his direction. 
With whom did he first go to war, and under what pretext ? 
Give the date of the siege of Narva, and its results. 
How did Peter rise out of his defeats ? 
What was the early history of the Empress Catharine ? 
In what year were the foundations of St. Petersburgh laid ? 
What number of people perished in its erection, and from what cause ? 
Name some of the consequences of this war with Sweden. 
Mention the date of the battle of Pultowa, and its results. 
What new enemy, and in what force, now appeared against Peter ? 
By whom was he rescued from ruin ? 
In what year did Peter undertake his second tour ? 
What coimtries did he visit, and how was he received ? 
What remark did he make on seeing a statue of Cardinal Bichelieu ? 
Who was Alexis, what was his conduct, and how did he die ? 
Give the date of the treaty of Neustadt, and its effect. 
When, and under what circumstances was Catharine crowned Empress? 
When did Peter die, and what was his general character? 
What European monarch was the great rival of Peter ? 
Por what was Charles XII. distinguished ? 
What was the character of the early mythology of Scandinavia ? 
Who were the Northmen ? 

When and by whom was Christianity planted in Sweden ? 
Wlio was GustavusYasa, and in what year was he made King of Sweden? 
What induced him to become a Lutheran ? 
In what year did Charles XII. ascend the throne ? 
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What was the condition of the country at that time ? 

Mention some of his earlier traits of character. 

What circumstances developed his energies ? 

With what sentiments did his military career commence ? 

Mention some of his early victories. 

How did he treat the Elector of Saxony ? , 

What objects now became the dream of his life ? 

Describe the conduct of Charles when taking refuge in Turkey^ after 

the battle of Pultowa. 
When and how did he die ? 

CHAP. XIX 
Bbignb 07 GioB&B L Aia> Gbosoe IL * 

Give the date of the accession of George I. 

What was his general character ? 

What form does the political history of England take after the acces- 
sion of the House of Hanover ? 

Who was Sir Bobert Walpole, and to what office was he sow ap- 
pointed? 

Who were hb colleagues in the ministry ? 

Kame his great Tory opponents. 

Give the date of the invasion of England by Prince James Stuart. 

What were his adherents called ? 

Who were his chief partizans ? 

What was the result of this attempt ? 

When was the " Septennial Bill " passed, and what was its object ? 

In what department did Sir Robert Walpole chiefly distinguish hims^? 

What was the nature of the South Sea bubble P 

How did it bear upon the national debt ? 

Why did Walpole vigorously oppose the scheme ? 

What were the first effects on the nation ? 

To what extent did the mania for speculation proceed ? 

Name some of the bubble schemes. 

By what means was the popular delusion dispersed? 

How did Walpole act in the emergency ? 

What general policy did he adopt ? 

When and how did George I. die ? 

How was Walpole regarded by George II. 

The East India Company : give the date of the first association ; the 
date of the first charter, and by whom bestowed. . 

Mention the character of its second charter, and the amount at that time 
of its capitaL 
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What did Walpole do for the East India Company? 

Who was Lord Townsend, and what was his character ? 

What was the nature of Walpole's foreign policy f 

When did the power of Walpole begin to decline ? 

How was he treated on his retirement from office? 

Who were Wesley and Whitefield ? 

What was the result of Wesley's labours ? 

What the character of Whitefield's eloquence ? 

What political combination was called the " Broad Bottom" ? 

Who was the young Pretender, and when did he land in Scotland ? 

How was he at first received? 

When did the battle of Preston Pans take place, and with what result ? 

What distinguished man fell there ? 

How far into England did the Pretender advance P 

What was the state of his army at this time ? 

Give the date of the battle of Culloden, and its results. 

How did the Pretender escape, and when and where did he die? 

When did the crown jewels return to England ? 

Who was the elder Pitt, and when was he bom ? 

What was the character of his eloquence ? 

What eminent men formed part of his coaiitioin administration ?^ 

What great events marked his career ? 

6Kve the date of the accession of G^rge IIL. 

When was the peace of Paris effected ? 

CHAP. XX 

LouiB XY. ov Fbavcb. 

During what period did Louis XV. reign P Give the dates. 

Who governed France during his minority ? 

What was the financial condition of the country at the accesNon of 

Louis XV. ? 
What remedy was proposed for financial embarrassment, and by whom? 
What reason was urged in 8up];)ort of the proposition ? 
What course did the Kegent adopt? 
Who was John Law ? 

What was his scheme for relieving the State ? 
To what great companies was Law's bank allied by the Regent ? 
What monopolies were granted to these companies, and what was the 

amount of capital ? 
To what extent were the shares taken by the public ? 
What effect was produced on Parisian society ? 
To what price did the shares rise ? 
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What WM the faOacj inrolved in the scheme ? 

How did the bobble at ktt bunt? 

What was the result of this great natioiial delusion ? 

What became of Law ? 

What did the Goyemment gain hj the firaad ? 

What was the general character of the Begent Doke of Orleans ? 

Sketch the character of Louis XT. when he arrired at majoritj ? 

Who was his first minist^, and in what year did he assume power? 

What was the main subject of interest during Ins administration? 

In what did the Jansenist controrersj originate? 

What occasioned its prolongation ? 

In what respects did Jansenism in France resemble or differ from Puri- 
tanism in En^nd ? 

Who was the author, and what the character of the "Provincial letters" ? 

Had the controrersj any influence, and what, in the Pariiament of 
Paris? 

What was a " Bed of Justice," and in what cases was it resorted to ? 

How did the Parliament of Paris become a judicial tribunal? 

Does any similar Court of Appeal exist in England ? 

What led to the growth of the power of the Parliament of Paris ? 

What WM the " Bull Unigenitus "? 

How was it regarded by the Parliament ? 

What quarrel arose during the administration of Cardinal Fleuiy 
between the Clergy and the Parliament ? 

What course did the King adopt, and what was the result ? 

When did Fleury die, and what rule succeeded to his ? 

What was the master passion of Madame de Pompadour ? 

Describe her court aod character. 

What minister assumed power under her influence ? 

What was the character of his administration ? 

When \»ere the Canadas lost to France ? 

What memorable erent arose out of the policy of the Due de Choiseul ? 

What was the primary cause of the fall of the Jesuits ? 

Of what event was advantage taken in order to effect it ? 

Describe the nature of the commercial transactions of the Jesuits. 

What moral effect was produced by the investigations of the Parliament 
of Paris ? 

What course did Louis XV. take in this emergency ? 

In what year were the Jesuits expelled ? 

When were they driven from Spain and Portugal ? 

By what Pope was the Order suppressed ? 

What was the fate of Ganganelli ? 
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Where did the Jesuits finally take refuge ? 

Describe the circumstanoes that prepared the way for the subyersion of 

the French monarchy. . 
How were the middle classes affected by the literature of the age ? 
What view did the King himself take of the tendencies of things ? 
In what celebrated phrase did he express his opinions P 
When and how did he die ? 

CHAP. XXI. 
Colonial Wars between England and Fbancb. 

Under whose administration in England were the Colonies first regarded 

as of great importance P 
What was the condition and extent of the American Colonies in the 

year 1688? 
What other nations had colonized in America ? 
When was the St. Lawrence first explored, and in what year was Quebec 

founded ? 
What was the relative geographical positions of the EngKsh and French 

Colonies in 1688 ? 
How did mutual jealousies spring up P 
What were the aims of Louis XIV. in reference to America P 
What effect had the treaty of Utrecht on the EngHsh settlements P 
What French colony arose out of Law's financial scheme ? 
How were the English Colonies at this time regarded by the Home 

Government P 
How did Sir Robert Walpole act towards them P 
What was their moral and religious character? 
Who was David Brainerd, and for what was he distinguished P 
Who was Jonathan Edwards, and by what celebrated treatise is he best 

known? 
What was Franklin doing about the middle of the last century P 
What claim on the part of the French led to their contest with the 

English? 
On what mission was Washington sent in 1755 by the colony of Yir^ 

ginia, and how did he distinguish himself? 
What previous struggle had taken place ? 

Under whom, and when was the wur prosecuted on a larger scale P 
With what results ? 

What expeditions did Mr. Pitt send out in 1758 ? 
What was the result ? 

What great general fell during this contest P 
Where, and under what circumstances p 
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To what other part of the woild did the ooloiiial JBakaasj of tiie two 
ooiintries extend? 

When and where waa the fortreM of St. Cteorge elected ? 

When and by whom waa the laland of Bombay ceded to the Sngliflkf ' 

In what year waa the settlement on the Hooghly finmded? 

What other nations had cohmiied in India at this time f 

What were the French possessions ? 

Who were the rvlen of the French Presidencies in 1744? 

Which of them formed the scheme of founding an Indian empire ? 

What became of La Bourdonnais ? 

When is dire first heard of in India ? 

What was the state of the empire of the Chreat Mogul at this time ? 

What was its condition in the sixteenth century ? 

Who was the Nabob of Arcot, and which party did he fiiTOor ? 

What course did Dupleix adopt on the death of the Yioeroy of the 
Deccan? 

What counter scheme was consequently suggested by CSiye^ and with 
what result? 

Who was Surajah Bowlah, and for what act of atrocity waa he dis- 
tinguished? 

In what year did this take place ? 

How was the act ayenged by dire ? 

What reward was bestowed by Meer Jaffier ? 

What was the later course and fote of Meer Jaffier ? 

In what year may British power be regarded as first firmly planted in 
the centre of India ? 

CHAP. xxn. 

Pbedebic the Great aitd the Ssysv Teabs* Was. 

What was the absorbing passion of Frederic II. of Prussia ? 

In what respect did he differ fi*om other conquerors ? 

When and where was he bom ? 

Which of his progenitors did he most resemble ? 

What was the character of Frederic William ? 

How did he train his children ? and what e£&ct had his system of edu* 

cation on his son Frederic II. ? 
In what year did Frederic II. ascend the throne ? 
What great act of aggression marked the commencement of hia career? 
To whom did Silesia then belong? and by what public act waa it 

guaranteed? 
What great confoderation was now farmed ? 
What waa the date of the celebrated Seren Yeaia' War? 
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How did the first campttign open P 

What was the earlj character of the second campaign f 

How did Frederic rise out of his difficulties P 

What was the effect of the battles of Bossbach and Leothen P 

What was Napoleon's opinion of the battle of LeuthenP 

How was Frederic regarded in England at this time P 

Describe the battle of Zomdoff and the conduct of Frederic after it. 

What part did the Pope take in this contest? 

What effect was produced in Europe bv the gifts of the Pope P 

What was the general character of the fourth year of the war P 

In what year did England withdraw fi*om the contest, and from what 

cause? 
What unexpected change now took place in the fortunes of Frederic P 
In what year was the treaty of Hubertsburg signed? 
What effect did the Seven Years* War produce on Prussia? 
How did Frederic endeavour to alleviate this great distress P 
What great political crime followed the Seven Tears* War P 
In what year was the partition effected ? 
When was the Gbrmanic Union formed ? 
In what year, at what age, and after how long a rei^ did Frederic 

die? 
What was hb general character, and who were his chief friends P 

CHAP. XXIII. 

MaBII. ThEBESA and CATHABn^TB THB SB00in>. 

How was the constitution of Germany settled at the peace of West- 
phalia? 

What were the functions of the Imperial Chamber P 

What was the Aulic Council, and how was it constituted ? 

What political relationship did the various German States hold to each 
other ? 

Of what did the Diet of the empire consist, and of what matters did it 
take cognizance P 

What was the position of the Emperor P 

Who was Emperor of Germany at the peace of Westphalia, and when 
did he die ? 

What great events occurred during the reign of Leopold his successor? 

What relation did Hungary bear to Austria at this time ? 

Describe the insurrection of 1667 and the measures taken to repress 
it. 

Who was the great Hungarian leader? 

What was t^e resist of the struggle ? 
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What other European power was humbled and crippled by Leopold f 

GKve the date of the peace of Garlowitz. 

When did Leopold die, and how long had he reigned ? 

What was his character P 

Who succeeded Leopold P 

For what is hb reign remarkable P 

State the time of his death, and his character. 

When did Charles YI. begin to reign P and what was the state of 

Europe at this time P 
What was the ''Pragmatic Sanction,*' when was it drawn up, and with 

what object P 
Li what year did Maria Theresa ascend the throne P 
What was her situation P 
By whom were claims made upon her teecritory P 
To whom did the Queen appeal P 
What part did England take P 
What led England into the contest P 

Name a great victory gained by the French in 1745 over the English. 
When was the treaty of Breslau made P 
How soon was it followed by the peace of Dresden P 
Whom did Maria Theresa marry, and under what title was her oonaort 

elected Emperor P 
Who acted as co-regent with her after the death 6f the Emperor P 
Name some of the great qualities of Maria Theresa. 
In what year did she die P 

What other reign was interlinked with that of Frederic II. P 
When did the Empress, wife of Peter the Great, die P — and who suc- 
ceeded to the throne ? 
What relation was he to Peter the Great P 

When and how did he die, and what Princesses in turn succeeded P 
What was the character of the Empress Elizabeth P When did she die, 

and who succeeded to her P 
What was the character of Peter III., and what was his fate P 
When and by what means did Catherine II. succeed in establishing her 

power? 
What course of poUcy did she pursue P 
What great crimes did she commit ? 
Why did the Ottoman Porte declare war against her P 
When did the war terminate P and how did it contribute to the 

aggrandizement of Bussia ? 
Give the date of the treaty of Jassy. 
When was the dominion of Bussia first established on the Black Sea P 
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In wbiBt year did Cathttrine die P 
Who were her xnoit diitinguished favorites ? 
What rewards did Prince Fotemkin obtain ? 

With what European monarch has Catharine sometimM been oom)* 
pared? 

CHAP. XXIV. 

CALAMinSfl OF POLAITD. 

What was the position of Poland in the sixteenth century ? 

At what period was Christianity first introduced into Pohmd ? 

When did the dynasty of the Jagellons commence, and how long did it 
last? 

What was the general character of these Princes ? 

Name the brightest period in Polish History. 

From what period may the decline of Poland be dated F 

How was the successor of Sigismund H. elected ? 

Describe the plain of Praga on that occasion. 

Who was elected, and under what limitations ? 

When and how did Henry abandon his throne ? 

When did John Sobieski become King, and under what title ? 

What was the state of Poland at this time ? 

By what great achievement was Sobieski distinguished ? 

What was the result to Christendom ? 

Gtive the date of the siege of Vienna by the Turks. 

Who succeeded Sobieski, and what was the condition of Poland under 
his reign? 

To what event did this state of things lead in the next reign ? 

Had Maria Theresa any scruples about this act of spoliation, and how 
did she express them ? 

Why did not England and France interfere to prevent the two parti- 
tions of Poland ? 

Who was Zamoyski ? — ^What course did he recommend, and by whom 
was he over-ruled ? 

Under whom was the final struggle made for Polish independence ? 

What was the £eite of Kosciusko ? 

Kame the chief causes that contributed to the fall of Poland. 

CHAP. XXV. 

The DEOLnrs ov the Ottoilui Empibe. 

At what period were the Turks regarded aa the moat svooeaafiil af 

. warriors ? 
What great movement arrested their progress in Smrope? 
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CbrioritE? 
Who hare been the groBteBt eneBueeof tbeTaxia for tbekst ISOyesre? 
What caoBQs hmvt daoBtj teDded to promote the dedine of Tm^iih 

pover? 
Who irere the J»Tiii— rifw^ and what wwb their chaimeter? 
What is the geaenl character of Tni^ish institotkiiis? 
Upon what baBiB do the lavs of the oountij rest? 
What if the present character of the pecqile? 

CBLiP, XIVL 

Sxieir OF Gsos&i ths Thibd. 

When did Gfeoi^ TTT. ascend the throne of Great Britain f 
What was the state of the ooontzy at that time f 
Who became Prime Ifimster? 
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What chieflj ngnaliaed the GhranTille admiiustntionf 

Who was Wilkes? and what first brought him into publio notice f 

How was he treated? and by what great man was constitutional 
liberty then defended ? 

What was the result of his being anraigued at the bar of the House of 
Commons? 

What damages did Wilkes afterwards obtain against the Seoretaiy of 
State? 

When and for what cause did Mr. Grenyille resign, and who succeeded 
him as minister? 

In what celebrated work was the Duke of Grafton attacked ? 

What are the characteristics of the ** Letters of Junius ** ? 

For what county was Wilkes now elected member? 

What was the result of his return to England while under sentence of 
outlawry? 

Describe the state of public opinion at this time. 

What eminent man defended his cause ? 

To what extent, and during what years, did Wilkes become a popular 
idol? 

When did he die, and what was the character of the man? 

When and by whom was the first attempt made to tax the American 
Colonies? 

What duties were imposed, and with what object ? 

On what ground did the colonies object to taxation ? 

What eminent men supported the colonists in their objections ? 

When did the Stamp Act pass, and what were its immediate conse- 
quences? 

By what ministry was the Act repealed ? 

What was the character of Lord Rockingham ? 

Who succeeded him as minister ? 

How was the popularity of Lord Chatham destroyed ? 

What new attempt was now made to tax America ? 

In what years did Lord Chatham and the Duke of Gbafton resign 
office? 

What course did Lord North take in reference to America ? 

By what eminent men was the cause of liberty advocated in America ? 

What event led to a further inflaming of public discontent ? 

What opportunity was lost by Lord North for terminating the diffi- 
culties? 

What brought matters to a crisis ? 

In what year was the bill introduced for removing the cuftomf from 
Boston? 

2e2 
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What measures were now adopted hj the colonists ? 

How did the Gkremment receiye the ** Declaration of iBtightft *' ? 

What course was taien hy Lord Gbaiham and Mr. Burke? 

Where was the first battle fought, and on what day f 

When did Washington first take the command <^ the American amy ? 

What Enghsh Generals commanded the Boyal forces ? 

What event signalized the first campaign? 

What was the number and character of Washington's army? 

On what day was the Dedaration of IndependenOe ptiblished? 

Wherein wfa the greatness of Washington chiefly displayed ? 

When did La Fayette join the American cause ? 

What erents chiefly distingtiished tlie caknpaign of 1777 ? 

Describe the condition of the AMeiicaiu army 'during the following 

winter. 
What course was urged upon Congress by Washii^^ton? aiid witii what 

result? 
Describe generally the campaigns of 1778, 1779, and 178(X 
What circumstances led to the desertion of General Arfiioldt 
Who was Major Andr^, and what was his fate ? 
When did the surrender of Lord Cornwallis take plaob? 
What was the effect of thb capitulation ? 
How long after this erent did the war linger on ? 
When were preliminary articles of peace signed ? and whero? 
What course did Washington now take? 
What eyents in England were cointemporaneoiis wi^ tiie Aaei ' MMu 

War? 
When and fitmt what cause did the €K>rdon Biots break out? 
What mischief was done, and how many lives were sacrificed m their 

suppression? 
Li what year did Mr. Pitt become Prime Minister? 
Who were his colleagues ? 
What was the diaracter of Ids poScy ? 
Who were his chief opponents? 
What leadii^ events characterized his administnlion? 
In what year was the association of "XTnited Irishmen** fimned? 
What was its professed object^ and how fiur did it eKfeead Hb i«m- 

fications? 
What concesaoils were now made to tiie OrtiioScs ? 
When and where did tJie insurroetion hraak out? 
In what ooun^ was it most fonnidable? 
What number of persons perished through the roMtiflii^ kod tb wbii 

extent was properly destroyed? 
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Gire the date of the Union of Ireland imd En^^and* 

What was the effect of this Union? 

Was any further attempt at rebellion n^^le? 

When, under what leikLerii, and with wjiiat supoeai^P 

When and by whom was the fint plan for Parliament^iEj BetCof^aiL bnyf^l^t 

forward? 
What other attempts in this direction irere mi^ by ICr. Citt ? 
Why did he subsequently abandon t)ie sii^lrjectf 
Who was Warren Hastings ? 

In what year was he appoint^ head ofthe Govenunent in Bengal? 
What great e^ent marked his OoTemneDt ? 
How did he raise a rerenue to carry on war ? 
"When was Benares added to tibe dominions of the Company? 
How did Hastings deal with the Princesses of Onde? 
In what year did he return to Bnglandf 

Through whose influence was he impeached by the Hoaie of Lords ? 
Who were his chief aaitagonists ? 
How long did the trial last, and with what result? 
Describe the character and genius of Edmuadl Bnrka. 
Also of Chaiies James Fox. 
Also of Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
In what year did Parliament assume more direct oontrai. over (the Bast 

India Company ? 
What were the leading picffisioiis of the Act of 1784? 
By whom was it introduced? 

Who was the first Goyemor General under die new Act f 
What was tkid principle followed in India to secure territorial aoquici- 

tion? 
Enumerate the possessions of the East India Company when. Lord 

Comwallis was sent to India. 
What powers remained nnconquered ? 
What was the character of Tippoo Saib? 
When and by whom was fienngapsftam invested? 
On what terms did Tippoo obtain peace? 

In what year did the MJanpus of Wellesley go out as Goyemor General? 
When and how was Seringapatam taken? and what was tho &te of 

Tippoo? 
What results speedy followed? 

State the congests that haye since taken place, and the dates of each. 
When did the Charter of the East India Company expire, and w&at 

dbange of system then took place ? '* 

What is the present extent of our Indian Empire? 
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Name the hereditaiy Prinoes that are now stipendiiries of the Obmpaiij. 
In what year did YHIberforoe first bring forward his motron for Um 

abolition of the Slaye l>ade f 
Whero and by whom was the first moYement against this trmifib madef 
Who supported Mr. Wilberforoe in the House of Oommons f 
In what year did the rerolutionary war with France break out f 
By whom was it chiefly directed f 
Describe the dharaoter and genius of Mr. Pitt. 

CHAP. XXV IL 
Thb Fbbngh BxTOLunoir. 

Under what fire heads may the causes of the IVenoh BeToIutum he 
classed P 

Ought it to be regarded as an ineritable erent F 

Kame the four plulosophers who exerted the greatest influence in pro- 
ducing it. 

Who was Hdvetiusi and what was the character of his writings f 

By whom was he eclipsed P 

When was Voltaire bom, and what were his leading oharaoteristios P 

By what was he chiefly distinguished P 

In what respects did Rousseau difibr £rom Yoltaire P 

Of whom might Voltaire be said to be the &ther P 

Of whom Rousseau P 

What was the mental character of Rousseau P 

What the moral P 

In what respect were his writings specially pernicious f 

Who was Diderot, and what were his principles P 

Of what body was he the representatiyeP 

In what was the folly of the ** Encyolopndists ** most TisiUe P 

What ideas were now spread among the French people P 

What great practioal evils preyailed P 

What was the condition of the agricultural population P 

What the character of the game laws P 

On what classes did taxation press most heavily P 

What classes were exempt P 

How was justice administered P 

What was the character of the landed proprietor P 

What the number and character of the nobles P 

What was the lettre de cachet^ and how had it been used P 

Describe the state of the finances when Louis XVI. aacended the 
throne. 

JjD what year did his accession take place P 
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What waa his general oharaoter? 

Who waa his first Prime Biinister P 

Name the four ministers who followed in suooeaaion. 

In what year did Necker retire ? 

What amount was added to the public debt in the oourse of the six 

following years ? 
Who were the '* Notables," and when were they assembled P 
What oourse did they take P 
Under what circumstanoes was Necker recalled P 
When and where did the "States General *' meetP 
Of what number of persons did it consist P 
What classes did it represent P 

What oourse was taken by the Deputies of the *< Tiers Btat " P 
Who had the greattet influence in the '* National Assembly " P 
What was th6 character of MirabeauP 
Describe the popular commotions that now took place. 
How was the supply of food a£fected ? 
What was the efSbd of .the measures passed by the Assembbf P 
What means were taken to improve the finances P 
Who recommended the spoliation of the Church P 
What measures were adopted to promote sales P 
How did the system of AsngnaU arise P 
'What waa the ultimate result of this pUmP 
What was the " National Federation," and when did it take place P 
What followed the emigration of the nobles P 
When did Mirabeau die P 
Describe the attempted flight of the King. 
On what day did the " Constituent Assembly " dissolre P 
What good resulted from its legislation P 
What took the place of the Constituent Assembfy P 
Name the three parties of which the '^ L^giilatiTe Assembly" was 

composed. 
Who were the leaders of the " Jacobins " P 
What was the condition of the King at this time P 
Describe the preparations now made for war. 
What were the events of the 10th of August, 1792P 
Mlien did the " National Convention " commence its nttings P 
Name its most influential leaders. 

Who was Danton, and for what massacre was he responfibleP 
.^What was Marat, and how did he dieP 
In what respects did Robespierre diflbr from his eofleaguesP 
What were the first measares of the ConventionP 
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When did the trial of the King commenced- ' 

By whom was he defended ? 

liention the date of his eiecation, and sagr wheee ha waa hnriecL 

What now marks the spot where he waa executed E 

Against what countiaes did the GmTenticm now >dookur» war f 

What was the " Committee of PuhHc Safety" ? 

Who were the ** I)ictatoi|« *^ of Eranoe now P 

To whom were the different departments of GbrerBmeDt asaigned f^ 

State the functions of the Committee oi Paiblic Safety, 

Descrihe the Eeign of Tesrror. 

Who were among the first Ticitima R 

Which of the Berolutionists speedily followed B 

Describe the last honss of Bobe^ufiire. 

What niunbev of penons peeished by the goiEotmef 

How was the war carried on during this state of anaediy ? 

Whtit reaction took place after the Beign of Tenor P 

Describe the Constitution of 1798. 

What was the function of the **IiTe Hundred'' ^ 

What that of the '' AndentB " F 

What that of the "Direotosry" ? 

What new agitations now commimcedf 

How and by whom were they suppressed f 

What may be regarded as the general resulta of the IVandi BefofaaftMm? 

Napoleon BuroNAPABTX. 

When and where was Napoleon bom ? 

For what was he early distinguished ? 

What was his first military achievement f 

What command did he in consequence receive, and ftom whom P 

Name the ** Directors," and state who were among the most distingutshedf 

Through whom did Buonaparte receive lus appointments ? 

When was Napoleon first married, and to whom ? 

What had been the earty history of Josephine f 

Of what troops did the army of Italy consist ? 

Name some of the more distinguished officers. 

Mention the leading battles in the campaign of 1796 in Italy. 

With what result to Italy ? 

What other French army was in the field at this time? 

Describe the financial position of England and France when this 

broke out. 
What was the general character of the campaign of 1797 f 
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Describe ^ rektive oonditioii of Auitei% Holtedi and 

How was England affiwted by this state of thinga? 

What course did Parliament take P 

"What memorable event in the Nayal Huitorj. of "Bn^ind now ooouondf 

How was the Vnutiny sufupraiBed P 

By what great yiotoiy was the dwgBlwe of it naihed fn^y P 

What Nayal commanders distingmahed them^el^ef Q^ this oooMion H 

What eminent man died about this tinie P 

Describe the course of Ni^pokon ii^Audtn^ ^dltaly during the year 1797* 

What was the &te of YeniceP 

From whence was peace now diotatod by |l«po]ipp% and with w^ 

nations P 
What characteristic of ^onuparte i^M. wl^b^lt^d ia the treaty of 

Campo Formic P 
To whom was Venice suQEevidflved by this t^wty P 
What course did Napoleon nQW take P 
How did he veil his scheme for the subjugation of the ]Piast P 
On what day, and firom what port did the French ezp^dijtyNB^ 9ailP 
When and where did he land, and what course did he ta^ep 
What great battle speedily followed, and trith v^het ce«uU P > 

By what occurrence was this conquest rendwad worihlesa P 
How did Napoleon act in the emergency P 
Name a memorable vag$ which VM undertaken. 
Who defended the ioxU^e^ ^d with what xviaXt ? 
Descftbe the condition of the IPi«iioh army. 
What great battle was nsizt won P 
When and with whom did NapoUpn ret^m to i^ranoe P 
What £»vorable erents had occunsed during his »bfli9QQe P 
What events of an un&Torable chfMn^oter P- . 

In what spirit was Napoleon received on h^ xetum to Paris P 
How was he tveated by the genecals and by ^ civil lejEMicri of Uia 

people P 
What course did he take at this juncture P 
What title did he soon after assuineP 
Was any resistance made, and by wh|^ body ? 
Name the three chief ministers of Napoleon. 
What was the first step of the f< Oonsnl*' P 
How was the overture received by England P 
What were the forces of Great Britain at this time P 
What foreign contingent was also ayailahle P 
How did the genius of Napoleon now maniliMt itself t 
What measures did he adopt P - . . 
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Where did hostilities oommenoe, and with what immediate result? 
Describe a celebrated military movement made about this Hbob by 

Napoleon. 
When was the battle of Marengo fought, and with what result ? 
What great victory did Moreau gain over the. Austrians ? 
Qive the date of the ** Treaty of Luneville/' and state its leading featuna. 
What narrow escape had Napoleon about this time ? 
To whom was the attempt attributed, and what did the suspiciisi lead tor? 
What celebrated ** Order " was now instituted P 
With what object P 

Hame some other great changes proposed by Napoleon. 
What was the effect of the restoration of the Sunday P 
What was the next step taken by Napoleon towards monavehieai powurf 
By whom was he opposed ? 
To whom did he appeal, and with what result P 

State the object and character of the '* Code Napoleon." ^ 

What was the condition of France at this time P 
Mention the leading parties in the conspiracy now formed to oveorthmw 

the First ConsuL 
To what great crime did this lead on the part of Buonaparte P 
How did Talleyrand characterize it P 
What did he mean by the phrase P 
What effect was produced by this crime in Emrope P 
On what day did Napoleon assume the title of Emperor? 
What was his first step after- his elevation ? 
What great coalition was now formed against Napoleon P 
What scheme did Napoleon then contemplate in relation to En^andP 
What provision was made for its accomplishment, and how was it d^satedP 
Name the campaign now entered upon. 
Mention the number of troops emj^yed. 
On what day was the great victory of Tra&lgar obtained P 
At what cost to the English? 
With what poUtical results P ■ 
What honours were awarded to Nelson P 
Give the date of the battle of AusterUts. 
What was its political effect? 
CKve the date of the " Treaty of Presburg." 
How was Mr. Pitt affected by the news P 

Mention the day of his death, his age, and his last words. v 

How long did Mr. Fox survive his great rival P 
Give the date of the battle of Jena. 
What was its political effect P .v. 
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How did Napoleon follow up his Tietories f 

From what dly were tihe decveee againit British comme^ 

GKye the date of the hatUe of Ejlau. 

Who were the antagonists of Buonaparte on tiiis oocasion P 

What was the eSBdot of the battle f 

Where, and imder what oiroumstaneeB wais the ''Peaoe of Tilsil" oon* 

eluded? 
What eflM; had this treaty on Poland? 
Name some of the labors of Buonaparte in France after the oondtisioB 

of peace. 
What was the tendency of all his reforms ? , 

To what extent did the £unity of Napoleon shaxe in his power? 
What led to the Spanish war ? 
Who was the great hero of that contest ? 
Bid Spain fall without a struggle ? 
What celebrated defence was made by the Spaniards ? 
At what period did Sir Ardiur Welleeley first knd in Portugal ? 
Who was despatched to oppose him ? 
What battle was now fought ? 

What distingtiished general was killed in th» moment of iriotovy ? 
Give the date of ^e battle of Wagram. • 

What great mistake did Napoleon now make ? 
In what year did this occur ? 
What object had Ni^leon in Tiew ? 
What view did the Emperor Alexander take of it? 
Give the dale of the marriage of Napoleon wi^ Maria Louisa? 
What was the domestic character of the match ? 
In what respects did Maria Louisa differ from Josephine ? 
Mention a remark of Walter Scott on this difference. 
Describe the extent of the IVench armies in Spain. 
State the amount and character of the allied foroes. 
What was the point of ifesistance ? 
Mention a great battle gained by Wellington. 
What wieui the general character of the campaign of 1812 f 
Name the principal fortresses that were taken flrom the IVenrii* 
What great undertaking did Napoleon now contemplate? 
What Bupposable motives had he fi>r the invasion of Russia^ 
Mention the numbers of the opposing foroes? 
On what day was the Niemon crossed ? 
By what time was Napoleon at Wilna? 

What course did Alexander take^ X- 

Where was the first great battle fought? 
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What waa the character of the conflict at Boirodino P , 

On what day was Moscow reached, and what waa then the ooiKmioin of 

the French army ? 
Describe the burning of Moscow* 
What was the character of the retreat? 
How many horses died in oi^ week, and wM wafi ^ifiooB with tfae^ 

remains? 
Describe the passage of the Beresina. 

How many of the yast host of invaders again reaobecl Smolensko 9 
What couise did Napoleon now take ? 
Enumerate the losses of the campaign. 
What was the immediate effect of this calaqnity 8 
How did the campaign of 1813 open ? 
Which of the German Princes remained tra^ to 9rcq[K)!leon F 
Where did he establish his head quarters? 

What battle was about this time fought in Spain, and with what result f 
What forces had Napoleon collected on the line of the Elbe ? 
When was the battle of Dresden fought, and what celebrated ooni* 

mander was then killed ? 
Give the date of the battle of Leipeic^ and the numbers epgaged. 
What was the effect of this battle ? 
Of the four hundred thousand men engaged by Napoleon in the cam* 

paign, how many recrossed the Bhine ? 
On what day did the allied forces cross the river and invade France ? 
By what day were they encamped on the heights of Montmartre? 
What offer was made to Napoleon a^ the conference of Ghatillon ? 
To what place did he now retire ? 
On what day did he abdicate? 
What became of Maria Louisa ? 

To what island was he allowed to retire, and under what conditions ? 
Give the date of the death of Josephine. 
On what day was the " Peace of Paris " signed ? 
What conditions were enforced ? 

How did the English people treat Wellington and his generals ? 
What unexpected event now astonished Europe ? 
Give the date of Napoleon's embaikation from Elba. 
What circumstances favoured this enterprise ? 
What was the conduct of the French marshals ? 
What measures were adopted by the European Powers in consequeiioe 

of his return ? 
What fbtoes did Napoleon accumulate? 
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Where did the allied forces unite? — ^What were their numbers? and 

under what generals ? 
What plan did Napoleon attempt ? 
GKve the date of the battle of Waterloo. 
On what day did the Allied Powers re-enter Paris ? 
What course did Napoleon adopt, and what was his ultimate fate ? 
What lessons may be learned from his history ? 
Upon what conditions did the Allied Sovereigns now insist ? 
Mention the destination of some of the principal works of art. 



What period has elapsed from the £elQ of Napoleon ? 

Name some of the leading events which have occurred since then. 

What was the relative extent of mischief inflicted on the States of 

Europe by the French Revolution ? 
To what extent was France permanently injured or benefited by that 

event ? 
What were the chief calamities that befell Germany ? 
How were Italy, Greece, and Spain affected ? 
What country reaped the most decided advantage ? 
How is that circumstance affecting Europe at the present moment ? 
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